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4 The following Papers have been prepared for lcation by 
ilesire of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Hon’ble 
F. J. Halliday. 

They consist of No. I., a Memorandum of tlie fitness of the 
Himalaya for colonization by Europeans ; Nos. II. and III., 
the two Papers referred to in that Memorandum, viz., a Report 
to Government on the Trans-Himalayan Trade (No. II.) and a 
Paper on the Physical Geography of the Himalaya (No, III.), 
with seven other Papers (Nos. IV. to X.) on the Peoples and 
Countries in question, and, lastly, one Paper (No. XI.), in two 
parts, on the Law and Legal Administration of Nepal. Except 
the two first, these Papers have been priorly published; but 
His Honor conceives they may be usefully re-produced under 
the auspices of Government in their present amended forms. 


Darjkeuno, ) 
April 2nd 1857. j 


R II. HODGSON. 




No. I. 


'ON THE 

COLONIZATION OF THE HIMALAYA 

HY 

European s. 

As the interesting subject of the fitness of the Himalaya for European 
colonization is beginning to excite the attention of individuals and 
of the Government, it may be worth while to state distinctly my own 
conviction on the subject, together with the chief grounds of that con¬ 
viction, because I have resided some thirty years in the Central and 
Eastern parts of the range, and have also served awhile in the Western, 
and all that time my attention has been directed to studies calculated 
to make my observation and experience more effective. 

1 say, then, unhesitatingly, that the Himalaya generally is very well 
calculated for the settlement of Europeans, and I feel more and more 
convinced, that the encouragement of colonization therein is one of the 
highest and most important duties of the Government. 

In the long, and throughout the Globe quite unparalleled, gradation 
of heights, from the plains to the snows, every variety of climate is 
found with correspondent capabilities for the successful culture of various 
products suited to the wants of Europeans, for their own consumption 
or for profitable sale; and in this extraordinary gradation of heights, 
the high and the low are juxtaposed in a manner alike favorable to 
the labors of the healthful and to the relief of the ailing. 

A healthy cultivator of our race could have his dwelling at four to six 
thousand feet, and his farms, both there and at various higher and lower 
elevations, yet still close to his abode ; so that quasi-tropical and quasi- 
European products might be raised by him witli the greatest facility ; 
and in defect of health and strength, the colonist, like the visitor, would 
enjoy the vast advantage of entirely chauging his climate without cost 
fatigue of journey, besides having the additional resource of easy 
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access to medicinal waters of universal diffusion and of proved efficacy 
in many kinds of ailments. The greatest variety of climate has of 
course relation to the transverse section of the Himalaya, or that from 
plains to snows ; but the longitudinal section, or the S. E. and N. W. 
one, likewise presents as much and the same variety of climate as is pro¬ 
per to the plains in Bengal, Benares, and the North-Western Provinces; 
and it is quite a mistake to allege of the South-East Himalayas, or of 
Bengal, that their climate differs only for the worse from the drier 
climate of the hills or plains further West and North. 

Undoubtedly, the South-East Himalaya has much less sun and much 
more moisture* than the North-West Himalaya. But those Europeans, 
who have experienced the effects of the climate of both, frequently pre¬ 
fer that of the former, and it is quite certain that, in the past twenty 
years, the South-East Himalaya has suffered much less from epidemics, 
and has also enjoyed a complete exemption from those severe dysen¬ 
teries and fevers which have afflicted the denizens of the North-West 
Himalaya. It is as certain that the obscured sun of the South-East 
Himalaya is the cause of the difference, and that, though our clouds 
and mists may hurt our popular reputation with strangers, they are 
welcome to ourselves from their experienced ami admitted benefieialness. 
Cloudy and misty as is our climate for four to six months, rheumatism 
and pulmonary affections arc unknown. 

That tho Himalaya, generally speaking, is a region eminently health¬ 
ful, can be doubted by no competent judge, and is demonstrable at once, 
and readily, by pointing to the finely-developed muscles, pure skins, 
cheerful countenances, and universally well-formed strong-honed bodies 
of the native inhabitants, whose health and strength, and capacity of 
enduring toil and carrying heavy burdens, are as notorious, as are their 
exemption from bodily mal-formations and from most of the direst 
diseases to which flesh is heir, as well in the tropics as in the high 

* 'Hie fall of rain iB no accurate tent of mean moisture, but tlic following facts have their 
value:—Mean annual fall of rain at Darjeeling 130 inches; at Kathmandu, in the Valley 
of Nopal, 00; at Simla 70; at Clicrrapiin j i 500. It must always be remembered, that the 
amount of rain and moisture at any given spot in the Himalaya depends greatly on the num¬ 
ber of covering ridges intervening between such spot and the course of tho great column 
of vapour borne by tho monsoon from the ocean. The fact, that the fall of rain in the Con- 
can is five-fold what it is in the Deccan, owing to the intervention of the Ghat range, will 
make this more intelligible. 
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latitudes of Europe—results owing to the pre-emiuent equability aud 
temperateness of the climate,* added to the simple active habits of 
the people. 

The fearful epidemics of the plains seldom penetrate the Himalayas, 
which, moreover, seem to have a positive exemption from endemic diseases, 
or those proper to any given country. For forty years, cholera has 
ravaged the plains continually almost But in all that period Nepal 
has been visited only twice and Darjeeling scarcely at all. In the same 
forty years at Kathmandu, only two deaths (Mr. Stuart and Lieutenant 
Young) have occurred among Europeans, and both those were occasioned 
by diseases wholly apart from local influences ; and in the escort of tho 
Resident, the salubrity in my time was so great, that promotion came 
hardly to be calculated on at all, and a Sepaheo would be a Sepahee still, 
after fifteen to twenty years’ service.-f- 

The Civil medical statistics of Nepal, as of Darjeeling, have always 
told the same story ; and if the Military statistics of the latter place 
have been, till lately, less favorable, the reasons of this had nothing to 
do with the hill climate, but resulted wholly from the senseless selection 
of cases sent up ; the absurd neglect of seasons in the sending up and 
taking down of the invalids; and lastly, tins shameful abandonment of 
all care and supervision of the men on the way up and down. 

The appearance of the European children at Darjeeling might alone 
suffice to prove the suitableness of the climate of tho Himalaya at six to 
eight thousand feet for European colonization, confirmed, as such evidence 
is, by that of the aspect and health of such adult Europeans as cairn; hero 
with uninjured constitutions, and have led an active life since their arrival. 
Finer spefcimens of manly vigor the world could not show ; and though 
none of the individuals I allude to have lately toiled all day in the open 
air at agricultural labors, yet I am credibly informed that some of 
them did so for several years after their arrival here, and with perfect 
impunity; their agricultural pursuits having been abandoned for rea¬ 
sons quite apart from either injured health 01 inability to support them¬ 
selves and families comfortably by such labors. 

* In my sitting-room, which is freely ventilated, the Thermometer ranges only from 
CO to 65, day and night, between the end of June and the end of September. In December, 
January, and February, the range is about the same, or but slightly greater. 

t The Escort or Honorary Guard formerly consisted of dOO men; it now consi-.Ls of 100. 
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That Europeans would sustain injury from exposure during agricul¬ 
tural labors at any period* of the year, seems therefore refuted by fact; 
and when it is remembered that such persons would be working here, as 
at home, amid an indigenous arboreal vegetation of oaks, hollies, ches- 
nuts, sycamores, elms, horn-beams, birches, alders, elders, willows, and, 
more Westerly, pines and firs, suchf a fact derives from such an analogy 
double strength ; and the attempted inference from both is further justi¬ 
fied by the healthful growth in the Himalaya of such of our own cereals 
and vegetables and fruits as we have thus far tried to introduce, witli 
the sole exception of delicate and soft pulped fruits, not of an early or 
spring maturing kind, such as peaches, grapes, and the like. These 
rot, instead of ripening in the central region of the Himalaya, owing to 
the tropical rains and rarity of sun-shine at the ripening season. 

But such soft fruits as become mature before the rains set in, as straw¬ 
berries, come to perfection, as do all bard fruits, such as apples. There is, 
in fact, no end of the mineral and vegetable wealth of the Himalaya, and 
if the absence of flat ground, with the severity of the tropical monsoon or 
rainy season, present considerable drawbacks to agricultural success, on 
the other hand the endless inequalities of surface offer a variety of tem¬ 
perature and of exposure, together with signal modifications oven of the 
element of moisture and rain, all highly conducive to the advantageous 
cultivation of numerous and diverse products proper to the soil or im¬ 
ported from elsewhere. 

Temperature changes regularly in the ratio of 8° diminution of heat 
for every thousand foet of height gained ; and every large ridge crossing 
the course of the monsoon modifies almost as remarkably the amount of 
rain in the several tracts covered by such ridges. The ratio of decrease of 
heat with elevation, which has just been stated, must however be remem¬ 
bered to be an average and to have reference to the shade, not to the 
sun, for it has been found that the direct rays of the sun are as powerful 
at Darjeeling as in the plains, owing probably to the clearness of our 
atmosphere ; and this is the reason why our clouds are so welcome and 
beneficial during the hottest months of the year. In other words, the 
constant cloudiness of that season is beneficial to the European. It is 

* Agriculture does not require much exposure at the hottest season, when the crops are 
growing. 

+ The bench is the only European tree not found in the Himalaya. The rest are very 


common. 
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otherwise, however, as regards his crops, which being ripening at 
that period, would be benefited by a clearer sky ; and thus it is 
that a certain degree of oppugnancy exists between the sites most 
congenial to the European and to his crops; for, whilst a height of 
six to seven thousand, perhaps, might be most congenial to him, one of 
four to five thousand -would certainly suit them better, not so much for 
the average higher temperature, as for the larger supply of sun-shine. 
But the oppugnacy is only one of degree, and whilst four thousand is a 
very endurable climate for the European, there is no reason why he 
should not have his abode, as is the frequent custom of the country, at 
a somewhat higher level than that of his fields, should lie find such an 
arrangement advantageous upon the whole. 

The fertility of the soil is demonstrated by the luxuriance of the 
arboreal and shrub vegetation, a luxuriance as great in degree as uni¬ 
versal in prevalence. True, this luxuriance has its evils* and, in its 
present unpruned state, may be one great cause why the feeding of 
flocks and herds is scantily pursued by the people, and without much 
success, speaking generally; for there are exceptions even now, and 
European energy would soon multiply these exceptions, besides grap¬ 
pling successfully with the presumed source of the evil, or too much 
and too rank vegetation, not to add, that, in the districts next the 
Snows and Tibet, that hyper-luxuriance ceases, and herds'and flocks 
abound, and the latter yield fleeces admirable for either fineness or 
length of fibre. - }* The soil consists of a deep bed of very rich vegetable 
mould from two to four feet deep, to preserve which from being carried 
away by the tropical rains after the removal of its natural cover of 

* The paucity of grainineas is, I believe, a feature of the Ilimiilayau Botany, and every ob¬ 
servant person must notice tlie absence of meadows and grazing land and hay fields 
throughout the hills. But this is to be accounted for and explained by the uncommon 
strength and abundance of the indigenous vegetation; for, whenever a tract of laud is kept 
clear; grass springs up; and the European grasses that have been imported, including 
clovers and lneern, flourish exceedingly, the moist climate being very favorable to them. 
Such, however, aro the richness and high flavor of the native vegetation, that largo and 
small cattle, even when provided with the finest European pasture, are apt to desert it in 
order to graze at large amid the forests and copses. I here speak of the central region 
of the Himdlaya, wherein leeches are the great enemies of .the cattle, and a peculiar disease 
of the hoofs to which they are subject. 

f The samples I Bent to Europe of the wool of the sheep and goats of the Northern 
region of the Himalaya and of Tibet were valued at seven to nine pence per pound. 
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forest and under-growth, by terracing and other known expedients, 
must be the colonist’s first care, for the underlying earth is almost 
always a hungry red clay, but happily one whose tenacity and poverty 
are much qualified by better ingredients derived from the debris of the 
gneisses and schists that constitute the almost sole rocks. The argil¬ 
laceous constituents of the soil are perhaps in good proportion ; the 
ciliceous, perhaps, rather too abundant; the calcareous, deficient. Here'' 
tofore, the superficial mould has been the sole stay of the agriculturist 
and floriculturist. How far that would continue to be the case under 
abler culture, I know not. But, so long as it did continue, the caution 
above given would demand the most vigilant and incessant attention. 

The common European cereals, or wheat, barley, rye, and oats, are little 
heeded in the Himalaya, where I never saw crops equal those grown in 
various parts of the plains. But this, though no doubt attributable in some 
measure to a deal of the Himalayan population being located at heights 
above those where, in the present forest encumbered state of the country, 
a sufficiency of summer sun for such crops can be safely calculated upon, 
is likewise attributable in part to the preference for rices, maizes, sorghums, 
panicums or millets, buck-wheat, and amaranth, on the part of the people, 
whose cultivation of wheat is most careless, without manure, even in 
double-cropped and old lands, and the plant is allowed to be over-run, 
whilst growing, by wild hemp or artemesia, or other social weed of most 
frequent occurrence in the Himalaya. Observe, too, that the system of 
double cropping now occasions the sacrifice of the despised wheat crop 
which is a spring one to the cherished autumnal crop which is a rice one, 
and that were the former allowed due consideration and treated with refer¬ 
ence to its furnishing a main article of food, instead of being regarded 
merely with reference to the still, as is now very genei-ally the case among 
the native population, we might reasonably expect to see fine crops of 
wheat as high at least as five thousand feet and more, especially so when 
the clearance of the land, conducted judiciously, was enabled to produce its 
due and experienced effects in augmenting the sun-shine and diminishing 
the rain and mist in such properly cleared tracts. Heretofore, skill and 
energy have done absolutely nothing, in these or other respects, for 
Himalayan agriculture, anti yet there is no country on earth where more 
advantage might he derived from skill and energy applied to the cul¬ 
ture of agricultural products. As already said, the infinite variety of 
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elevation and of exposure (both as to heat and moisture), together with 
the indefinite richness of the soil, as proved by the indigenous tree and 
shrub and other vegetation, are premises one can hardly fail to rest 
soundly upon in prognosticating the high success of European culture of 
the Himalayan slopes, notwithstanding the drawbacks I have enumerated. 
There need hardly be any end to the variety of the products, and good 
success must attend the cultivation of many of them, after a little expe¬ 
rience shall have taught the specialities of the soil and climate, so 
that the subject should be incessantly agitated till the Government and 
the public are made fully aware of its merits. How much iteration is 
needed, may be illustrated by the simple mention of the tact, that the 
fitness of the Himalayas for tea growing was fully ascertained twenty-five 
years ago in the Valley of Ndpal, a normal characteristic region, as well 
in regard to position* as to elevation. Tea seeds and plants were procured 
from China through the medium of the Cashmere merchants then 
located at Kathmandu. They were sown and planted in the Residency 
garden, where they flourished greatly, flowering and seeding as usual, 
and moreover, grafts ad libitum were multiplied by means of the nearly 
allied Eurya (Camellia) kisi, which, in the Valley of Nepal, as elsewhere, 
throughout the Himalaya, is an indigenous and most abundant species. 
These favorable results were duly announced at the time to Dr. Abel, 
Physician to the Governor General, an accomplished person, with special 
qualifications, for their just appreciation. And yet, in spite of all this, 
twenty years were suffered to elapse before any effective notice of so 
important an experiment could be obtained. 

I trust, therefore, that the general subject of the high capabilities of 
the climate and soil of the Himalayas, and their eminent fitness for 
European colonization having once been taken up, will never be dropped 
till colonization is a “ fait accompli," and that the accomplishment of 
this greatest, surest, soundest, and simplest of all political measures for 
the stabilitation of the British power in India, may adorn the annals of 
Lord Canning’s administration. 

Eut observe, I do not mean wholesale and instantaneous colonization, 
for any such I regard as simply impossible ; nor, were it possible, would 
I advocate it. The distance and unpopularity of India, however, would 

* It is equi-distant front snows and plains, and has a mean elevation of 4,500 feet. 
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preclude all rational anticipation of any such colonization, whatever 
might bo the wish to effect it. What I mean is, looking to these very 
obstacles.and drawbacks, seeming and real, that some systematic means 
should be used to reduce their apparent and real dimensions, to make 
familiarly and generally known the cheapest methods and actual cost of 
reaching India; to afford discriminating aid in some cases towards reach¬ 
ing it; and to show that, in regard to the Himalaya, the vulgar dread of 
Indian diseases is wholly baseless—to show also, that its infinite variety 
of juxtaposed elevations, with correspondent differences of climate, 
both as to heat and moisture, and the unbounded richness of its soil 
at all elevations, offer peculiar and almost unique advantages (not a 
fiftieth part of the surface being now occupied) to the colonist, as well on 
the score of health, as on that of opportunity, to cultivate a wonderful 
variety of products ranging from the tropical nearly to the European. 

A word as to the native population, in relation to the measure under 
contemplation. In the first place, the vast extent of unoccupied land 
would free the Government from the necessity of providing against 
wrongful displacement; and, in the second place, the erect spirit and 
freedom from disqualifying prejudices, proper to the Himalayan popu¬ 
lation, would at once make their protection from European oppression 
easy, and would render them readily subservient under the direction 
of European energy and skill to the more effectual drawing forth of 
the natural resources of the region. Located himself at any elevation 
he might find most conducive to his health, the colonist might, on the 
very verge of the lower region (see Essay on Physical Geography of 
Himalaya, J. A. S. B.,for 1849), effectually command the great resources 
for traffic in timber, drugs, dyes, hides,* horns, ghee, and textile 
materials, not excluding silk, which that region affords; whilst, if he 
chose to locate himself further from the plains and devote himself to 
agriculture and sheep-breeding, he might make his election among 
endless sites in the central and higher regions (see paper above referred to) 
of the Himalaya, of a place where these or those sorts of cereal flourished 
best, and where cattle and sheep could be reared, under circumstances 

•Countless herds of cattle are driven for pasturage annually, during the hot months, 
from the open plains into the Tarai and Bliaver, and of the thousands that die there, the 
hides and horns are left to rot, for want of systematic purchase, and this whilst the demand 
is bo urgent, that cattle-killing has become a trade in order to meet it. 
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of surface, vegetation, and temperature as various as the imagination 
can depict, but all more or less propitious ; the steep slopes and abun¬ 
dant vegetation, rank but nutritious, of the central region, giving place, 
in tho higher region, to a drier air, a more level surface, and a scauter 
and highly aromatic vegetation, peculiarly suited to sheep and goats, 
whose fleeces in that region would well repay the cost of transport 
to the most distant markets. 

Not that I would in general hold out to the colonist the prospect 
of growing rich by the utmost use of the above indicated resources 
for the accumulation of wealth—to which might, and certainly in due 
course would, be added those of the Trans-Himalayan commerce*—but 
would rather fix his attention, primarily, at least upon the certain pros¬ 
pect of comfort, of a lull belly, a warm back, and a decent domicile, or, in 
other words, of food, clothes, and shelter for himself, his wife, and children, 
unfailing with tho most ordinary prudence and toil, and-such, as to 
quality and quantity, as would be a perfect god-send to the starving 
peasantry of Ireland and of the Scotch Highlands. These are the 
settlers I would, but without discouraging the other*, primarily encou¬ 
rage by free grants for the first five years, and by a very light rent upon 
long and fixed leases thereafter, looking to compensation in the general 
prestige'f' of their known forthcomingness on the spot, and assured 

* Ill 1832 I furnished to Government, ;i statement of the amount of this eomtncrcc, 
as conducted through Nepal jffoper. The Exports and Imports then readied thirty lakhs, 
and this under circumstances as little encouraging to commercial enterprise as can well he 
imagined, for monopolies were the order of the day, and those in power wen. often the 
holders of such monopolies, as 1 believe is still the case in Nepal and also in Cashmere. In 
the paper adverted to, 1 also pointod out, by comparative statements, how successfully Hritain 
could compete with Russia in regard to this commerce. 

t We are, it should never he forgotten, ‘ rari nanles m gunfdc rasfo ,’ occupying a position 
quite analogous to that of the Romans, when one of their ablest statesmen exclaimed 
‘ f/iiantiuti nobis periadmi sixer vi nostri nnmerare nos cepisccnt We cannot, for finnn 
cial reasons of an enduring kind, create an adequate guard against the perils of such a 
position, nor materially alter it for the better (/mud physical security, .s iter by having 
such a body of our countrymen as above contemplated wit hi)} rail. 

To Ward off Russian power and influence, we are just now entering on a wur (in Persia! 
as immediately and immensely costly, as full of perplexities and dilKoulf ies, even in any of 
its better issues. Were one tenth, nay, one-fifti<*th, of tin* money which that war, if it last 
will cost, bestowed on the encouragement of European settlements in the Himalaya, wo 
might thus provide a far more durable, safe and cheap barrier again-i Russian aggression, and 
should soon reduce her land-borne commerce with ha-item Asia to Xif. 



that, with the actual hacking upon occasions of political stress and diffi¬ 
culty of some fifty to one hundred thousand loyal hearts and stalwart 
bodies of Saxon mould, our Empire in India might safely defy the world 
in arms against it. 


B. H. HODGSON. 


Darjeeling, December 1<S5(>. 
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FROM 

15. H. HODGSON, Esquire, 

Officiating Resident, Nepal, 

To 

GEORGE SWINTON, Esquire, 

Political Secretary to Government, 

Fort William. 

Nepal Residency, the 1st December 1831. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honor to transmit to yon, for presentation to the 
Vice-President in Council, the following papers relative to the commerce 
of Nepal:— 

No. I. —A precise practical account of the commercial route to Katli- 
nuindii, and thence to the marts on the Photo or Tibetan Frontier, with, 
the manner and expense of conveying goods, the amount and nature 
of the duties levied thereon by the Ndpal Government, and the places 
where they are levied. 

No. II. —Lists of Imports and Exports, with remarks. 

No. III. —Catalogues showing the number of Native and Indian 
merchants residing at Kathmandu and the other chief towns of the Valley 
of Nepal, with the supposed amount of the trading capital of each. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark, that a connexion with this 
country was originally sought by us purely for commercial purposes, 
which purposes the Government, up to the beginning of this century, 
directly and strenuously exerted itself, by arms and by diplomacy, to 
promote. Now, though I would by no means advise a recurrence to that 
mode of fostering the commerce in question, but, on the contrary, entirely 
adhere to the opinions expressed by me in my public Despatch of the 
8th of March 1830, yet I think it is possible we may fall into the oppo¬ 
site error of entire forgetfulness and neglect of' the matter. I conceive, 
therefore, that a few remarks tending to reveal the actual and possible 
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extent and value of the trade in question will,- at the present moment, 
be well timed and useful, in which hope I shall now proceed to make 
some such remarks, and to point out, in the course of them, the specific 
object for which each of the three accompanying documents was framed. 
Why that great commerce, which naturally ought to, and formerly did,* 
subsist between the vast Cis and Trans-Himalayan regions, should seek 
the channel of Ndpal rather than that of -Bhutan on the one hand, or 
of Kumaon on the other, I have already explained at largo, in my Des¬ 
patch above alluded to, and to which I beg to refer you, should the 
subject„scem worthy of any present consultation or consideration. But I 
shall probably be met at the threshold of the discussion with the reason¬ 
able questions—what has been the effect of sixteen years’ peace and alli¬ 
ance with Ndpal ?—what is now the positive amount of this commerce ?— 
what its extent as compared with any like preceding period ? If the 
mustard-seed be, indeed, to attain its promised dimensions, there ought 
to be now some distinct symptoms of its great power of increase. 

To meet in some sort, and prospectively, those reasonable enquiries, I 
have drawn up the papers Nos. 11. and III. I have myself searched in 
vain through my records for any—the vaguest—data, by which I might 
judge of the amount of this commerce at the times of Kirkpatrick’s j* 
and Knox’s missions to Kathmandu, or, at the period of Mr. Gardner’s 
arrival here (1816), and the vexation I have experienced at finding 
none such, has led me thus to place on record the best attain¬ 
able data for the present time. Fifteen years lienee these data will 
furnish a scale of comparison by which to measure the justness of 
the views now entertained respecting the power of increase inherent in 
the trade of Nepal. It will readily be anticipated, that this Govern¬ 
ment neither makes nor keeps any express record of the annual amount 
of Exports and Imports, and that it is no easy thing for one in my situa¬ 
tion to get possession of the indirect, yet facile, measure of this amount 
furnished by the sum total of the duties annually realized upon it. So 
far as attainable, I have used this measure. I have, also, sought and 

* I recommend a reference to the old records (inaccessible to me) of the commercial 
Residency of I’atna and of its out-post Betlia. In 1842, an official reference was made to 
me, too, immediately before my departure from Ndpdl, to be answered, the objeet of which 
was to ascertain why the Imports from Tibet through Nepal, and particularly that of gold, 
had fallen off so much. 

■f 179'd and 180 1, respectively. 
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obtained other measures. I have secretly and carefully applied to some 
of the oldest and most respectable merchants of Kathmandti, and the 
other chief towns of the Valley, for conjectural estimates of the total 
annual amount of Imports and Exports, and of the number and capital 
of the chief commercial firms of the Valley. These estimates are given 
in N6s. II. and III. In the absence of statistical documents, these arc 
the only accessible data, and when it is considered that I have been 
many years at-this place, it may reasonably be presumed, that I have the 
means of so applying to the merchants in question as to procure from 
them sincere statements to the best of their knowledge. 

It appears then (see No. III.), that at this present time there are, in the 
great towns of the Valley of Nepal, fifty-two Native and thirty-four 
Indian merchants engaged in foreign commerce, both with the South and 
the North, and that the trading capital of the former is considered to be 
not less than 50,18,000, nor that of the latter less than 23,05,000.* A 
third of such of these merchants as are natives of the plains have come 
up subsequently to the establishment of the Residency in 1810, since 
which period, as is thought by the oldest merchants of Kathmandu, the 
trade has been tripled. 

Turning again to No. II., Part I., we have, for the annual prime cost 
value of the Imports in Sicca Rupees 16,11,000, and Part II. of No. II. 
affords, for the annual value, at Kathmandu, of the Exports, 1-2,77,800 
of Nepalese Rupees, equivalent to Kuldars 10,64,833-5-4, thus making 
the total of Imports and Exports 26,75,833-5-4 of Kuldar Rupees. But, 
from particular circumstances, the Imports of 1830-31 were above what 
can be considered an average specimen, and should be reduced by one 
lakh, in the articles of precious stones, English fowling-pieces, horses, vel¬ 
vets, and kimkhabs, owing to the extraordinary purchases of the Durbar 
in that year. After this deduction, there will remain a total of annual Im¬ 
ports and Exports, according to the lists of No. II., of something short of 
twenty-six lakhs, which sum agrees sufficiently well with the twenty-five 
lakhs yielded by the subsequent calculation upon the amounts of duties 
and of exemptions from duty. I am aware that, after the deduction from 
the Imports adverted to, there* will still remain an excess of Imports 


* Before I left Nepuf I liutl some reason to suppose these estimeles to lie too high b>- ;i 
third. 
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over Exports, amounting to four and a half lakhs of Rupees,* which may 
seem to want explanation, if considered as a permanent relation. But I 
think it will be felt, on reflection, that to attempt to reduce these estimates 
to rigorous precision, or to raise on them a nice speculation, would be to 
forget that they are necessarily mere approximations. In other respects, 
I hope and believe both parts of No. II. likely to be very useful; but 
in regard to the precise accuracy of its sum totals of annual transactions, 
I have no wish to deceive myself or others. 

In respect to the annual amount of duties realized by this Govern¬ 
ment upon this trade, I cannot ascertain it upon the Northern branch of 
the trade, but upon the Southern branch, or Imports and Exports from 
and to India, (which is farmed and more easily discoverable,) it reached 
last year the sum of one lakh and sixty-thousand three-hundred and 
sixty-four Nepalese Rupees. Now, if we take (as there are good grounds 
for doing) the duty, upon an average, of (i per cent, ad valorem, the above 
amount of duty will give a total annual value of Imports and Exports, 
with the plains of India alone, of 20,72,733^ Nepalese Paisa Ru¬ 
pees, equivalent to Siccas 17,81,821-10-8. But to this sum must be 
added the whole amount of Imports and Exports passing duty free, and 
which cannot be rated at less than seven lakhs of Kuldars per annum. 
There are exemptions, from principle, of a general nature, such as those 
affecting the export of gold, pice, and Nepalese rupees; and which 
articles alone amounted, for 1830-31, tofully five lakhs of Siccas, as per 
list of Part II. No. II. There are also exemptions from favoritism, 
which, by the usage of the Nepal Government, are largely extended to 
its more respectable functionaries, Civil and Military—all of whom, if 
they have a penny to turn, or expense to meet abroad, at once dabble 
in trade, and procure for themselves freedom of Export and Import for 
the nonce. The goods so exported and imported must be rated at a 
lakh per annum, nor can the Durbar’s own purchases or Imports be set 
down at less. We must add, therefore, seven lakhs of exempted goods 
to the nearly eighteen lakhs pointed out by the duties, and we shall have, 

* The deficiency of Exports is made lip, and more by the agricultural produce of the 
low lands, especially grain, six lakhs of which are annually sent to l’atlia, &c., where it is paid 
for in money wholly. The means of export afforded to Nepdl by her Tarai agriculture 
escaped me in drawing lip the tables of commerce.— B. II. II., 1834. 

The total of Exports and Imports must, therefore, be set down at upwards of thirty 
lakhs.— 13. II. II., 1857. 
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in this way, little short of twenty-five lakhs of Kuldars for the total 
amount value of the Exports and Imports, to and from the plains, as in¬ 
dicated by the amount of duties and of exemptions. Such, according to 
data, of some worth at least, is the present extent of the trade of Nepal. 
If we would reasonably conjecture to what a height that trade might easily 
grow, we. may do so by turning to the statistical documents touching the 
amount and nature of the Russian commerce with China via Kiachta; 
and then, comparing the facilities and difficulties of such a commerce 
with those which present themselves to a commerce with the same coun¬ 
try vid Kathmandu and Lhasa. From Petorsburgh to Pekin, by anv 
feasible commercial route, cannot be less than 5,500 miles and though 
there is water carriage for a great part of the way, yet such is the savage 
sterility of the country, and such the rigor of the climate, that the 
water pissage takes three years, and the land route one entire year, to 
accomplish it. The Russian Government levies high duties on this trade, 
not less than 20 to 25 per cent., save on Russian products, which are 
scant, compared with the foreign. There arc some monopolies, and many 
prohibitions, especially those mischievous ones affecting the export of 
either coin or precious metals. 

I have mentioned the interval separating Petersburgh and Pekin. It 
is further necessary to advert to the yet more distant seats, both 'of pro¬ 
duction and of consumption, in reference to the more valuable articles 
constituting the Russian trade. The Russians export to China peltry, 
woollen and cotton cloths, glass-ware, hard-ware, hides, and prepared 
leather. Of these, not more than half of the first is produced in Siberia, 
the other half is obtained from North America, either via England, or by 
way of Kamschatka and the Aleutian Isles* Of the cotton and woollen 
cloths, the coarse only are Russian made, the fine come chiefly from 
England; and the like is true of the glass-ware and hard-ware. The 
hides are, mainly, of home production. Russia imports from China musk, 
borax, rhubarb, tea, raw and wrought silk, ditto ditto cotton, porcelain, 
japan-ware, water colors, tec. But the best musk, borax and rhubarb 
by far are those of Tibet, and especially of Sifan, the North-Eastern 
Province of Tibet; and no tea is better or more abundant than that of 

* Mr. Brun gives 4,198 miles for what X take to be the direct, or nearly direct, way. 
Coxe, in one place, gives 6,383, in another place 4,701 miles. Bell's itinerary yields 6,342 
These are obviously the distances by various routes, or, by a more or less straight course, I 
take'nearly the mean of them. 
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Setchuen, which Province is only eighty-seven days'journey form Kath- 
mandn; whilst, of course, the musk, borax and rhubarb regions (as above 
indicated) are yet nearer to us, yet more inaccessible to the Russians, 
than Setchuen. 

. What more I have to say on these products will fall more naturally 
under my remarks' on the line of communication with these countries 
through Nepal; and to that topic I now address myself. From Cal¬ 
cutta to Pekin is 2,880 miles. Of this, the interval between Calcutta 
and Kathmandu tills 540 miles, two-thirds of the way being navigable 
commodiously by means of the Ganges and Gandak. The mountains of 
Ndpal and of Tibet are steep and high ; but they are, excepting the 
glaciers of the H imalaya, throughout i chequered with cultivation and popu¬ 
lation, as well as possessed of a temperate climate. It is only necessary to 
observe the due season for passing the Himalaya, and there is no physical 
obstacle to apprehend; so that the journey from Kathmandu to Pekin may 
be surely accomplished in five months, allowing for fifteen days of halts. 
Blit wherefore speak of Pekin? At the eighty-seventh stage only, from 
Kathmandfi, the merchant enters that rich and actively commercial Pro¬ 
vince of China proper, called Setchuen,* whence, by means of the Yang- 
tse-kiang, and of the Hoangho, he may transport his wares, as readily as 
cheaply, throughout the whole Central and Northern parts of China, if he 
can be supposed to have any adequate motive forgoing beyond the Capital 
of Setchuen, where ho may sell his European and Indian products, and 
purchase tea or silk or other products of China. The mountains of 
Sifa.li and of Tibet, which yield the finest borax, musk and rhubarb in 
the world, lie in his way both to and fro; and, in a word, without devi¬ 
ating from his immediate course, or proceeding above ninety days’ journey 
from Kathmandu, he may procure where they grow, or are wrought, all 
those valuable articles of commerce which Russia must seek indirectly 
and at a much greater cost. But England and China, and not Calcutta 
and China, it may be argued, must be the sites of the production and 
consumption of the truly valuable articles of this commerce, of which 
the Nepalese and Indians would have little more than the carrying 
trade; and England is afar off! It is so, indeed ; but, with reference to 
the cheapness and facility of ship freight, of how little importance to 


* The route from Lhdsa to the Central and Western Provinces of China is far more 
easy than that from Lhasa to Pekin, for which see No. IV. of these papers. ■ 
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commerce is the distance of England from Calcutta—not to mention 
that, as I have observed in reference to the Russian commerce, we must 
not suppose the Russian has no further to seek than Petersburgh, but 
remember that England and Canada supply him with half he needs 
From Canada Russia seeks through England our peltry, to convey it 
to the Chinese across the endless savage wastes of Siberia. What should 
hinder our Indian subjects and the Ndpalese from procuring these same 
furs at Calcutta and conveying them through Ndpai and Tibet to these 
same Chinese. At less than ninety stages from Kathmandh, they would 
arrive at the banks of the Hoangho in Sifan, or those of the Yang-tse- 
kiang in Setchuen; and then the merchants might be said to have 
reached their goal. What, again, should hinder the same merchants 
from under-selling the Russian, in the articles of English woollens, 
hard-ware and glass-ware, by conveying them to Setchuen from Cal¬ 
cutta, by the same route ? Nothing, it may safely be said, but want of 
sufficient information upon the general course and prospect of commerce 
throughout the world ; and that information we might easily communi¬ 
cate the practical substance of to them. There are no political bars or 
hindrances to be removed, for the Nepalese have used the Chinese 
commerce via Tibet for ages, and our Indian subjects might deal in 
concert with Ndpalese by joint firms at Kathmandu. Nay, by the 
same means, or now, or shortly, Europeans might essay this line of 
commercial adventure. But of them it is not my present purpose to 
speak.* Let the native merchants of Calcutta and of Nopal, separately 
or in concert, take up this commerce, and whilst we, though not the 
immediate movers, shall yet reap the great advantage of it, as consisting 
in an exchange of European articles for others chiefly wanted in Europe, 
we shall have a better chance of its growing to a vigorous maturity than 
if Europeans were to conduct it through its infancy. I have only fur¬ 
ther to add, in the way of continued contrast between the Russian 

* Lord Elgin is now proceeding to China, in ordor to determine the footing upon which 
the civilized world, and especially England, shall hereafter have commercial intercourse 
with the Celestial Empire. 

It may be worth while to remind His Excellency of the vast extent of conterminous fron¬ 
tier and trading necessity in this quarter, between Gilgit and Brahmaknnd. We might 
stipulate for a Commercial Agent or Consul to he located at Lhisa, or for a trading frontier 
post, like Kiachta; and ; at all events, it would add to the weight and prestige of our Am¬ 
bassador, to show himself familiar with his whole case, or with the landward, as well as the 
sea-board relations of' Britain and China .—Note of 1857. 


D 
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commerce and that here sketched, that whilst the former is loaded witn 
duties to the extent of 25 per cent., the latter would, in Ndpal, be subject 
only to 8 per cent* duty ; in Tibet, to no duty at all; and in our Pro¬ 
vinces only, I fancy, to a very moderate one, which might perhaps bo 
advantageously abolished. Having thus, in the best manner I was able, 
without numerous books to refer to, none of which are to be had here, 
given a rapid view of the grounds upon which I conceive a very flourish¬ 
ing commerce might be driven in European and Indian articles, between 
the great Cis and Traus-Himalayan plains, by means (at least in the 
first instance) of our Indian subjects and those of Nepal, I need only 
add, that the document No. I» is designed to arouse and direct the atten¬ 
tion of the native merchants of Calcutta; that I have given it a popular 
form with an eye to its publication for general information in the 
Gleanings in Science ; that No. 2 might be similarly published with 
advantage, with some modification perhaps of the general remarks (not 
No. 3 for obvious reasons); and lastly, that nothing further is necessary, 
iu order to give this publication all the effect which could be wished, 
than simply to enjoin the Editor of that work to refer any "native 
making enquiries on the subject to the Resident at Kathmandu, who, 
without openly aiding or interfering, might smooth the merchant’s way 
to Kiithmiind li, and assist him with counsel and information. To prove 
that I have laid no undue stress on this matter, I only desire that a 
reference be had to the circumstances and extent of the Russian com¬ 
merce at Kiachta, as lately (i. e. in 1829) laid before Parliament; and 
even if this parallel between the two trades be objected to in its present 
extent, (and I have run it the whole length of China on one side, partly 
from a persuasion of the soundness of the notion, partly to provoke 
enquiry,) let us limit our own views to Tibet and maintain the parallel 
so modified. It may instruct, as well as stimulate us. Tibet, in the 
large sense, is an immense country, tolerably well peopled, possessed of 


* That is, the 6 per cent, before spoken of and 2 per cent, more levied between Kathmdndd 
and the Bhotc Frontier; but the latter duty, can haully be rated so high : at all events, 
8 per cent, will amply cover all Custom IIoubc charges within the NdpSlese dominions. In 
oi'.r territories, the duties appear to reach 7 per cent. See general remarks to Fart I. 

By the terms of tho Treaty of 1792, the duties leviable on both sides are limited to per 
cent, ail ralorem of the invoice. The actual charges to which the trader is put far exceed 
tho customs duties es nomine, since tolls are levied by every Jagecrdar on the transit o 
goods through the low lands. 
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temperate climate, rich in natural productions, and inhabited by no 
rude nomades, but by a settled, peaceful, lettered, and commercially 
disposed race, to whom our broad cloths are the one thing needful; since, 
whilst all ranks and ages, and both sexes, wear woollen cloths, the 
native manufactures are most wretched, and China has none of a 
superior sort and moderate price wherewith to supply the Tibetans. 
With her musk, her rhubarb, her borax, her splendid wools, her 
mineral and animal wealth, her universal need of good woollens, and her 
incapacity to provide herself, or to obtain supplies from any of her 
neighbours, Tibet may well be believed capable of maintaining a large 
and valuable exchange of commodities with Great Britain, through the 
medium of our Indian subjects and the people of Ndp&l, to which latter 
the aditus, closed to all others by China, is freely open. Nor is it 
now needful to use another argument, in proof of the extension of which 
this commerce is capable, than simply to point to the recorded extent 
of the existing Russian commerce with China across Siberia. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) B. H. HODGSON, 

Offi dating Red dent. 


P. S■ 1857.—A costly road has been constructed recently over the 
Western Himalaya ; but, adverting to proximity and accessibility to the 
various centres of supply and demand, I apprehend that a brisk trade 
between the Cis and Trans-Himalayan countries would inevitably seek 
the route of the Central or Eastern part of the chain. To Delhi, Benares, 
Patna, Dacca and Calcutta, on the one hand, to all the rich and populous 
parts of Tibet, extending from Digarcbee to Sffan, on the other hand, 
either of the latter routes is far nearer and much more accessible. By the 
unanimous testimony of all natives and of written native authorities. 
Western Tibet is very much the poorest, most rugged, and least populous 
part of that country. Utsang, Kham, Sffan, and the proximate parts 
of China furnished all the Materials, save shawl wool, for a trade with us, 
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as well as all the effective demand for our. commodities. All this points 
to Kdthm&ndii, Darjeeling or Go£lp&r&, as the most expedient line of 
transit of the Himalaya. 


B. H. H. 


No. I. 

ON THE TRADE or NEPAL. 

When we consider how much intelligent activity the native inhabitants 
of Calcutta have, of late years, been manifesting, we cannot help 
wondering that none of the mercantile class among them should have 
yet turned their attention to the commerce of Ndp&l. Do they not know 
that the Ndwars, or aborigines of the great Valley of Ndp&l, have, from the 
earliest times, maintained an extensive commercial intercourse between 
the plains of India on the one hand and those of Tibet on the other; that 
Nepdl is now subject to a wise and orderly Native Government; that 
owing to the firm peace and alliance between that Government and the 
Honorable Company’s, the Indian merchant has full and free access to 
N epal; that the confidence inspired by the high character of the native 
administration, and by the presence of a British Resident at the Court, 
has led the native merchants of Benares to establish several flourishing 
kothees at Kathmandu ; that the Cashmerians of Patna have had 
kothees there for ages past; that so entirely is the mind of the inhabi¬ 
tants of our territories now disabused of the old idle dread of a journey to 
Ndpal, that lakhs of the natives of Oude, Behar, and North-East Bengal, 
of all ranks and conditions, annually resort to KAthmdndfi, to keep the 
great vernal festival at Pasupati Kshetra. Are the shrewd native 
merchants of Calcutta incapable of imitating the example of their bre¬ 
thren of Ben&res, who have now no less than ten kothees at Kathmandu ; 
and will it not shame them to hear, that whilst not one of them has 
essayed a visit to Kathmandu, to make enquiry and observation on the 
spot, very many Ndpalese have found their way to Calcutta, and realized, 
on their return, cent, per cent, on their speculations in European articles ? 
The native merchants of Calcutta have, whilst there, a hard struggle to 
maintain with their European rivals in trade, but at Katbmandli, they 
would have no such formidable rivalry to contend with, because 
Europeans, not attached to the Residency, have no access to the country 
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and without such access, they probably could not, and certainly have not, 
attempted to conduct any branch of the trade in question. But every 
native of the plains of India is free to enter Nep&l at his pleasure, nor 
would he find any difficulty in procuring from the Government of the 
country permission to sojourn by himself or his agent at Kathmdndfi, for 
purposes of trade. With a view to arouse, as well as to direct, the 
attention of our native brethren of the City of Palaces, in regard to the 
trade of Ndpal, we subjoin some of the principal details respecting the 
route, the manner and the cost of carriage, and the nature and amount 
of the duties levied by the Ndpfil Government. It cannot be necessary 
to dwell upon that portion of the way which lies within the heart of our 
own Provinces—suffice it to say that, by the Ganges and Gandak, there is 
commodious water carriage at all seasons, from Calcutta to Govindgunge 
or Kesriah, situated on the Gandak River, in the Zillah of Sarun, and 
no great wa.y from the boundary of the Nepdleso territories. Kesriah 
or Govindgunge, then, must be the merchant’s place of debarkation 
for himself and his goods, and there he must provide himself with 
bullocks for the conveyance of his wares, as far as the base of the greater 
mountains of Nepal, where again, he will have to send back the bullocks 
and hire men to complete the transfer of his merchandise to Kathmandd; 
and here we may notice a precaution of some importance, which is, that 
the merchant’s wares should be made up at Calcutta into secure packages 
adapted for carriage on a man’s back of the full weight of two Calcutta 
bazar mauuds each ; because, if the wares be so made up, a single 
mountaineer will carry that surprising weight over the huge mountains 
of Nepal, whereas two men not being able to unite their strength with 
effect in the conveyance of goods, packages heavier than two maunds are, 
of necessity, taken to pieces on the road at great hazard and incon¬ 
venience, or the merchant must submit to have very light weights 
carried for him, in consideration of his awkwardness or inexperience in 
regard to the mode of adjusting loads. Besides the system of duties pro¬ 
ceeds in some sort upon a presumption of such loads as those prescribed ; 
and lastly, two such loads form exactly a bullock freight; and upon bul¬ 
locks it is necessary, or at least highly expedient, to convey wares from 
Kesriah to the foot of the mountains. Let every merchant, therefore, make 
up his goods into parcels of two full bazar maunds each, and let him have 
with him apparatus for fixing two of such parcels across a bullock’s saddle. 
He will thus save much money and trouble. Kesriah and Govindgunge are 
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both flourishing villages, at which plenty of good bullocks can be had by 
the merchant, for the carriage of his wares, as well as a good tattoo for 
his own riding to the foot of the Hills, whence he himself must either 
walk, or provide himself (as he easily can at Hitounda) with a dooly, for 
the journey through the mountains to Kathmandu. The hire of a bul¬ 
lock from Kesriah to Hitounda, at the foot of the mountains, is three 
Sicca Rupees : besides which sum, there is an expense of six annas per 
bullock to tokdars or watch-men on this route, viz. two annas at Moor- 
liali, two at Biclxiako, and two at Hitounda. The total expenses, there¬ 
fore, per bullock, from Kesriah to Hitounda, are Sicca Rupees 3-6-0. 
The load of each bullock is four pukka maunds. The stages are nine, 
as follows :—Kesriah to Bhopatpoor, 5 cos ; to Lohia, 7 cos ; to Segoulee, 
5 cos; to Amodahi, 5 cos; to Pursoni, 6 cos; to Bisouliah or Simra- 
basa, 4 cos; to Bichiako, 5 cos; to Chooriah Ghauti, 3 cos; and to 
Hitounda, 4 cos; being 44 cos in all. Hitounda, as already fre¬ 
quently observed, is at the foot of the great mountains, which, for 
want of roads, no beast of burden can traverse laden. Men, there¬ 
fore, are •employed, but so athletic and careful and trustworthy are 
the hill porters, that this sort of carriage is far less expensive or incon¬ 
venient than might be imagined. The precautions in respect to pack¬ 
ages before prescribed having been attended to by the trader, ho will find 
the four maunds of goods, which constituted the one bullock's load as far 
as Hitounda, readily taken up by two hill porters, who will convey them 
most carefully in six days to Kathmandu. It is an established rule, that 
four maunds, properly packed, make two bakkoos, or men’s loads, which 
are conveyed to Kathmandu at the fixed rate of two Rupees of the country 
per bakkoo or load. The stages and distances are as follows :—Hitounda 
to Bhainsa Dobhang, 34 cos ; to Bhimjihcdy, 4 cos ; to Tambakhani, 3 cos ; 
toCliitlong, 3 cos ; to Thankot, 3 cos ; to Kathmandu, 3 cos—Total, 19.1 
cos. At Hitounda, there is a Custom House Chokcy, where packages 
are counted merely, not opened, nor is any duty levied there. At Chisapani 
Fort, which is half way between Bhimphedy and Tambakhani, is another 
Custom Chokey, and there merchandise is weighed, and a Government 
duty is levied of one anna per dharni of three seers, being two Paisa 
Rupees per bakkoo: also, a Zemindary duty at Chitlong of two annas 
per bakkoo or load of 32 dhdrni, in other words of 96 ordinary seers. 

At Thankot, the last stage but one, a further Zemindary duty is levied 
of four annas per bakkoo. 
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Summary Recapitulation of the Expenses for Carriage and f uty 
between Hitounda and Kathmandu. 

Ncpdle&e Ha. Siccas. 

Hire of Porters . 4 0 0 3 4 0.J 

Duties Paisa Rupees 4 f2 0 312 8 3 00* 

Per bullock load ... 7 12 8 6 4 9f 

To which, if we add the 3-6-0 Sicca for bullock hire and watch-meu, 
between Kesriah and Hitounda, we shall have a total of Sicca Rupees 
9-10-9 J for the expense, for duty and carriage, of conveying four pukka 
bazar maunds and upwards, (64 dharni or 192 ordinary seers exactly,) from 
the Ghaut of the Gandak to Kathmandu, where linally the goods are 
subject to an ad valorem, duty of Rupees 3-8-0 of the country or 2-13-6 
Sicca, and where the merchant may get cent, per cent, upon Calcutta 
prices for his European articles, if they have been well selected. 

The duties upon Imports from the plains, leviable at Kathmandu, are 
farmed by the Government, instead of being collected directly. 

The farm is called Bhansar—the farmer, Bhansari. 

On the arrival of a merchant with goods from the plains, the Bhans&ri, 
or his deputy, waits upon the merchant and seals up his bales, if it be 
not convenient to him to have them at once examined. When the bales 
are opened and the goods inspected, an ad valorem duty (for the most 
part) of 31 per cent, is levied on them by tho Bhansari, thus :— 

JVcjjdlesc Its. Siccas. 

For Kinara or Kinara, per cent. ... 2 0 0 1 10 0 

For JNirikhi, per cent.. 1 8 0 1 3 6 

3 8 0 2 13 6 

The value of the goods, upon which depends the amount of duty, 
is settled by inspection of the merchant's invoice and by appraisement 
of a regular officer, thence called the Nirikhman. If the merchant con¬ 
tinue to dispute tho appraiser’s valuation, and the consequent amount, 
of duty, and will not listen to reason, it is usual for the Government, 
in the last resort, to require the merchant to dispose of his wares to it 
at'his own alleged valuation. 
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Let no one therefore think to abate the duty, by under-valuing his goods, 
for if he do, he may find himself taken at his word, when he least expected 
it. For the rest, if he be fair and reasonable, and exhibit his invoice, 
he has nothing to fear from the Bhansari, who is not a man of eminent 
place or power, and if he were, would not be suffered, under the present 
able administration, to oppress the merchant. In respect to the duties 
levied on the way up, (at Chisapani and Thankot,) as already explained, 
they are called Sayer and Bakwaoon. If the merchant please, he may 
avoid paying them on the road, and settle for them at Kdthmdndu, in 
which case the Collector of Chisapani takes a memorandum of the weight 
of the goods and forwards it to the Bhansari and to the Government 
Collector at Katliamndu, giving the merchant, at the same time, a note 
of hand to pass him on. 

We have stated that the duty on Imports from the plains is, in general, 
an ad valorem one of 3-8-0 of the country currency ; but, as there is a 
different rate in respect to some of the articles, and, as the enumeration 
of the chief Imports will serve as a sort of guide to the Calcutta trader, 
who may be disposed to adventure a speculation to Kdthmandu, we shall 
give a list of these Imports with the duty assigned to each. 
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N HI'AL Rui'EKS 

AND SlCCAS. 

European Broad Cloths and other ' 




0 



Woollens of all sorts 

j- rer uont. 

8 

2 

13 

European Chintzes and other) n . 
Cotton of all sorts ... J 

3 

8 

0 



2 

13 

European Silks of all sorts 

Ditto 

3 

8 

0 

2 

13 

European Linens of all sorts 

Ditto 

3 

8 

0 

2 

13 

Amritsur and Cashmere Shawls, good Ditto 

3 

8 

0 

2 

13 

13 

Dacca Muslins and Jamdanees,) 
Sahans, &c.. } Dltto 

3 

.8 

0 

2 

Malda and Bhangulpoor Silk and) Tv 
mixed Silk and Cotton Stuffs... J 1,0 

3 

8 

0 

<•> 

13 

Benares Kimkhabs, Tof'tas, Mush-i 

j- Ditto 

3 

8 

0 



roos, Sliamlas, Dopattahs, &c, 1 

2 

13 

Mirzapoor and Calpee Kharwas) 
and Garhas ... ... j 

• Ditto 

3 

8 

0 

2 

13 

Mowsahans, Andarsahs, &c. 

Ditto 

O 

8 

0 

2 

13 

Behar Pagrees, Khasas, &e. 

Ditto 

3 

8 

0 

2 

13 


6 

fi 

6 

6 


6 

6 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 
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Duty in 

Nepal Rupees and Siccas. 


Bareilly, Lucknow and Tanda 1 Pflr ^ 3 g Q 
L/iiintzes ••• ... ... j 


European Cutlery,' as 
Scissors, &e. 


Knives ’ 1 Ditto 


European Glass-ware, as Chan-1 n; , 
deliers, Wall-shades, &c. ... J 

European Mirrors, Window-glass, 

&e. 


is, J 


Ditto 


Indian Kiranas, or Groceries, 
Drugs, Dyes, and Spieery of all 
sorts 


} 


Ditto 


Peltry of Europe and India, as j p..., 
Dacca, other Skins, Goat ditto,&c. j 1 0 
Quicksilver, Ycrmilion, Red and 

White Lead, Brimstone, Jasta, V Ditto 
Ranga, Camphor ... ... J 

Indigo pays in kind ... ... Ditto 

Precious Stones, as Diamond, 1 TVf , 
Emerald, Pearl, Coral ... J 1 0 

Indian 
&c. 


Laces, as Kalabuttu, Gotah, | 


3 8 0 
3 8 0 
3 8 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

10 0 0 
18 0 

5 0 0 


2 13 6 
2 13 6 
2 13 6 

2 13 6 

4 1 0 

4 10 

4 10 

8 2 0 
1 3 6 

4 10 


Whoever has sold his wares at Kathmandu will next look to purchasing 
a “ Return Cargo” with tho proceeds of such sale. We therefore now 
proceed to notice the manner and amount of the Export duties levied by 
the Nupal Government upon goods exported to the plains. There is no 
difference between goods the produce of NdpaJ arid such as are the pro¬ 
duce of Bhote (Tibet) or China, all paying on exportation to India at 
the same rate. 

The Exports, like the Imports, are farmed, and it is therefore with the 
Bhansari that the merchant will have again to treat. 

The Export duty is an ad valorem one, and amounts, for the most 
part, to 4-11-1 per cent., which is levied thus:— 

Ostensibly. Really. 


As Bakkooana ... 

... 

... 1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

As Nirikhi 

, . . 

... 1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

As Kiuara 

... 

... 2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 



4 

4 

0 

4 

11 

1 


E 
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These sums art* Nepalese currency. Their equivalents in Sicca Rupees 
are 3-7-3 and 3-13-9. There are no further duties levied on the road, 
and the merchant, upon payment of the above ad valorem duty at Kath¬ 
mandu, receives from the Bhansari a Pass, or Dhoka Nikasi, which will 
carry him, free, beyond the limits of Nepal. 

The merchant’s goods, on his return, should be made up, as on his ap¬ 
proach, into bakkoos or men’s loads of thirty-two dharnis of three seers 
per dharni, and lie should have bullocks waiting his arrival at Hitounda, 
by previous arrangement. 

The following is a list of some of the principal Exports, with their 
respective duties :— 


Duties in 


Articles. 


Nepal Eutees anj> Siocas. 


Cliours. ... Per Cent. 4 11 1 

Tibetan, Himalayan and Chinese 
Woollens, as Maleeda, Toos, 

Namda, Chourpat, Rahry, 

Bhot, &c. 

Chinese damasked and brocaded) ...., , ,, , 

Satins and Silks .} Dltto 411 1 

Sob&ga or Borax ... ... Ditto 4 11 1 

Nepalese, Bhotoa and Chinese 
Drugs—Rhubarb, Mihargiyali, 

Zahamtohara, Momira, Jata- 
xnangsee, Hurtal, &c. 


Bhotca and Nepalese Paper ... Ditto 4 11 1 

Musk Pods, per seer of 32 Sa Wt. 1 4 0 

Gold ... ... ... . Duty free. 


j-Ditto 4 11 1 


| Ditto 4 11 1 


3 13 9 

3 13 9 


3 13 9 

3 13 9 

4 13 9 

3 13 9 
1 0 3 


Silver ... ... ... . Prohibited. 


Copper 


Rupees of the Plains ... 

Rupees of Ndpal and 
Pice of ditto... 

Bhoto Poneys or Tanghans, each 
Hard-ware, as Iron Phowrahs,) p r , , . , 
&c. &c.} rer 0ent - * 11 




Ditto. 
Free. 
7 0 


5 11 0 
3 13 9 


Though we would not advise the native merchant of Calcutta to 
meddle, in the first instance, directly, himself, with the trade of Bhote, 
whether in Exports or Imports, yet as that country causes the great 
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demand for European woollens in particular, and is, on many accounts; 
of more consideration in a commercial point of view thau Nepal, wc shall 
give some details relative to the trade with it, through Nepal, analo¬ 
gous to those we have already furnished respecting the trade with Nepffl 
itself. 

The duties upon the Bhote trade are levied by Government through 
its own officers, not farmed, like the duties on the trade with the plains. 
Goods of the plains, (whether the produce of Europe or India,) exported 
through Nepal to Bhote, are made up into packages or bakkoos, of 
sixteen dharnis, or forty-eight seers only, owing to the extreme difficul¬ 
ties of the road, which will not permit a man to carry more than that 
weight upon his back; and there are no other means whatever of con¬ 
veyance, until the Himalaya has been passed. Upon these bakkoos or 
loads, the duty is levied, and amounts to Paisa Rupees 1-0-1 per bakkoo, 
for all articles alike. The duty is levied at the Taksar or Mint, and 
the Collector.is familiarly called Taksari in consequence. 


The details of duty of the 1-0-1 

are 

these:— 

Taksar . 

0 

G 

0 

Nikasi 

0 

10 

0 

Bahidar ... 

0 

0 

1 

Paisa Rupees 

1 

0 

1 — Siceas 0 10 10 


Upon payment of this sum to the Taksari, that officer furnishes the 
merchant with a passport, which will pass his goods, free, to the frontier 
of Bhote or Tibet. 

The chief Exports to Bhote are European Broad Cloths (crimson, 
green, orange, liver, and brown-colored), Cutlery, Pearls, Coral, Diamonds, 
Emeralds, Indigo, and Opium. Goods imported into Nopal from 
Bhote (no duty levied there) pay to the Taksar at Kathmandu as 
follows:— 


Articles. Duty. 

Musk Pods, per seer (in kind) . 1,1 Tolahs. 

Gold, per tolali ... . 1 Anna. 

Silver is all necessarily sold to the Taksar and is received at the 
Sicca weight, paid for at the Nepalese or Mohari weight, difference 
three annas. 
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.Abticles. 


Ditty. 

Chours, white . 

Per Dharni 

4 Annas, 

Ditto, black 

Ditto 

3 „ 

Chinese and Bhotea Velvets, Woollens, } 
Satins, Silk Thread, and Raw Silk ... < 

! Per Cent. 

4 Rupees. 

Peltry of Mongolia and Bhote, as Samoor, 

| Ditto 

4 

Kakoon, Chuah-khal, Garbsootb, _ 

X J5 

Borax . 

Ditto 

.4 

Chinese and Bhotea Tea 

Ditto 

4 „ 

Drugs 

Ditto 

4 „ 


From Kathmandu to Bhote Frontier, or, rather, to the frontier marts 
of Kooti and of Keroong, tiierc are two roads, one of which is called the 
Keroong, and the other the Kooti way, after the marts in question, which 
are respectable Bhotea Towns. 

The following are the stages and expenses:—Kathmftndu to Kooti, 
eight stages, sixteen dharnis, or forty-eight seers, a man’s load. His hire, 
2 Rupees of Nepal—or Siccas 1-10-0 for the trip. 

The stages are Sankhoo, 3<| cos ; to Sipa, 7*] cos; to Choutra, 5 cos ; to 
Maggargaon or Dharapani, 3 or 4 cos ; to Listi, 5 cos ; to Khasa, 4 cos ; 
to Ckesang, 5 cos ; to Kooti, 3£ cos. 

From Kathmandu to Keroong, the eight stages are :—To Jaiphal-ke- 
powah, 4 cos; to Nayakot, 5 cos ; to Taptap, 4 cos ; to Preboo, 4 cos ; to 
Dhomchap, 5 cos ; to Maidan Pootali, 3 cos ; to Risoo (frontier), 4 cos; 
to Maim a, 4 cos ; to Keroong, 4 cos. 

The load is the same as on the Kooti road and the hire of the carrier 
the same. 

The Himalaya once passed, you come to a tolerably plain country, 
along which beasts of burden can travel laden. The usual carriage is on 
poneys and mules, which carry two bakkoos of sixteen dharnis each, and 
can be hired for the trip, from Lhasa to the Nepal Frontier, for twenty 
Rupees of Bhote currency. They perform the journey in about a month, 
allowing for three or four days’ halts. 

P. S .—The Nt'palese dharni is equal to three seers. The Nepalese 
Rupee is worth thirteen annas. It is called, after an ancient dynasty, 
Mahendra Mally, or shortly and commonly Moliari. It is almost a 
mere nominal coin, from its scarceness, the common currency consisting 
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of Half Rupees or Mohars. The Bhoto Rupee is called Ivala Moliari. 
It ought to be equal to the Ndpalese, but is rendered five gundas less 
valuable by undue adulteration. 

N. B .—This paper is thrown into a popular form for publication in 
the Gleanings in Science (without the date and signature,) if the idea 
be approved. 

(Signed) B. II. HODGSON, 

Officiating Resident. 

Nepal Residency, ] 

The 1st December 1S31. f 
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No. II.— (Continued.) 

Export (of Tibetan and Nepalese Goods) to the Plains in 1S30-31. 
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ON THE 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF Til 15 

?i) i m a l a y a* 

By E. II. HODGSON, Esq. 


A CLEAR outline, illustrated by a sketch map of the principal natural 
divisions of the Himalaya, is, and long has been, a great desideratum ; 
for Physical Geography, which derives so many aids from the other 
Physical Sciences, is expected in return to render back to them, without 
unnecessary delay, a distinct demarcation of its own provinces, since by 
that alone researchers in so many departments are enabled to refer the 
respective pkeenomena they are versant with to their appropriate local 
habitations, in a manner that shall be readily intelligible, causally sig¬ 
nificant, and wholly independent of the shifting and unmeaning arron- 
dissements of politics. 

It is true, that our knowledge of the large portion of these mountains, 
lying beyond the limits of British dominion, is lar from complete. 
But is our knowledge any thing like complete of our own hill posses¬ 
sions ? and, if we are to wait until Nepal, Sikim, and Bhutan become 
thoroughly accessible to Science, must we not indefinitely postpone a 
work, the most material part of which may (I think) be performed with 
such information as wo now possess ? 

The details of Geography, ordinarily so called, are wearisomely insig¬ 
nificant ; but the grand features of Physical Geography have a pregnant 
value, as being alike suggestive of new knowledge, and facilitativc of the 
orderly distribution and ready retention of old. I purpose to adhere 
to those grand features, and to exhibit them in that causal connexion 
which gives them their high interest with men of mind. 

I had been for several years a traveller in the Himalaya, before I 
could get rid of that tyranny of the senses, which so strongly impresses 

* Him a = snow, Alaya = place of. The compound is Himalaya, not Himalaya as usually 
pronounced. The synonyincs Ilimitclinla and Ilimdduya (wlicnco the Classic jEmodus) 
mean, respectively, snowy mountain and place of appearance of snow (udaya.) 
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almost all beholders of th ts stupendous scenery with the conviction that 
the mighty maze is quite without a plan. My first fftep towards free¬ 
dom from this overpowering obtrusiveness of impressions .'off aehse was 
obtained by steady attention to the fact, that the vast' vblume of the 
Himalayan waters flows more or less at right angles to the general 
direction of the Himalaya, but so that the numberless streams of 
the mountains are directed into a few grand rivers of the plains, either 
at or near the' confines of the two regions. My next step was due to 
the singular significance of the topographic nomenclature of the Ndpd- 
lese, whose “ Sapt Gandaki” and “Sapt Cousika”* rivetted my attention 
upon the peculiar aqueous system of the Himalayas, urging me thence¬ 
forward to discover, if possible, what cause operated this marked con¬ 
vergence of innumerable transverse parallel streams, so as to bring them 
into a limited series of distinct main rivers. My third and last step 
was achieved when I discovered that the transcendaut elevation and 
forward position, at right angles to the line of ghats, of the great 
snowy peaks, presented that causal agency I was in search of; tho 
remotest radiating points of the feeders of each great river being coinci¬ 
dent with tho successive loftiest masses f belonging to the entire extent 
of the Himalaya. It was in Ndpiil that this solution of these problems 
occurred to me, and so uniformly did the numerous routes I possessed 
represent the points of extreme divergence of the great rivers by their 
feeders as synoptical with the highest peaks, that I should probably 
long ago have satisfied myself upon the subject, if my then correspon¬ 
dent, Captain Herbert, had not so decidedly insisted on tiro very opposite 
doctrine—to wit, that the great peaks intersect instead of bounding tho 
principal alpine river basins. 

Captain Herbert’s extensive personal conversancy with the Western 
Himalaya, added to his high professional attainments, made mo for a 
long time diffident of my own views. But the progress of events, and 
increasing knowledge of other parts of the chain, seeming to confirm 
the accuracy of those views, it occurred to me more carefully to inves¬ 
tigate whether tho facts and tho reason of the ease were not, upon the 
whole, demonstrative of the inaccuracy of that able and lamented officer’s 

* See Journal No. 198, for December 1848, p. 648, &c. . * 

f This expression is used advisedly, for every pre-eminent elevation of the Hima¬ 
laya is not so much a peak as a cluster of peaks springing from a huge sustaining 
and connected base. 

H 
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dogma. Doubtless tbc Western Himalaya* * * § presents appearances calcu¬ 
lated to sustain Captain Herbert’s opinion, whilst such persons only as are 
unaccustomed to deal with the classifications of Science, will expect them 
to correspond point by point with those natural phcBnomena, which it is 
at least one chief merit of such arrangements, merely to enable us readily 
to grasp and retain. But that the entire body of facts now within our 
ken is upon the whole opposed to Captain H.’s doctrine,f' and that that 
doctrine suits ill with the recognized axioms of Geology and Geography, 
is, I think, certain ; and I shall with diffidence now proceed to attempt 
the proof of it. 

A tyro in Geology, I shall not further dwell on the theoretical side of 
the question than may be requisite to facilitate and complete the appre¬ 
hension of my readers ; but the facts, quoad Ndpiil at least, I trust, that 
my sketch map, rude as it is, and the following observations, may render 
sufficiently indisputable; it being always remembered that I deal with 
generals, not particulars, aiming to establish the general accuracy of my 
main proposition, vis. that the great peaks, hound instead of intersecting 
the alpine river basins, and that, in truth, the peaks by so bounding 
create the basins, whereas their intersection would destroy them. 

And now, without further preface, I turn to the accompanying sketch 
map, and submit such remarks as it seems to require. It will be seen at 
a glance, that it embraces the whole Himalaya from 78° to 94° of lon¬ 
gitude, comprising the following peaks and basins :—peak of Jamnoutri 
(a), peak of Nanda-devi (A), peak of Dhoula-giri (B), peak of Gosain-than 
(C), peak of KangchanJ (D), peak of Chumalhari (E), peak of the 
Gemini § (e)—which peaks include and constitute the following alpine 
river basins, vis. that of the Ganges, that of the Karnali, that of the 
Gandak, that of the Cbsi, that of the Tishta, that of the Monas, and that 
of the Subhansri (pass). The subjoined Table exhibits the elevation and 
the position of these dominant peaks, with the authority for both. 

* The Western Himalaya, as it approaches the Boli'ir, is in many respects anomalous, 
owing, as I conceive, to the crossing of that meridional chain. The true and normal Hima¬ 
laya is parallelic or runs West and East. 

+ Journal No. 126, extra pp. 20 and 22. 

t Kang, stjow; chan, abounding—having, like the English suffix, full in fearful, &c. 
Chumalhitri, holy mountain of Chuma. 

§ I have so named the two proximate peaks of nearly equal height, which are inserted 
without name in Pemberton’s large map, in long. 92° 50', lat. 27° 00'. 
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a Jamnoutri .. 25660 30°55' 78°12' J. A. S. No. 120, As. Roe. Vol. XII. 

A Nanda-dcVi .. 2559S 30“22' 79"5l)' J. A. S. No. 120. 

B Dlioula-giri .. 27600 29°10' 83° As. Res. Vol. XII., J. A. S. No. 12G. 

C Gosam-tliitu.. 24700 28°20' 86° As. Res. Vol. XII. 

D Kangchan .. 28170 27'’42' 88"10' J. A. S. No. 197, with Map annexed, 

K Chumaliidri.. 23929 27°52' 89 18' The same. 

e Gemini ‘ ’ | j -7“50' 02 r '50' 1’emberton’s Report and Map. 

The longitudinal dark lines of the map indicate—the upper one, tho 
Himalaya proper; the lower one, the last low range verging on the plains. 
The transverse or vertical dark lines denote the great peaks with tho 
ridges sent Southwards l>y them. The Himalaya proper is traced along 
the lino of the ghats or passes into Tibet; and the principal passes of 
Nepal and Sikim into Tibet, or Takkikhar, Mustang, Keriuig, Ktiti, 
Hatia, Walking, Lachen, are sot down along the Himalaya, as well for 
their novelty as to illustrate the ghat line of the snows. 

Along the last low range of hills arc marked the position of tho Maris or 
Hlitins within the range, and the position of the Bkavor and Tarai* ** 
without it. 

Sallyau-mari, Gongtali-mari, Chitwan-mari, Makwani-mari, and 
Bijaypiir-mari, are so many Nepalese samples of those singular quasi 
valleys, termed Dhuns to tho Westward.-f* In the plateau of Tibet I have 
indicated the limits of tho Northern and Southern divisions, and in the 
latter those of the three great Trans-Uimalayan provinces, or <*nan, 
extending (from the Bobir) Easterly to the Gangri boundary range of Lake 
Mapham ; Utsang, thence stretching to the Gakbo River beyond Lhasa ; 
and Khain, which reaches from the Gakbo lliver to the Yiinling, or 
limitary range of China and Tihot.j' Thus reverting to the regions South 
of the line of ghats loading into Tibet, we have, clearly defined, the several 


* Tnrai, taroi, or taroiani = lowlands, swampy tract at the base of tlie bills, seems to bo 
a genuinely Tut.tnian word, and were the map of India carefully examined, many more 
such preariniL terms would probably be discovered, to prove the universal spread over the 
Continent of that earlier race, which is now chiefly confined to the Deccan. Tar in Tamil, 
Tal in Canarese, means “to be low,” and the affixes oi of Tar-ei, and ni of Taroia-ni, arc, tho 
former, Tamilian, and tho latter, very general, in or ni being the genilival and inflexional 
sign of several Southern and Northern tongues of the Turanian group of languages. Tho 

** Thai” of Cutoh is a term precisely equivalent to our Tarei, and is the merely aspirate 
form of Canarese Tal above cited. ’ 

t Sco J. A. S. No. 126, p. xxxiii. ct. scq. and p. cxxxiv. 

X See Houtos from Kilthmiindd to Pekin in sequel and paper on Ilorsok and Sifin. 
Sffan is the Eastern boundary of Kliam, which commences, on the line of route from Ndpitl at 
Sangwa,.the 51st stago, and extends to Tachindo, the 104 th and political boundary of Tibet 
and China. Tho Yunling chain seems to run along the Wostoru verge of Siifan. 
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natural provinces or divisions of the Himalaya, with their causal distribu¬ 
tion, as follows, commencing from the Westward—lsf, the alpine basin of 
the Ganges, extended from the peak of Jamnoutri to the peak of Nanda- 
ddvi (Juwar or Juwahir), or, in other words, from East long. 78° 12' to 79° 
50’; 2?icZ,the alpinebasin of the Karnali, reaching from the peak of Nanda- 
ddvi to that of Dhoula-giri, or from 79° 50' to 83°; 3rd, the alpine basin 
of the Gandak, stretching from the peak of Dhoula-giri to that of Gosaiu- 
than, or from 83° to 86°; 4 th, the alpine basin of the C6si, extending from the 
peak of Gosain-than to that of Kangclian, or from 86° to 88° 10'; 5 th, the 
alpine basin of theTishta, reaching from the peak of Kangclian to that of 
Chumalhari, or from 88° 10' to 89° 18'; (>th, the alpine basin of the 
Monas, stretching from the peak of Chumalhari to that of the Gemini, or 
from 89° 18' to 92’ 50'; and, lastly, the alpine basin of the Subhansri, of 
which the Western limit is the Gemini, but the Eastern peak unascertained. 
It should be sought somewhere about 94° 50', between which point and 
the extreme Eastern limits of the Himalaya must bo the basin of the 
Dihong. That the above distribution of the Himalaya into natural dis¬ 
tricts is, upon the whole, as consistent with the facts as it is eminently 
commodious and highly suggestive, I have no hesitation of asserting. Lost, 
however, I should extend my present Essay to undue limits, or trench upon 
the province of Colonel Waugh and the other able professional men who 
are now engaged upon the Western hills, I shall say nothing further of the 
alpine valley of the Ganges and those West of it, nor upon those lying 
East of Sildm.* If my main assumption be valid, it will be easily worked 
out by abler hands and better furnished ones than mine : wherefore the 
following more detailed expositions will be chiefly confined to the three 
great central basins of the Karnali, the Gandak, and the Cdsi. In the 
first of these basins we have (successively from West to East) the Sarju, the 
G6ri, the Kali, the Sweti-ganga, the Karnali proper, the Bhcri, and 
the Jhingrak or Rapti.-f- And it is certain that, whereas these streams 
drain the whole alpine valley of the Karnali, so their most Westerly 

* In the sequel I have given the river basins of the Western Himalaya upon tlio 
authority of Hr. Thomson, in order to complete the enumeration of Himalayan districts, 
but Simply as results, and without discussion. Ur. T.’s river distribution proceeds on 
tho same principle as mine, which was published three years prior to his. I think he has 
needlessly increased tho number of basins and thereby also marred tho effect of the causal 
connection of them with the geological structure of the mountains. 

t This identification is probably erroneous, though adopted by Buchanan. Tho Jhingrak 
with a higher source is turned into the Karnali by tho Dhoula-giri ridgo; the proximate Ita- 
puti is not so influenced, owing to its lower source, and lienee has an independent course 
through tho plains to the Ganges, like tho Gumti, &o., as enumerated in tho sequel. 
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source and course is confined on the West by the Nanda-devi peak, as 
their most Easterly is limited on the East by that of Dhoula-giri. Tkeso 
rivers do not wholly unite within the hills, though their tendency to union 
is so decided, that they arc known by one name, even in the plains, where 
their collective appellation is Sirju vel Kali vel Gliogra. In the hills 
the whole of them are universally denominated by the collective name 
of Karnali (corrupted by Rennell and his followers into Ken/ir). Karnali 
is the proper name of this noble river, the Karnali branch being by far 
the largest, the central, and most remote of origin. It rises in Tibet, not 
far from one of the sources of the Sutledge, and has a considerable Traus- 
Himalayan course to the Westward Of the Taklakluir pass, where it quits 
Tibet. No natural district can be more distinct than the alpine basin of 
the Karnali, as above defined. It includes the political divisions of Kali- 
Kumauu, belonging to Britain, and of the Baisi, or twenty-two Rajes of 
Nepal, with Yumila vel Ji'uula, Doti, and Sallyan. In the second basin, or 
that of the Gandak, we have, successively from the West, as before,theBari- 
gar, the Narayani, the Sweti-gandaki, the Marsyangdi, the Daranuli, the 
Gandi, and the Trisul. These are the “ Sapt Gandaki” or seven Gamlaks 
of the Nepalese, ami they unite on the plain ward verge of the mountains at 
Tirbeui above Saran. They drain the whole hills between Dhoula-giri and 
Gosain-than, the Berigar, and one head of the Narayani, rising from' the 
former barrier, and the Trisul, with every drop of water supplied by its 
affluents from tho latter. Nor docs a single streamlet of the Trisid 
arise East of the peak of Gosain-than, nor one driblet of the Berigar deduce 
itself from tho Westward of Dhoula-giri. We have thus in the alpine basin 
of the Gandak another admirably defined natural division comprised 
within two great proximate Himalayan peaks. This division is named, 
vernacularly, the Sapt Gandaki. It includes the old Ohoubisi or twenty - 
four Rajes, and belongs to the modern kingdom of Nopal. 

Our third sample of a Himalayan natural province, conterminous with 
the utmost spread of the feeders of a large river, and bounded on either 
hand by a prime snowy peak, is the basin of the Cosi, which, like the 
Gandak, has seven principal feeders. These are as fellows:—the Milam- 
chi, the Bhotia Cosi, the Tamba Cosi, the Liklxu, the Diid Cosi, tho 
Arun, and the Tamdr.* Of these, the Milamchi, rising from Gosain-than, 

* Taindr, Hindi = Tamvar, Sanscrit. So Dliouta-giri for Dhawala-giri, and Jamuoutri for 
Jamuavafari. I have throughout adopted tho vernacular forms of words as being more familiar 
and quite us correet. 
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is the most Westerly, and the Tamdr, rising from Kangchan, is the 
most Easterly feeder.* And those two groat peaks, with the pre-eminent 
ridges they send forth Southwards, include every drop of water that reaches 
the great Cdsf of the plains through its seven alpine branches. All 
these branches, as in the ease of the Gandak, unite (at Varah’a Kshetra 
above Nathpur) within the hills, so that the unity of this alpine basin 
also is as clear, as are its limitary peaks and its extent. 

The alpine basin of the Cosi is denominated by the Nepalese the Rapt 
Cousika, or country of the seven Costs. It comprises the old Rajes of the 
Kirantis,f Limbus, and Kala Makwanis, and is included, like the two prior 
basins, in the modem kingdom of Nepal. 

The country drained by the above three rivers (Karnali, Gandak, and 
Cdsi) includes the whole of Nopal and the proximate part of Kumaun, 
or, in other words, 800 miles of the central and most characteristic 
portion of the Himalaya. Wherefore it is legitimately presumable 
that, whatever is true of its natural divisions, is true of those of the 
residue, quoad ruling principle and geological causation. 

Now if the above facts relative to these three rivers be justly repre¬ 
sented (and that they are so, in the main, I confidently assert), we are 
led irresistibly to inquire 'why the numerous large feeders of the rivers, 
instead of urging their impetuous way from the snows to the plains by 
independent courses, arc brought together upon or near the verge of 
the plains ? how unity is effected among them, despite the interminable 
maze of ridges they traverse, and despite the straight-downward im¬ 
pulse given them at their sources ?—I answer, it is because of the 
superior elevation of the lateral barriers of these river basins, between 
which there are synclinal slopes of such decided preponderance, that 
they over-rule the effect of all other inequalities of surface, how vast 
soever the latter may sometimes be. 

It will be seen by the map, that those lateral barriers of the river 
basins are crowned by the pre-eminent Himalayan peaks, that the 
peaks themselves have a forward position in respect to the ghat lino or 
great longitudinal water-shed between Tibet and India, and that from 


* See J. A. S. No. 1S9. Route from Kathmandu to Darjeeling. 

f The Classical Cirrhatie, ami a once dominant and powerful race, though they have lung 
since succumbed to the political supremacy of other races—first the Makwanis and then 
the Qerkhulia. 
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these stupendous peaks, ridges are sent forth Southwards proportiona¬ 
lly immense. Thus from the peak of Kangchan is sent fortli tho 
ridge of Singilela., which towers as loftily over all the other sub-Hima- 
layan ridges of Eastern Nepal and Western Sikim, as does Kangehan 
itself over all the other Himalayan peaks. 

Tills Singildlan prolongation (so to speak) of Ivangchan entirely 
separates the waters of the Cd.si and of the Tishta. A similar ridge, 
that of Dayahhang,* stretching South from tho great peak of Gosain- 
than, as entirely divorces the waters of tho Cdsf and of tlie Gandak. 
Another like ridge rising from Dhoula-giri as effectually sunderst lie 
waters of tho Gandak and of tho Karmtli. Another starting from 
Nanda-devi in like manner wholly separates the proximate feeders of 
the Karnali and of tho Ganges ; whilst yet another originating with 
Jamnoutri wholly separates the Ganges from tho Jumna. 

Equally effective with the divergent power of each of these supremely 
peaked ridges, which run parallel to each other and at right angles to 
the ghat line of tho snowy range, upon two river basins, as just noticed, 
is of course the convergent power of two ridges upon tho single con¬ 
tained river basin. The synclinal lines from the inner faces of the two 
adjacent ridges draw tho waters together ; and, because these ridged 
peaks are the loftiest masses of the entire mountains, the effect of 
all their other masses, even that of the spine of Himachal or the ghat 
line of the snows, is over-ruled or modified, so that in the rugo-odnst 
region on earth a very limited series of distinct main rivers appears in 
the plains from innumerable independent alpine feeders, in the manner 
which all behold, but few indeed think of referring to its cause. 

It is inconsistent with all we know of the action of those hypogone 
forces which raise mountains, to suppose that tho points of greatest 
intensity in the pristine action of such forces, as marked by the loftiest 
peaks,f should not he surrounded by a proportionate circumjacent 


* Hence the name Dhaibiing, erroneously applied by Colonel Crawfurd lo tho peak 
Dayabhang, tho destroyer of pity, from the severity of the ascent. 

t I am quite aware that these are disputable points, and that the general mass 
(not peaks) of greatest elevation,, or, in other words, the axis of tlio Himalaya, may bo 
plausibly assumed to he North of the ghat line, and to be coincident with tho remotest 
and Tibetan sources of our rivers. But I conceive that we are far from the period when 
these questions can bo discussed with advantage; involving, as they necessarily do, a 
correction of the entire views of High Asian Geography, as put forth by Humboldt; and 
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intumescence of the general mass ; and, if there be such an intumescence 
of the general surface around each pre-eminent Himalayan peak, it will 
follow, as clearly in logical sequence as in plain fact it is apparent, that 
these grand peak-crowned ridges will determine the essential character 
of the aqueous distribution of the very extended mountainous chain 
(1,800 miles) along which they occur at certain palpable and tolerably 
regular intervals. Now, that the infinite volume of the Himalayan 
waters is, in fact, pretty regularly distributed into a small number of 
large rivers, wo all see ; and, whereas the fact is thoroughly explicable 
upon my assumption, that the great peaks bound, instead of intersect¬ 
ing, the river basins,, it is wholly inexplicable upon Captain Herbert’s 
assumption that the said peaks intersect the basins. 

The above are normal samples of Himalayan water distribution, and 
it is very observable that, whereas all those principal streams which 
exhibit the unitizing principle so decidedly, take their origin in the alpine 
region, at or near the snows, so the inferior streams, which rise from the 
middle region only, show no sucli tendency to union, but pursue their 
solitary routes to the Ganges; as for example, the Mahanada, the 
Konki, the Bagmatti, the Gumti, the Raputi, the Cos ilia, and the Ram- 
ganga. Here is both positive and negative evidence in favour of the 
doctrine I advocate, as furnishing the key to the aqueous system and 
natural divisions of the Himalaya; for the upper rivers do, and the 
lower rivers do not, stand exposed to the influence of the great peaks. 

The petty streams of the lower region, or that next the plains, which 
water the Dftuns vel Maris, traverse those valleys lengthwise; and as 
the valleys themselves run usually parallel to the ghat line of the 
snows, such is also the direction of those petty streams. In the cen¬ 
tral, as in the Western,* hills, they usually disembogue into the rivers 
of the first class. 

that for every present and practical purpose, tho ghat line of the Himalaya is the best 
divisor of India and of Tartary or Trans-Indiana. I may remark in this place, that Hooker’s 
and Straehey’s recent measurements, when added to those before recorded, leave no room 
for doubt, that the average elevation of the ghdt line is not sixteen, hut seventeen thousand 
feet; and it may well be questioned, if there be any line beyond it, at all co-equal in 
extent, having an equal average elevation—not to add that tho basin or tho Yard behind 
the Central Himalaya lies too near the ghats to leave any room for a eountcrslope, if the 
axis of the chain he placed beyond the ghat line. 

* J. A. S, No. 120, p. xxxiii. 
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I liave observed that the three great river basins of the Karn.'Ji, 
Gandak, and Cdsi extend throughout Nepal, and truly so*; for a river 
basin includes the widest space drained by its feeders. But it results 
necessarily from the manner in which the deltic basins of the Himalayan 
rivers are formed, that there should be intervals between the plain- 
ward apices of these deltic basins. Of these intervals the most con¬ 
spicuous in Nepal is that which intervenes between the C6si aud Gan¬ 
dak. This tract, watered by the Bagmatti, deserves separate mention 
on many accounts, and it may be conveniently styled the valley region, 
since it contains not only, the great valley of Nepal proper, but also the 
subordinate vales of Chitlong, Banepa, and Panouti. 

It has been already remarked, that the classifications of Physical Geo¬ 
graphy, as of the other Sciences, do not constitute a perfect “ open 
sesame” to the mysteries of nature, but only a material help to their 
study. This observation I will illustrate by a few comments on the 
basin of the Tishta, lest the somewhat anomalous instance of that basin 
should be captiously quoted to impugn the doctrine I contend for ; but 
contend for, not as exhibiting in every instance an absolute conformity 
with natural arrangements, but as doing all that can be reasonably 
expected in that way, and as furnishing, upon the whole, a generally 
truthful, causally significant, and practically useful, indication of -those 
arrangements. 

1 have stated above, that the basin of the Tishta extends from the 
peak of Kangchan to that of Chumalhari. But an inspection of the 
accompanying map will show that, between those two peaks, there occurs 
what, minors call “ a fault” in the ghat line of the snows, which line, 
after proceeding N. Easterly from the Lac-hen pass to Powkanry,* dips 
suddenly to the South for nearly forty miles, and then returns to diurnal- 
hari. A triangular space called Cliumbi is thus detached from tlio 
Himalaya and attached to Tibet ; and the basin of the Tishta is thus 
narrowed on the East by this salient angle .of the snows, which cuts off 
the Chlimbi district from the Tislitau basin, instead of allowing that 
basin to stretch Easterly to the base Chumalhari. Cliumbi is drained 
by the Machu of Campbell, which is doubtfully referred to the Torsha of 
the plains, but which may possibly be identical with, the Hacliii of Turner 


ViiU Waugh's outline; of the snowy range ol iSikiui, J. A. S. lac. ait. 

I 
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and Griffiths,* and consequently with the Gaddada of the plains. But 
besides that fliosc points are still unsettled, it will be noted that one of 
the transnivean feeders of the Tishta rounds Powhanry and rises from a 
lake (Cliolamd) approximating to Chumalhari; so that, one way or 
another, the Tishta may be said, without much violence, to spread its 
basin from Kangchan to Chumalhari. 

Clidmbi and all the adjacent parts of the plateau of Tibet constitute 
a region as singular as is the access to it from Sikim by the Lachdn 
pass. That pass surmounted, you at once find yourself, without 
descent, upon an open undulated swardy tract, through which the Eastern 
transniveau feeders of the Tishta and of the Arun sluggishly and tor¬ 
tuously creep, as though loath to pass the Himalaya, towards which 
indeed it is not easy to perceive how they are impelled; the plateau of 
Tibet generally sloping on their right to Digarcln, and seeming to invite 
the streams that way. There is however of course a water-slied, though 
by no moans a palpable one; and we know by the signal instances of the 
vast rivers of South America and those of North-eastern Europe, how 
inconspicuous sometimes are the most important water-sheds of the globe. 
The sources and courses of the feeders of the Tishta will shortly be fully 
illustrated by Dr. Hooker, my enterprizing and accomplished guest, to 
whom I am indebted for the above information relative to the Laclien 
pass and its vicinity, and whoso promised map of Sikim, which State is 
the political equivalent for the basin of the Tishta, will leave nothing to 
be desired further on that head. 


* Embassy to Tibet and .1. A. S. Nos. 87 and 88, with sketch maps annexed. Also 
Pemberton’s large map of the Eastern frontier. Reimell is not easily reconcilable with 
them. In the accompanying map I had identified the lakes of Chohlmii, which give rise 
to the Tishta, with Turner’s lakes. Put I now learn from Hooker, that tho lultor lie a good 
deal East of the former, and I am satisfied that Campbell's Maehii is distinct from Turner’s 
Hacliu. We need, and Bball thus find, space in the hills, correspondent to that in the 
plains watered by Hennell’s Torslia and Saradingoh and Gaddada and Snncdsi. The 
Mdeliu, (Maiia tchieu apud Turner) rises from tho WoKt flank of Chumalhari. Tho Hitch A 
of Turner is a feeder joining his Tehin chA from tho West. Tho Chaan chu of Turner is 
the Siincdri * of Itungpur, his Tehin chd is the Gaddada, and his Maha chu tho Torslia. 
The Arfin lias its rise in the broken counter of Tibet lying N. E. and W. of tbe sources 
of the Tishta and South of tho Kamhald, or great range forming the Southern boundary of 
the valloy of the Yarn. This broken country Dr. Hooker estimates at from sixteen to 
eighteen thousand feet above the sea. It is a good deal torraced near Himdchal. 

* Tbe Easton Sumbd fur there arc two there, besides that of NdpSl. 
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But the Himalaya must necessarily be contemplated in its breadth as 
well as its length; and we have therefore still to consider what regional 
divisions belong to these mountains in relation to their breadth, or the 
distance between the gh&t line of the snows and the plains of *India. 

The Himalayan mountains extend from the great bend of the Indus 
to the great bend of the Brahmapfitra, or from Gilgit to Bralimakfrnd, 
between which their length is 1,800 miles. Their mean breadth is 
(reckoning from the gluits and purposely omitting the questions* of 
axis and counterslope) about 90 miles; the maximum, about 110; and 
the minimum, 70 miles. The mean breadth of 90 miles may be most 
conveniently divided into three equal portions, each of which will there¬ 
fore have 80 miles of extent. These transverse climatic divisions must 
be, of course, more or loss arbitrary, and a microscopic vision would bo 
disposed to increase them considerably beyond three, with reference to 
geological, to botanical, or to zoological, pheenomena. But upon com¬ 
paring Captain Herbert’s distribution of geological pheenomena with my 
own of zoological, and Dr. Hooker’s of botanical, I am satisfied that 
three are enough. These regions I have alreadyf denominated the lower, 
the middle, and the upper. They extend from the external margin of 
the Tarai to the ghat line of the snows. The lower region may be con¬ 
veniently divided into—I. the sand-stone range with its contained Dhi'ius 
or Maris—II. the Bhaver or Saul forest—III. the Tarai. The other two 
regions require no sub-divisions. The following appear to be those 
demarcations by height which most fitly indicate the three regions :— 


Name. Elevational limits. 

Lower region . Level of the plains to 4,000 feet above the sea. 

Central region. 4,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea. 

Upper region . 10,000 to Hi,000| feet above the sea: Highest 

peak measured is 28,176. 


It is needless to remind those who are conversant with Physical Geo¬ 
graphy, that in passing in- a tropical country, by a long and gradual 
ascent, from near the sea level to several (4-6) miles above it, one must 


* See route from Kdthmandd to Pekiu, in the sequel. 

•f J. A. S. for December 1847 and Julie 1848. 

+ This is about the average height of the ghilts ami of the perpetual snow. It is also 
nearly the limit of possible investigation, and of the existence of organic pbotnometm. 
But the.upward limit need not be rigorously assigned—4,000 is the limit of snow-fall to the 
South, well tested in thirty years—4,000 is also that point which best indicates the distinc¬ 
tion of heathful and malarious sites. 
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necessarily meet with regions equivalent, quoad organic phenomena, to 
the three great zones of the earth, or the tropical, the temperate, and the 
arctic; and, in fact, our three regions above indicated correspond in the 
main with those zones, and might bo named after them, but that it is 
desirable to avoid terms involving theory, wjicn those designating mere 
facts will suffice. But to resume. It is thus made apparent that the 
Himalaya, or, to be more precise, the Indian slope of the Himalaya, 
admits of a double series of natural and convenient divisions, those of 
length being coincident with the basins of the main rivers, and those of 
breadth with a triple division on the scale of elevations, from that of tho 
plains to that of the perpetual snow, which latter tallies pretty nearly with 
the mean height of the passes into Tibet, or sixteen to seventeen thousand 
feet. But, as the plains are customarily divided into the upper, central, 
and lower provinces, so the Himalaya, in reference to its length, may he 
conveniently divided, when larger divisions than those of the liver basins 
need to be spoken of into the Western, embracing the basins of the Jhilum, 
Cliinab, Bias,Ravi, Satluj, Jainna, Ganges, Ghagra, within the British terri¬ 
tories ; the central, including the basins of the Karnali, tho Gandak, and 
tho Cdsi, within those of Nepal; and the Eastern, embracing the basins 
of the Tishta, Monas, Subliansri, and Dihong, which include Sikim, (now 
half British), Bhutan, and the territories of the disunited lawless tribes 
lying East of Bhutan, whose names arc given in the sequel of this paper. 
Ami it is very observable that, in respect of climate, the above sug¬ 
gested analogous divisions of the plains and mountains correspond, for 
the more you go Westward in plains or mountains, the greater becomes 
tlie dryness of the air and the extremes of heat and cold. 

But the grand determiner of climate, as dependent on heat, in all parts 
of the Himalaya, is elevation, which acts so powerfully and uniformly, 
that for every thousand feet of height gained, you have a diminution 
of temperature equal to 3° or 3A° of Fahrenheit: consequently, the trans¬ 
verse regions, notwithstanding their proximity, show, upon the whole, a 
much more palpable variety of climate than is incident to the lengthwise 
divisions of the chain, how remote soever they may be. But in reference 
to moisture, the next element of climate, the case is somewhat altered, 
for every movement towards the West (N. W.) along the lengthwise deve¬ 
lopment of the Himalaya, carries you further and further out of the 
line of the rainy monsoon, which is tho grand source of supply of mois¬ 
ture. The third determining and very active cause of climate operates 
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throughout the chain, determining chiefly the specific differences. It 
consists in the number, height, *find direction of the ridges interposed 
between any given position and the direction of the S. W. or rainy monsoon ; 
for, each of these ridges, crossing more or less directly the course of the 
vapour from the ocean, has a most marked effect in diminishing the quantity 
of rain and moisture behind such covering ridge, so that, inasmuch as by 
receding from the plains towards the snows, you interpose more and more 
of those ridges, you find not only temperature falling with elevation 
gained (as a general rule,) but also greater dryness of air, less moisture, more 
sunshine (and so far more heat) ; and, as a general consequence, a gra¬ 
dual diminution of that excessive natural vegetation, arboreal and other, 
which is the universal characteristic of these mountains; yet still with 
greater power in the climate of these remoter districts of ripening grains 
and fruits of artificial growth, owing to tlio diminished rain and increased 
sunshine of summer, and in spite of the general decrease of tie; temper¬ 
ature of the air. That combination of tropical heat and moisture to 
which we owe the generally “ gorgeous garniture" of mountains so stu¬ 
pendous lias, at low elevations, the had effect of generating a malaria 
fatal to all hut the peculiar tribes, whom ages untold have inured to 
it, and whose power of dwelling with impunity in such an atmosphere 
is a physiological i'act of very great interest. The tribes adverted to 
are called Awalias, from Awal, the name of malaria. They are enume¬ 
rated iri the sequel. The whole of what I have denominated the “ lower 
region,” as well as all the deep beds of the larger rivers of the “ central 
region,” lying much below what I have given as the elevational demar¬ 
cation of the two regions, or four thousand feet,, are subject to the Awal. 

After what has been stated, it will he seen at once, that tables of temper¬ 
ature!, rain-fall, and moisture, could, if given, only hold true of the exact 
spots whore they were registered. 

The latitude in a small degree, hut in a far greater, the longitude, or 
position with reference to the course of the rainy monsoon—the number 
of interposed ridges crossing that course—and the elevation, are the cir¬ 
cumstances determining the heat and moisture, that is, the climate, of any 
given spot of the Eastern, Central, or Western Himalaya. There are amaz¬ 
ing differences of climate in very proximate places of equal elevation, 
caused by their relative position to covering ridges, and also, as has been 
proved, experimentally, by the effects of clearance of the forest and under¬ 
growth, and letting in the sun upon the soil. 
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The general course of the seasons is the tropical, with cold and dry 
weather from October to March, and wdl and hot weather from April to 
September, correspondent to the duration of the N. E. and S. W. mon¬ 
soons. The springs and autumns, however, are more clearly marked 
than the latitude would promise, and from the middle of March to the 
middle of May, and again, from the middle of September to the middle 
of December, the weather is delightful From the middle of December 
to the end of February is the least agreeable portion of the year, being 
cloudy and rainy or snowy, with cold enough to make the wet tell dis¬ 
agreeably, which it does not do in the genial season of the rains. The 
general character of the climate is derived from its combined and great 
equability and temperateness. For months the thermometer hardly 
ranges 5° day and night, and that about “ temperate” of Fahrenheit, or 
the perfection of temperature ; and altogether, the climate is one of the 
safest (I here speak of the central and normal region) and most enjoy¬ 
able in the world. The wind is generally moderate, except in March, 
when the “ Phagwa” of the N. W. plains reaches us, but shorn of its for- , 
vour. The quantity of electricity is, on the whole, small, and storms are 
nearly confined to the setting in and close of the rainy season. Epide¬ 
mics are very rare; endemics almost unknown ; so that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to cite a Himalayan disease, unless such must be called dyspepsia. 
Goitre is more or less prevalent, but not cretanism. The general charac¬ 
ter of the surface in all parts of the Himalaya is a perpetual succession of 
vast ridges, highly sloped, and having very narrow interposed glens. 
Valleys properly so called are most rare. There are, in fact, only two 
throughout the great extent from Gilgit to Brahmakuud, or those of 
Cashmere and of Ndpal, the latter only sixteen miles in either diameter. 

Lakes also are small and very infrequent. Three or four in Kumaun, 
and two or three in Western Nepal (Pokra), in both eases juxtaposed, 
constitute the whole nearly. But it seems certain that lakes were more 
frequent in some prior geological era, and that the present valleys of 
Cashmere and Nepal once existed in a lacastrine state. 

The Himalayan ridges are remarkable for the absence of chasm and 
rupture, and their interminable uniform lines, with the similarity of 
tone in the verdure of the ceaseless forests, (owing to the rarity of 
desiduous trees), detract somewhat from those impressions of grandeur 
and beauty, which mountains so stupendous and so magnificently clothed 
are calculated to convey. The transverse or climatic division of the 
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Himalaya, though of course most noticeable and important in reference 
to organic phenomena, is also worth attention, in regard to inorganic 
ones. I shall however say little of the Geology or of the Botany of the 
Himalaya, abler pens than mine having now treated the subject. A 
little more space may be given to the Ethnology and Zoology, both as 
matters I myself am more conversant with, and which still have a deal 
of novelty in reference to geographical distributions particularly. 

Every part ef the chain abounds in minerals, particularly iron and 
copper; lead, sulphur, plumbago, in less degree. Mineral springs, both 
hot and cold, sapid and insipid, are generally diffused, and I am aware 
of other instances of lambent flame issuing in the fashion ,of the well- 
known Jwalamukhi of the Punjab, which superstition has consecrated. 
There is no lime formation, and the mineral is very rare as a deposit: 
salt unknown, though it abounds across the snows. So also the precious 
metals. Minerals and mineral springs are most frequent in the central 
region, so likewise the iron and copper veins: organic fossil remains and 
the small traces of coal, almost or quite peculiar to the lower region, and 
far more abundant to the N. W. than to the S. E. In Geology the upper 
region may be called the locale of granites and gneisses; the middle 
region that of gneisses and .schists; the lower region that of the sand¬ 
stone formation and of diluvial debris. It may be added that granite 
is much more extensively developed in the upper region than had been 
supposed, and that igneous rocks arc by no means so entirely wanting : 
indeed, igneous action is displayed to a stupendous extent in the hypo- 
gene rocks, both stratified and unstratified, of the upper and central 
regions. 

In Botany the upper region is that of Junipers, Cypresses, Cedars, 
Larches, Yews, Poplars, Boxes, Dwarf Rhododendrons, Hollies, Willows, 
Walnuts, Birches, and, in general, of the superior Conifers, particularly 
to the S. E., for to the N. W. they descend into the middle region, even 
the stately Cedar, which however is unknown East of Kumaun. Iu the 
second or central region* Birches, Hollies, and Willows recur. It is 
the region of Oaks, Chcsnuts, Horse Chesnuts, Magnolias, Laurels, Alders, 
Tree Rhododendrons, Cherry and Pear Trees (large and wild), Oleas 
(forest trees), Maples or Sycamores, Thorns, Ashes, Ejnis, Horn-beams, 

* N. Central in length is called central only or Central Himalaya; central of breadth, 
central region. 
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Elders, Paper and Wax Trees, Tea Allies, (Euryaand Theaalso, as an im¬ 
portation which has succeeded to perfection, but chiefly below $,000), Tree 
Ferns, some few and peculiar Palms (Chamuerops, &c\), and the inferior 
sorts of Pines. 

The third or lower region is that of Sauls (Shorea), Sissus (Dalbergia), 
Acacias and Mimosas, Tunds (Cedrela), Cotton Trees (Bombax), Tree Figs 
(Elasticus, Indicus Religiosus, &e.), Butcas, Dillenias, Duabangas, Eryth- 
rinas, Premnas, some common Palms (Phoenix), &c., but rare and poor, with 
recurring Tree Ferns, but more rarely than above perhaps, though the 
Tree and Common Ferns, like the great and small bamboos, may be said 
to be borderers, denoting by their point of contact the transition from 
the lower to the central region. Pinus longifolia recurs in the lower 
region, descending to the plains nearly in Nepal, but most of the other 
Conebearors in Nepal, and still more East of it, eschew oven the cen¬ 
tral region, abundant as they are therein in the Western Himalaya. So 
likewise the Tree Rhododendrons in the Eastern Himalaya are apt to 
retire to the Northern region, though in the Central Himalaya they 
abound in the central region. 

In Zoology, again, to begin with man, the Northern region is the 
exclusive habitat of the Bhotias (Ois-Himalayan, called Paluscn, Rongbo, 
Serpa, Kathbhotia, &c.,) who extend along the whole line of the ghats, 
and who, with the name, have retained unchanged the lingual and physi¬ 
cal characteristics, aud even the manners, customs, and dress, of their trans- 
nivean brethren. To the central region are similarly confined, but each 
in their own province from East to West, the Mishmis and Mirris, the Bors 
and Abors, the Akas, the Daplas (East of Bhutan), the Lhopas (in Bhutan^ 
the Lepehas or Deunjongmaro (in Sikim), the Limbus or Yakthumbas, the 
Yakhas, the Khombos or Ivirautis, the Murmis or Tamars, the Newars, the 
Sun wars, the Chepangs, the Kusuudas, the Curungs, the Magars, the Khas 
or Khasias (in Nepal), the Kohlis, the Carhwalis, the Kanets, the Do- 
gras,* the Kakkas, the Bambas, the Gakars, the Dardus, the Dunghars 
(West from Nepal.) To the lower region again, and to similarly malarious 
sites of the middle region, are exclusively confined, the Kocches, the 

* The laic Captain Cunningham (in cpist.) refers tile Durdurs ( Daradu) and the Donghers 
to the upper region, as also the Kanets, who extend Northward, beyond the Himalaya, 
whero they even form “ the mass’’ on either side the isitluj. They are of mixed origin, like 
the Khas of Nepal, tho Pogrars of Tunjib, and the Gadiii of Chamba. 
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13odos, the Dhimils, (Sikim and East of it), the Kichaks, the Pallas, the 
Hajus, the Tharus, the Denwars, the Kumhas, the Bhramus, the Dalxis 
or Daris, the Kuswars, the Botias (not Bhotia) (in Nepal), the Boksas (in 
Kuniaun,) the Khatirs, the Awans, the Janjohs, the Chibs, and the 
Bahoas (West of Kfirnaun to the Indus). 

The Himalayan population is intensely tribe-ish, and is susceptible of 
a three-fold division of pregnant significance, and quite analagous to what 
holds true of the aboriginal Indian (Dravirian) and Indo-Chinese popula¬ 
tions, viz., first, into the dominant or unbroken tribes, such as the lvhas, 
Magar, Glinting, Newar, Murini, Lepclia, Bodpa, &c.; second, into the bro¬ 
ken tribes, such as nearly all those termed Awalius, as well as the Che- 
pang, Kusunda, and Hayu; third, into the tribes of helot craftsmen. The 
position and affinities of the last are still to me an enigma, as they were 
when I adverted to them in my work on the Kocch, Bodo and Diurnal. 
As blacksmiths,* carpenters, curriers, &c., their services are, and over have 
been, invaluable; yet they are degraded to the extent of being outcasts. 
Their manners have little, and their tongues nothing, and their physical 
attributes not much, to denote their race and lineage. Of the other two 
masses of the population, the unbroken tribes arc clearly the more recent 
immigrants from the North, and in general they are distinguished by lan¬ 
guages of the simpler Turanian type, whereas the languages of the other or 
broken tribes aroof the complex or pronomerialized type, tending, like their 
physical attributes, towards assimulatiou with the Dravirian sub-family of 
the sons of Tur. These broken tribes are demonstrated by their relative 
position tobeof farolder date in the Himalaya as in Iudo-China, and perhaps 
also in India, than the unbroken ; and altogether, the pho nomena of Eth¬ 
nology in the Himalaya warrant the conclusions, that tin; Himalayas were 
peopled by successive swarms from the great Turanian hive, and that its 
tribes are still traeeably akin alike to the Altaic branch of the North and to 
the Dravirian of the South. The Klias, Karats and Dogras, and several 
others of the Western Himalaya, are clearly of mixed breed; aboriginal 
Tartars by the mother’s side, but Arians (Brahman and Kshetriya) by the 
father’s, as I have shown in my memoir on the military tribes of Nepal. 
(J. A. S. B. May 1833.) In reference to those European speculations 

* Of all the unbroken tribes, the Magar alone have their own minors ami smiths. See and 
comp#-e what is told of the old mines and miners of the Altai. See also a nolo in m_v work 
on the Koeeh, Bodo and Diurnal. 

K 
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touching the peopling of the 1 mlian continent which have been lately 
raised, chiefly on the basis of my vocabularies,! may remark generally, that 
very remotely sundered periods of immigration from theNorth by nomeans 
involve totally-different routes of immigration, and still less races so tren¬ 
chantly demarked from all the priorly recognized ones as have been lately 
assumed and denominated Gangetic, Lohitic, Taic, &c. Every day multi¬ 
plies the proofs of affinity between the the Himalayaus and the recognized 
sub-families of Altaia, Indo-China and Draviria; whilst, abating the single 
fact of the Bralioi tribe having lingual affinities with the Turanians, I 
see no safe ground for assuming that the sons of Tur entered India 
generally or exclusively by the well-known route of the immigrant 
Arians, or by any yet more Southerly route. The hundred gates of the 
Himalaya and of its off-shoots have stood open in all ages: beyond them, 
in all ages, have dwelt the diversely tongued and featured tribes of the 
vastest, and most erratic, and most anciently widespread, but still single 
branch of the human race; and, as I find similar diversities of tongue 
and feature, characterising that branch alike in the Cis and Trans-Hima- 
layan countries, so I believe that the former have bepn peopled from the 
latter by successive incursions along the whole Himp lay an ghat lino, of 
races and tribes which there is yet no sufficient ground for contra-distin¬ 
guishing from all the heretofore recognized ones of the North.* African 
immigration at any time, and by any route, appears to me a sheer assump¬ 
tion. But it may well be, that some of the sons of Tur entered by the 
Arian route, and that these were among the earliest immigrants, -whose 
more Westerly abode and point of entrance into India is still indicated 
by the higher structured tongues of their presumed descendants. But 
we must not forget that there are complex tongues at the Eastern as 
well as at the Western extremity of the Altaic region (in its wide sense); 
that many of these tongues are most imperfectly known; that Sifan and 
Central Himalaya and Indo-China are now known to be tenanted by races 
speaking tongues of the complex type, some even more complex than the 
Eravirian, and more allied to the Gond, Ho and Sontaltype; and, above 


* I allude more particularly to the writings of Professor Muller ami Dr. Dugan. No one 
can more freely than myself admit the scholastic attainments and skill in the science of 
grammar of the former, or the immense and skilful industry of the latter, llut I demur 
to tlicir inductions, nor can I see the advantage of multiplying nominal, that is to say, unde¬ 
fined or crudely defined ethnological groups. We must have first a just definition of the 
family, and thereafter, by and bye, definitions of the several sub-families already rceo*iizod, 
.when the definition of the rest may follow. 
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all, that tho essential character, including differences and resemblan¬ 
ces of the above adverted to several sub-types of languages, embracing 
the true affiliation of the races using them, is yet to be determined. So 
that we can only now safely say that the general relationship of all the 
sons of Tur in and beyond India is as certain as their more special and 
close affinities are uncertain. 

But to proceed with our zoological enumerations. To the upper region 
exclusively belong, among the Ruminants, the Bisons (Poephagus) and 
Musks, the Wild Goats (ibex, Hemitragus) and Wild Sheep (Pseudois, 
Caprovis); among the Rodents, the Marmots and Pikas (Lagomys) ; 
among Plantigrades, the Bears proper (Ursus). In the middle*region, true 
Bovines (Bos) take the placo of tho Bisons of the upper region; Bovine 
and Caprine Antelopes (Budorcas, Caprieornis, Nomorhedus) replace 
its Musks and Wild Goats and Sheep ; common Rats and Mice, and Hares 
and Porcupines and Hedgehogs its Marmots and Pikas ; and Sun Bears 
(Helarctos) its true Bears; whilst the Deer family, unknown to the upper 
region, is here represented only* by the anomalous Stilt-horns (Stylo- 
cerus). In the lower region the Ox family is represented by Bibos and 
Bubalus (splendid wild types); the Deer family, here abundant, by Rusas, 
Rucervi, Axises, and Stilt-horns to boot; the Antelopes by Tetracerus, 
or the four-horned kind ; the Rodents by the Bambu Rats (Rizomys)'and 
Spiny Hares (Caprolagus) ; and the Bear family by the Honey Bears 
(Melursus); add to all which that to this region are exclusively con¬ 
fined all tho large Pachydermes, such as the Elephant and Rhinoceros; 
and the Monkeys also (Semnopithecus et Macacus), though not so exclu¬ 
sively in their case. The Carnivora, again, are represented in the 
upper region by Ounces, by Foxes of a large sort (Moutanus), by the 
Weasels proper, and by the Ailuri or Catlories ; in the middle region, 
by the Wild Dogs (Cyon), the Marten-Weasels, Leopards, Thick-tailed 
Leopards (Macroeeloides), Wild Cats (Murmeusis, Pardochrous, Ogiebii), 
Chauses or Lybian Lynxes (Lybicus), Zibets, Screwtails (Paradoxurus), and 
Prionodons: and in the lower region by Tigers, Leopards, Hyenas, Wolves, 


* I am fully aware tliat Busaa fSamber) are found in the Western lulls, but a careful 
consideration of the facts in that part of tile Himalaya, with due advertence to the known 
habits of the group, satisfies rue that these Deer have been driven into the Western hills 
by the clearance of the Tarai and 11 haver. For some remarks on this subject, nee J. A. 8, No. 
211, for January 1850, page 3". 
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Jackals,* insectivorous Foxes (Kokri), Bear-badgers (Ursitaxus), Sand- 
Bears (Aretonyx), Urvas, Mangooses, Helictes or Oriental Gluttons, Small 
Civets(Viverrula), Hirsute Screwtails, and sharp-faced Cats (Celidogastor). 
Zibets and Chauses recur in this region frequently, and one small 
species of Mangoose is found in special spots of the central 
region. The Otters in the upper region are represented by the 
small golden and brown species (Aurobrunnea); in the central, 
by Monticola and Indigitata; in the lower, by the large Chinese 
species (Sinensis). Among the Squirrels, the great thick-tailed and 
large purple species (Macruroidcs et Purpureas) belong solely to the 
lower region; the small Lokrics (Locria et Locroides) to the central; 
and the Siberian, to the upper ; whilst Flying Squirrels, a numerous group, 
(Magnificus, Senex, Clirysothrix, Alboniger), are confined to the central 
region, so far as appears. In the Bat group, the frugivorous species, or 
Pteropines, all are limited to the lower region, whilst the Horse Shoes 
(Rhinolophina.*) specially affect the central region ; and the Bats proper 
(Vespertilioninaf) seem to bo the chief representatives of the family in 
the Northern region. From the class of Birds, we may select, as charac¬ 
teristic of the three regions, the following :— 

The true Pheasants (Phasianus), the Tetrougalli, the sanguine Phea¬ 
sants (Ithaginis), the horned and the crested Pheasants (Ceriornis, Loplio- 
pliorus) of the upper region, are replaced by Fowl-pheasants (Gal- 
lophasis)f in the mid-region, and by Fowls proper (Gallus) in the lower. 
In like manner, among the Partridges (Perdicince), the Grouse and Snow- 
Partridges (Lerva and Sacfa) belong exclusively to the upper region ;J 


* Jackals Imvo made their way (like crows and sparrows) to the most populous spots of. 
the central region, but they are not proper to the region, nor Indian Foxes, though some of 
the latter turned out !>y mo in 1827 in the great valley of Nepal have multiplied and set¬ 
tled their race there. Ji,r his disce alia. Tigers, for example, are sometimes found ill tho 
central and ever Northern region. But ample experience justifies my asserting that they arc 
wandering and casual intruders there, whereas Leopards are as decidedly iixed and perma¬ 
nent dwellers. As a sportsman during twenty years, 1 have, whilst shooting l’heasants and 
Cocks, fallen in with innumerable Leopards, whose iixed abode in numberless locales was 
pressed on my attention involuntarily. But I never fell in with a single Tiger, and I know 
them to he wanderers and intruders. 

t The influence of longitude on geographic distribution might be singularly illustrated, 
did space permit, from numerous Himiilayan groups, Galline and other : thus, for example, 
a black-breasted Ceriornis is never seen Last of the Kitli, nor a red-breasted one West of it. 
So of the black and white-crested Gallophasis ; whilst a blaek-baeked one is never seen West 
of the A run, nor a white hack East of it. With reference to the more dominant influence 
of latitude, or what is the same thing, elevation, I may add that the Ensures of the three 
transverse regions exhibit an exquisite sample of gradation from a Boreal or Alpine to a tropi¬ 
cal type; Bhasianus, Gallophasis and Gallus being thoi'oughly normal forms of their respective 
regions, and Gallophasis being as intermediate in structure and habit as in locale. 

X is acta and Crosoptilon are more properly Tibetan. 
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the Chakors (Caccabis) and the Tree Partridges (Arboricola) to the 
central; and the Francolines (Francolinus) to the lower, though the black 
species of this last form are also found in the mid-region. In the Pigeon 
group the blanched Pigeons (Leuconota) belong solely to the upper 
region ; the vinous Pigeons-(Hodgsoni) to the central, and the green, the 
golden, and the banded (Trerou, Chalcophaps, Macropygia) almost as 
entirely to the lower; the Trerons alone partially entering the central 
tract from the lower. 

The splendid Edolian shrikes (Chibia, Chaptia, Edolius) belong exclu¬ 
sively to the lower region. They are replaced in the central tract 
by plain Dicrurines, and in the upper by plainer Lanians. The Cotton- 
birds (Campephaga) of the South are replaced by gaudy Ampeliues 
(Cochoa) and Leiothricinians (Leiothrix, Pteruthius, Gutia) in the 
middle region ; but both groups scorn excluded from the North. Among 
the Fly-catchers the gaudy or remarkable species and forms belong 
wholly or chiefly to the lower region, as Tchitrea, Rhipidura,Cryptolopha, 
Myiagra, Hemichelidon, Chelidorhynx ; whilst those which approach 
the Warblers (Niltava, Siphia, Digeuea) belong to the mid-region ; aud 
the plainer aud more European typos are alone found in the Northern. 

Among the Fissirostres, Goat-suckers and Swallows arc pretty gene¬ 
rally distributed ; but Rollers, Bee-eaters, Eurylaimi, Trogous, arid all 
such gaudy types belong to tlie South, with only occasional Alpine 
representatives, as Bucia is of Merops. The tenuirostral birds belong 
distinctly to the lower region, yet they have representatives or summer 
visitants in all three, even among the Sun-birds. Upon the whole, 
however, it may be safely said that the Sun-birds (Noctarinia) belong to 
the South; the Honey-suckers (Meliphaguhn) to the centre and South ; 
and the Creepers, Honey-guides, Nut-hatches, and Wrens* to the North 
and centre. The Sylvians or Warblers are too ubiquitarian, or too 
migratory for our present purpose, even Boreal types being common in 
the lower region in the cold weather. Horn-bills, Barbets, Parroquets 
(Palmornis, Psittacula) belong to the lower region, though they have a 
few representatives in tho central; none in the upper. Wood-peckers 
abound in the lower and central regions, but are rare in the upper. True 

* 1 have in this paper followed, without entirely approving Mr. Gray Junior’s classification 
of my collections in the printed catalogue. Tho geographic dislribution is now attempted 
for the first time. But I will recur to the subject in a separate paper devoted to it. 
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Cuckoos (Cuculus) are as common and numerous (species and individuals) 
in the central region as walking Cuckoos (Phasnicopbaus, Centropus, &e.) 
arc in the Southern, where also the golden (Chrysoeoccyx) and Dicrurine 
Cuckoos (Pseudornis) have their sole abode ; whilst what few of the group 
belong to the upper region are all allied to the European type. Of the 
conirostral group, the Ravens, Pies, Choughs, Nut-crackers, and Conos- 
tomes of the upper region are replaced in the central region by Tree Pies 
(Cissa, Dendrocitta), Jays, Rocket-birds (Psilorhinus), -Pie-Thrushes 
(Garrulax), Timalias, and Hoopoe Thrushes (Pomatorhinus) ; and in the 
lower region by the common Indian Crows (Culminatus et Splendens ; 
Grackles, Pastors,* Stares, Vagabond-Pics and Dirt-birds (Malococer- 
cus). Thrushes proper, with Rock-Thrushes, Ousels, Myophones, 
.Zootheres, Tesias, and Hypsipctcs are as abundant in the central and 
upper region as Bulbuls, Orioles, Pittas are in the central and lower. 

In the Finch family, the Haw-finches, Bull-finches, Gold-finches, and 
Cross-bills (Loxia) are as strictly confined to the upper region as are 
the Corvine-Conostomes, Nut-crackers, Choughs, and Ravens. The for¬ 
mer are replaced in the central region by the Buntings, Wood-finches 
(Montifringiila), and Siskins ; and in the lower region, by the Weavers 
and Muni as. The Raptorial-birds are, in general, too cosmopolitan to 
subserve the purposes of geographic distribution. Still it may be 
remarked that the Archibuteos and the true Eagles belong, quoad breed¬ 
ing at least, to the upper region; the crested Eagles (Circteetus), the 
Neopuses and Hawk Eagles (Spizsetus) to the central; and the Pernes 
(HaliaotuS et Pandion) and Haliastrus to the lower. Among the Vultures 
the distinction is more marked ; for the Eagle Vultures (Gypaetus) belong 
exclusively to the upper region; the large European Vultures (Fulvus et 
Cinereus) to the central; and the Neophrons and the small Indian Vul¬ 
tures (Beugalensis et Tcnuirostris) to the lower. The Himalaya abounds 
in Falconidie, all the occidental types and species being found there, and 
mauy more peculiar and oriental ones; and it deserves special remark 
that, whereas the former (Imperialis, Chrystetos, Lanarius, Peregriuus, 
Palumbarius, Nisus, &c.) affect the upper and central regions, the oriental 

* When Darjeeling was established, there was not a Crow or raster or Sparrow to be 
seen. Now there are a few Crows and Sparrows, but no Pastors. Enormously abundant as 
all are in the lower region, this sufficiently proves they are not native to the central tract, 
though common in the great valley of Nepal. Sparrows first seen in 1S55. Crows soon 
made their appearance. 
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types (Hypotriorchis, Haliastar, Ierax, Hyptiopus vel Baza, Elanus, 
Poliornis) are quite confined to the lower region. 

Those perfect cosmopolitans, the Waders and Swimmers, migrate 
regularly in April and October, between the plains of India and 
Tibet, and, in general, may be said to be wanting in the mountains, 
though most abundant in the Tarai. The great Herons (Nobilis et 
Cinereus;) the great Storks (Nigra et Purpurea,) and great Cranes (the 
Cyrus, Cubing and> Damoiselle) of the Tarai are never seen in the 
mountains, where the Egrets alone and the little green and the ma¬ 
roon-backed represent the first group. But the soft-billed smaller Waders 
(Scolopacida::) are sufficiently common in the mountains, in which the 
Woodcock* abounds, breeding in the upper region and frequenting the 
central, and rarely the lower region, from October till April. Geese, 
Ducks and Teals swarm in the Tarai, where every occidental type (so 
to speak, for they are ubiquitous) may be seen from October, till April; 
and many oriental non migratory types; whereas in the mountains tho 
Mergansers (Orientalis) and the Corvorants (Sinensis et Pyginicus) only 
are found, and that very scantily; with a few Rails, Ibishills, Porphyrios, 
Hiaticulas, Callinules, and Sandpipers, out of the vast host of the 
Waders.f In the way of general remark I may observe that the Zoology 
of the Himalaya is much richer in the multitude of its divers forms 
(general and species) than in individuals of the same form, and that it is 
remarkably allied to the Zoology of the Malayan islands, as may he 
seen at once by a reference to the excellent work of Horsfield. As you 
pass Northwards, towards and across the snows, the forms and species 
tend much to approximation with those of our European home; but the 
species are not often absolutely identical. 

But I must hasten from these zoological details to make some 
remarks on the sub-divisions of the lower region, a subject which, 
though in many ways interesting and important, is so little understood, 
that the celebrated Mrs. Somerville, in her very recent treatise of Phy¬ 
sical Geography, has represented the Tarai as being within, not only tho 
Bliaver, but tho Sandstone range.} 

* H. jfehlairintweit procured a Woodcock with its nest and young’ in June at an elevation 
of about 12,000 to 13,001) feet. They arc freipioutly got, and Snipes also, in the scrub 
rhododendron thickets near the snows. 

t For an ample enumeration of the mammals and birds of the Himalaya, (150 sp. of the 
former . and 050 of the latter,) Bee sepurato catalogue printed by order of tile Trustees of the 
llritishMusoum in 1845. The distribution is not thole given. 

| Physical Geography, Vol. I. p. 60. 
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All observant persons who have proceeded from any part of the 
plains of India into the Himalaya are sensible of having passed through 
an intermediate region distinguished by many peculiarities ; and, if 
tboir route have lain to the N. W., they can hardly have failed to 
notice successively the verdant Tarai, so unliko the arid plains of Upper 
India; the vast primaeval Saul forest, so every way unique ; and the 
Dhuns or valleys, separated from the last tract by a low range of hills. 
The natives of the plains have in all ages recognized 'these several 
distinct parts of the lower Himalayan region, which they have ever been, 
and are still wont to frequent periodically, as strangers and foreigners, 
in order to graze innumerable herds of cows and buffaloes in the Tarai, 
or to procure the indispensable timber and elephants peculiar to the 
Bhaver, or to obtain the much-prized drugs and dyes, horns and bides, 
(Deer and Rhinoceros,) rals and dhimas (resin of Waul and of Cheer), 
and timber of the Dhuns. Nor is there a single tribe of Highlanders 
between the Cost and the Sutledge which does not discriminate between 
the Tarai or Tari, the Jhari or Bhaver, arid the Dhuns or Maris. Cap¬ 
tain Herbert has admirably described* the geological peculiarities and 
external aspect of each of these well-known tracts. His details are, 
indeed, confined to the space between the Kali and the Sutledge ; but 
the general characteristics of these tracts he affirms to he equally 
applicable to all the country between the Mdchi and the Sutledge ; 
and Captain Parish, whilst confirming Herbert’s statements, makes them 
so likewise as far Westward as the Beas.-f- What Captain Herbert states 
as holding good from his own personal researches in regard to the 
Western Himalaya (Sutledge to Kali), I can confirm from mine iu 
regard to the Nepalese portion (Kali to Meclii), but with this reservation 
that no more in the Western than in the Nepalese Himalaya does 
the Sandstone range, with its contained Dhuns, prevail throughout or 
continuously, but only interruptedly or with intervals ; and thus the 
Sallyaii-mari, the Gongtali-mari, the Chitwan-mari, the Makwanpur- 
mftri, and the Bijaypur-mdri of Nepal (which are mostly separate), 
represent with perfect general accuracy the Deyra, Kyarda, Pinjor, 
Patali, and other Dlnxns to the Westward. The accompanying sectional 
outline will give a more distinct idea than any words could do of the 

* J. A. S. No. 126, extra pp. 83 and 133, et scq. 

J. A. Nos. 190 and 202, for April 1348 and 1849. 
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Disposition of parts in the lower region of the IlirtuUaya. 



relations of the several parts of the lower Himalayan region to the plains 
on the one hand, and to the mountains on the other, according to 
Captain Herbert’s viewa The continuous basal line represents the level 
of the plains; the dip on the left, the Tarai; the ascending slope in 
the centre, the Saul forest; the dip on the right, the Dhuns or Maria 
It is thus seen that the Tarai sinks below the level of the plains; that 
the forest forms a gradual even ascent above that level; that the Dhhns 
continue the ascent to the base of the true mountains, but troughwise, 
or with a concave dip ; and, lastly, that the Dhdns are contained between 
the low Sandstone range and the base of the true mountains. The Tarai 
is an open waste, incumbered rather than clothed with grasses. It is 
notorious for a direful malaria, generated (it is said) by its excessive 
moisture and swamps—attributes derived, 1st, from its low site; 2nd, 
from its clayey bottom; 3 rd, from innumerable rills percolating through 
the gravel and sand of the Bhaver, and finding issue on the upper verge 
of the Tarai (where the gravelly or sandy debris from the mountains thins 
out), without power to form onward channels for their waters into tho 
plains. The forest is equally malarious with the Tarai, though it be as 
dry as the Tarai is wet The dryness of the forest is caused by the very 
porous nature of that vast mass of diluvial detritus on which it rests, 
and which is overlaid only by a thin but rich stratum of vegetable 
mould, every where sustaining a splendid crop of the invaluable timber 
tree (Shorea robusta), whence'this tract derives its name. The Sandstone 
range is of very inconsiderable height, though rich in fossils. It does 
not rise more than three to six hundred feet above its immediate base, 
and is in some places half buried (so to speak) in the vast mass of debris 

L 
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through which it penetrates.* The Dhuns are as malarious and as dry as 
the Bhaver. They are from five to ten (often less, in one instance more) 
miles wide, and twenty to forty long, sloping from either side towards their 
centre, and traversed lengthwise by a small stream which discharges itself 
commonly into one of the great Alpine rivers—thus the Raputi of Chit' 
wan-m&ri falls into the Gandak, and that of Bijaypur-mari into the Cosh 
The direction of the Maris or Dhuns is parallel to the gh&t line of the 
snows, and their substratum is a very deop bed of debris, similar to that of 
the Bh&ver, but deeper, and similarly covered by a rich but superficial coat¬ 
ing of vegetable mould, which, if not cultivated, naturally produces a forest 
of Saul equal to that outside the Sandstone range, and then in like man¬ 
ner harbouring Elephants, Rhinoceroses, Wild Bulls (Bibos), Wild Buffa¬ 
loes, Rusas. and other large Deer (Rucervi), with creeping things (Pythons) 
as gigantic as the quadrupeds. The height of the Sandstone range Cap¬ 
tain Herbert estimates at 3,000 feet above the sea, or 2,000 above the 
plains adjacent; and that of the Dhuns (at least the great one), at 2,500 
above the sea, and 1,500 above the plains. These measurements indicate 
sufficiently the heights of the lower region, and it is observable that no 
elevation short of 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea suffices to rid the at¬ 
mosphere of the lower Himalaya from malaria. Thus, the Tarai, the Bha¬ 
ver and the Dhuns are alike and universally cursed by that poisonous 
atmosphere. And this (by the way) is one among several reasonsf why I 
have assigned 4,000 feet of elevation as the Southern limit of the healthful 


* The low range which separates the Dhun and Bhaver, on the high road to Kathmandu, 
consists almost wholly of diluvium,* rounded pebbles loosely set in ochreous clay, such as 
j orms the great substratum of the Dhun and Bhaver. The sandstone formation only shows 
itself where tile rain torrents have worn deep gullios, and it there appears as white weeping, 
sand imperfectly indurated into rock. Crude coal, shale, loam, are found in this quarter, 
but no organic fossils, such as abound to the Westward. 

+ That 4,000 l'eot of elevation form a good demarcation of the tropical and temperate re¬ 
gions of the Himalaya, is well denoted by the fact, that this is the point where snow ceases to 
fall, as I have ascertained in the Central and Eastern H imiflaya by the observations of 30 
years. What I mean is, that snow just reaches that limit and never falls beyond it or 
below it. It may he otherwise in the Western Himalaya, where snow is more abundunt at 
equal elevations. The small or hill species of Hanbo, which prevail from 4,000 to 10,000 of 
elevation, mark with wonderful precision the limits of the central healthful and normal 
region of the Himalaya. These most useful species (there are several) would doubtless 
flourish in Europe. 

* N. B.—By “ diluvium” I merely mean wliat Lyell espressos by “old alluvium.” I advert not to the 
deluge, but simply imply aqueous action other than recent, ordinary and extant. 
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and temperate mid-region ; that above it being the Arctic or Boreal, and 
that below it, the Tropical region, though it must never be forgotten that 
much of the tropical characters, especially in the suite of the seasons, per¬ 
vades the whole breadth (and length likewise) of the Himalaya, whatever 
be the decrement of heat, and also that, from the uncommon depth of 
the glens in which the great rivers run, and which, in the central and 
even upper region often reduces the height of those glens above the sea 
below the limit just assigned for salubrity, such glens are in both these 
regions not unfrequently as malarious as is the whole lower region. * 

But the above characteristics of the sub-divisions of the lower Hima¬ 
layan region, how noticeable soever to the West of the Mechi, arc by no 
means so to the East of that river, where a skilled eye alone can painfully 
detect the traces - }- of the Sandstone formation (without which there can 
be, of course, no Dhuns,) and where the Tarai, considered as a trough 
running parallel to the mountains, form no marked feature of the country, 
if indeed in that sense it can be said to exist at all. And as, oven to the 
Westward, the Sandstone range, with its contained Dhuns, is by no means 
constant, it may be desirable to attempt to characterise tbc lower region 
considered as a whole, without inference to local peculiarities or too rigidly 
defined sub-divisions. Now I conceive that the lower region owes its 
distinctive character, as a whole, to the vast mass of diluvial detritus, 
which was shot from the mountains upon the plains, like gravel from a 
cart, at some great geological epoch, and which has been, since its deposit, 
variously and often abraded both in degree and direction, by oceanic, and, 
in a far less degree, by ordinary Hoods. Where there was, at the epoch 
in question, no Sandstone range to intercept the downward spread of the 
debris, this debris would necessarilly be carried further South, and ho of 


* Thus the valleys of the Great Kangit and of the Tishta, near ami above their junction, am 
nut more than 1,000 feet above the sea, at a distance nearly intermediate between the plains 
and the snows, and in the midst of the central region ; and those valleys are consequently as 
malm-ions as the Tarai. So also the valleys of the Suncdsi at Dumja and of the Trisnl below 
Nayakot, and many others woll known to me. 

+ In my recent expedition in the Tarai East of the Mcehi, with Ur. Hooker, that accom¬ 
plished traveller first detected traces of the Sandstone formation,'with imperfect coal, sli.de, 
&c., in a gully below the Paukabari Bungalow, as well as at Lohagarli. The Sandstone rock 
barely pooped oat at the bottom of the gully lying in close proximity with the moufttains, so 
that nothing could be more inconspicuous than it was as a feature in the physiognomy 
of the country. 
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less thickness ; where there was such a barrier, it would be carried less 
far Southward and be accumulated in greater thickness, especially within 
the barrier; and, in like manner, where no Sandstone range existed, but 
only spurs, sent forth, like bent arms, upon the plains from the moun¬ 
tains, the embayed detritus would still be deeply piled and lofty within 
such spurs,* and thinly and unequally spread without them, by reason of 
the action of the spurs on the currents. Again, where, as from Gowhatty 
to Saddia, there was not room upon the plains for the flee spread and 
deposit of the descending Himalayan detritus, owing to large rapid rivers 
and to other chains, both parallel and proximate to the Himalaya, the 
phenomena created elsewhere by the more or less unrestricted spread of 
the Himalayan detritus over the plains would necessarily be faintly, if at 
all, traceable. Lastly, if at the time of the descent of the debris, there 
existed a great dip in the Gangetic plains from N. W. to S. E., the 
lithologic .character, as well as the distribution, of the debris, would be 
materially affected thereby; for the subsiding oceanic current would have 
a set from the former to the latter quarter, and would continue to lash 
the gravel into saud, and here to deposit both in a series of terraces, 
there perhaps utterly to displace both, in the latter quarter long after 
the former had emerged from the waves. Now, that the Himalaya 
really was, at one time, in great part submerged; that the vast mass 
of detritus from the Himalaya at present spread over the plains in its 
vicinity was so spread by the ocean when the founts of the deep were 
broken up ; that this huge bed of detritus, every where forthcoming, is 
now found in unequal proportion and distribution and state of commi¬ 
nution ; as for example, deeper piled within than without the Sandstone 
range and the embaying spurs, and also, more gravelly and abundant 


* There is a signal example of this on the road to Darjeeling vid Pankabari, where the debris, 
embayed by a curving spur, is accumulated to several hundred feet, and where, moreover, 
there is outside tho spur a conspicuous succession of terraces, all due to oceanic forest, 
and clearly showing that the subsidence of the. sea* was by intervals, and not atonee. Constant 
observation has caused the people oftheTarai to distinguish three principal tiers of terraces, 
from tho prevalent growth of trees upon each. The highest is the Saul level, the middle 
the Khair level, and the lowest tho Sissu level; Shorea, Acacia and Dalbergia being abun¬ 
dantly developed on the three levels as above enumerated. 

* I do not imply by this phrase any reference of the theory that tho aoa has sunk and notthe land risen. 
I think tho latter much the preferable hypothesis, but desire merely to infer a change in the relative level of 
tho two, and to link my facts upon the string of an intelligible system. 
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to the N. W., more sandy and scjtnt to the S. E. ;* and, lastly, that the 
Gangetic plain really now has a great oblique dip-f* from the Sutledge 
at Ruper to the Brahmaputra at Gwalpara, whereby all the Himalayan 
feeders of the Ganges are in the plains so much bent over to the 
Eastward—these are presunlptions relative to the past, as legitimate as 
the extant facts suggesting them are incontrovertible ; and we have 
but to observe how, at the grand epoch adverted to, the action of 
general causes was necessarily modified by the peculiar features of the 
scene, as above indicated, in order to come at a just conception of the 
aspect and character of the lower Himalayan region, all along the line 
of the mountains. Thus the longitudinal trough parallel to the moun¬ 
tains, and exclusively denominated the Tarai by Captain Herbert, may 
to the N. W. have been caused by the set of the subsiding oceanic 
current from N. W. to S. E. ' but however caused,' it exists as a 
palpable definite creature, only beneath the Thakorain and Kfimaiin, is 
faintly traceable beneath Nepal, and is wholly lost beneath Sikim and Bhu¬ 
tan. But the great bed of debris is every xvhere present, and with no 
other distinctions than those pointed out, whether it be divided into Bliavor 
and Dhiin, by the Sandstone range, as is usually the case West of the 
Mecki, or be not so divided owing to the absence of that range, as is 
always the fact East of the Mechi. Again, every xvhere there is, at that 
point where this vast bed of gravel and saud thins out, a constantly 

* Captain Herbert has given statements of its depth to the Westward, where there is a 
Sandstone range. To the Eastward, where is none, I found it on the right hank of the 
Tishta, under the mountains, 120 feet; at fifteen miles lower down, 60 to 70 feet; at fifteen 
miles still father off the mountains, 40 to 50 feet. There was here no interruption to the free 
spread of the detritus, and 1 followed one continuous slope and level—the main high one. 
The country exhibited, near the rivers especially, two or three other and subordinate levels 
or terraces, some marking the effect at unusual floods of extant fluviatile action, but others 
unmistakcably that of pristine and oceanic forces. I measured heights from the river. I 
could not test the sub-surface depth of the bed. There was every where much more sand 
than gravel, and boulders wore rare. 

+ Saharunpur is 1,000 feet above the sea ; Mujaddbdd 600; Gorakpdr 400 ; Dundanga 
312 ; Rangpdr 200 ; Gwalpara 112. My authorities are As. Res. Vol. XII., J. A. S. No. 
126, Roylo’s Him. Bot., Griffith’s Journals, and J. Prinsep in epist. The ohli<iuo dip to 
the plains towards the East seems’to be increasing, for all the Himdlayan rivers descending 
into the plains, as they quit their old channels, do so towards the East only. I would 
propose, as an interesting subject of research, the formal investigation of this fact, grounding 
on Renocll’s maps and noting the deviations which have occurred since he wrote. The 
Tishta which fell into the Ganges now falls into the Brahmaputra. 
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moist tract, caused by the percolation of hill waters through the said, 
bed, and their issue beyond it; and that constantly moist tract is the 
Tarai, whether it runs regularly parallel to the lino of mountains and 
be distinctly troughed, as to the Westward is the case, or whether there 
be no such regularity of parallelism or of troughing, as to the Eastward 
is the case. 

Why that vast mass of porous debris, which every where constitutes 
the appropriated domain of the Saul forest, and that imporous trough 
outside of it, which every where constitutes its drain, should, as far 
Eastward as the Mcchi, be both of them developed parallelly to each 
other and to the lino of the mountains, whilst beyond the Meehi 
Eastward to Assam (exclusive) they should exhibit little or no such 
parallelism, but should rather show themselves plainwards, like an 
irregular series of high salient and low resalient angles resting on the 
mountains, or like small insulated plateau,* or high undulated plains,-f* 
surrounded in both the latter cases by low swampy land analogous to the 
Tarai, it would require a volume to illustrate in detail. I have, given a 
few conspicuous instances in the foot-notes. For the rest, it must suffice 
to observe that such are the general appearances of the Bhavcr and Tarai 
to the Westward and to the Eastward; and that the general causes of 
the differences have been pretty plainly indicated above, where the ne¬ 
cessary effects of the sandstone range, of the mountain spurs, and of 
the Eastern dip of the plains upon those oceanic forces, to which all 
phmnomena of the region owe their origin, have been suggested. 

Throughout Assam, from Gwalpara to Saddia, Major Jenkins assures 
me, there is neither Bliaver nor Tarai; and if wo look to the narrowness 
of that valley between the Himalaya and the mighty and impetuous 


* Parbat Jowtir, on the coniines of Assam and Rangphr, is one of the most remarkable 
of these small plateau. It is considerably elevated, quite insulated, remote from the 
mountains, and covered with Saul, which the low level around exhibits no trace of. Parbat 
Jowilr is a fragmentary relic of the high level or lihdver, to which the Saul tree adheres 
with undeviating uniformity. 

f Conspicuous instances occur round Dinajptir and N. W. and N. E. of Siligori in 
Rangpftr, where are found highly undulatod downs, here and there varied by llat-toppcd 
detached hillocks, keeping the level of the loftiest part of the undulated surface. Looking 
into the clear bed of the Tishta, it struck Dr. Hooker and myself at the same moment, how 
perfectly the bod of the river represented in miniature the conformation of these tracts, 
demonstrating to the eye their mode of origination under the sea. 
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Brahmaputra, and consider moreover the turmoil and violence of the ocea¬ 
nic current from the N. W., when its progress was staid by the locked-up 
valley of Assam, we shall be at no loss to conceive how all distinctive 
marks of Bhaver and Tarai should hero cease to be traceable.* 

It will be observed that, in the foregone descriptions of our Himalayan 
rivers, I have not adverted (save casually in one instance, in order to 
correct an error as to the true name of the Kali) to their partial Trans- 
Himalayan sources. And I confess it seems to me, that perspicuity is by no 
moans served by undue insistency on that feature of our rivers. Captain 
Herbert was thus led to travel beyond his proper limits with a result by 
no means favourable ; for, it appears to me, that he has confounded rather 
than cleared our conceptions of Asie Centrale as the Bam-i-dunya (dome 
of the world) by attempting to detach therefrom that most characteristic 
part of it, the plateau of Tibet, because certain Indian rivers have (in 
part) Tibetan sources ! My theory of water-sheds does not incline mo to 
venture so far into regions too little known, to allow of the satisfactory 
settlement of the question, and the less so, inasmuch as the rivers I have 
to speak of would not afford so plausible an excuse for so doing, as if 1 
had to treat of the Indus, Sutledge,^- and Brahmaputra alias Sanpu. \ 
The Arun and the Karnali, though they draw much water from Tibet, 
draw far more from the “ pente meridionale” of the Himalaya, or the 
ghat line and all South of it; and this is yet more true of the Ganges, the 


* Tho climate of that portion of the Eastern Himalaya, which is screened from tint South- 
West Monsoon by the mountains South of Assam, is less humid than the rest, precisely as arc 
the inner than the outer parts of the whole chain. The fact, that much less snow falls at 
equal heights in the humid Eastern than in the dry Western Himalaya,‘depends on other 
causes. Darjeeling has not half as much snow as Simla. 

f Recte Satlnj ve\ Saturdra. 

J Mr. Uutzlaif, in a paper recently read before the Geographical Society of London, has 
reverted to Klaproth's notion, that the Sanpu is not the Brahmaputra. But Mr. Gutzlalflms 
overlooked J. Prinsep’s important, and I think decisive argument on the other side, viz., that 
the Br&hmaputra discharges three times more water than the Ganges, which it could not do 
if it arose on the N. K. coniines of Assam, notwithstanding the large quantity of water con¬ 
tributed by the Mdnas. Yarn or Yern (Erii) is the proper name of ilie river we call Sanpu, 
which latter appellation is a corruption of the word Tsangpo, referring either to the principal 
province (Tsang) watered by the Yarn, or to the junction therewith, at Digarchi, of another 
river called the Tsang, which Hows into the Yard from the Nyonchhen chain or Northern 
boundary of Southern Tibet. Em vel Am is the proper spelling. But words beginning with 
tho vowels, and a and 6, take initial y in speech. See a note on this subject at the conclu¬ 
sion of “ Route from Kathmandu,to Pekin” in tho sequel. I take this occasion to observe, 
in reference to the Yanulo lake above mentioned, that it is not, as commonly described and 
delineated in our maps, of a round shape, but greatly elongated and very narrow. It is stated 
to me on good authority to be eighteen days’ journey long (say 180 miles), and so narrow 
in parts as to be bridged. It is deeply frozen in winter, so as to he safely crossed on the ice, 
whereas *the Erii River is not so, owing to the gr eat force of its current—a circumstance 
proving the rapid declivity of the country watered by this great river, as to which point see 
tho “ Route” above adverted to. 
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Monas and the Tishta, though they also have partial Trans-Him4layan 
sources. To those sources of the several Himalayan (so I must call them) 
rivers above treated of, I will now summarily advert:— 

The Monas. —It is by much the largest river of Bhutan, which State is 
almost wholly drained by it. It has (it is said) two Tibetan sources, 
one from Lake Yamdotsd vel Palta vel Yarbroyum, which is a real lake, 
and not an island surrounded by a ring of water as commonly alleged— 
the other, from considerably to the West of Palta. These feeders I take 
to be identical with Klaproth J s Mon-tchG and Nai-tchu vel Labnak-tchfi, 
strangely though he has dislocated them. 

The Tishta is also a fine river, draining the whole of Sikim, save the 
tracts verging on the plains. The Tishta has one Tibetan source, also, 
from a lake, viz., that of Cholamu. To speak more precisely, there are 
several lakctets so named, and they lie close under the N. W. shoulder 
of Powhanry, some 30 miles W. and 40 S. of Turner’s lakes. 

The Aran is the largest of all the Himalayan rivers, with abundant Uis- 
Himalayan and three Trans-Himalayan feeders. One, the Western, rises 
from the “pente septentrionale” of the Himalaya, in the district of Tingri 
or Pckhu ; another, the Northern, from a place called Durre ; and a third, 
the Eastern, from the undulated terraced and broken tract lying N. and a 
little W. of Clidiamu and S. of Kambala, or the great range which bounds 
the valley of the Yaru* on the S. from W. of Di gar chi to E. of Lhasa. 

The Karndli is much larger than the Alpine Ganges, and nearly equal 
to the Aruu, perhaps quite so. It drains by its feeders the whole Hima¬ 
laya between the Nanda-devi and Dhoula-giri peaks, and has itself 
one considerable Tibetan source deduced either from the North face of 
Himachal near Moinonaugli, or from the East face of that crescented 
sweep, whereby Gangri nears Himachal, and whence the Karnali flows 
Eastward to the Taklakhar pass. 

The Ganges also has of late been discovered to have one Tibetan feeder, 
viz., the Jahnavi, which, after traversing a good deal of broken coun¬ 
try in Gnari, between the Sutledge and the Himalaya, passes that chain 
at the Nilang Ghat to join the Bhagarathi.-f 


* The Valley of the Yard is about, sixty linear miles from the Sikim Himalaya (Laclnin 
and Donkin passes); but the intermediate country, called Damson, is so rugged, that it is ten 
stages for loaded yaks from the one terminus to the other. Damson is stated to be one of 
the most rugged and barren tracts in the whole of Utsaug or Central Tibet, a howling wil¬ 
derness.— -Hooker. 

t Moorcroft’s Travels, J. A. S. No. 126, and I. J. S. Noa. 17-18. 
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I will conclude this paper with the following amended comparative 
table of Andean and Himalayan peaks, Baron Humboldt having apprised 
me that Pentland’s measurements, as formerly given by me, have been 
proved to be quite erroneous, and Colonel Waugh having recently fixed 
Kangchan and Chumalhari with unrivalled precision and accuracy:— 
Chief Peaks of Andes. Feet. Chief Peaks of Himalaya. Feet. 

Aconcagua. 23,000 Jamuoutri . 25,669 

Chimbarazo .'. 21,424 Nanda-devi. 2 ">,508 

Sorato . 21,286 Dhoula-giri. 27,000 


Chief Peaks of Andes. Fef.t. 


Illimani . 21,11.9 

Descabasado . 21,100 

Desya-cassada . 19,570* 


Chief Peaks of Himalaya. Feet. 


Oosain-than . 24,700 

Devadhunga . 29,002 

Kangchan . 28,176 

Chumalhari . 23,929 


N. B .—Devadhunga vel Bhairavthan, half way between Gosain-than 
and Kangchan, the latter is 29,002, determined in 1856. Kang-ohan 
abounding in snow. Chumalhari = holy mountain of Cliiima. These are 
Tibetan words, the other names are Sanscritic, but set down in the Pra- 
critic mode, e. (j. Jamnavatari = Jamuoutri, &c. 


Postscript. 

That sensible and agreeable writer, Major Madden, in a letter just 
received by Dr. Hooker, notices “the disgraceful state of our maps of the 
Himalaya, which insert ridges where none exist, and omit them where 
they do exist; and moreover, in regard to all names, show an utter 
ignorance of ^ie meaning of Indian words.” It is the express object of 
the above Essay to contribute towards the removal of the weightier of 
those blemishes of our maps, without neglecting the lesser, by exhibiting, 
in their true and causal connexion, the great elevations and the river 
basins of the Himalaya. Major Madden supposes that the term Hyun- 
dds, which he applies to Tibet, points to that region as the pristine abodo 
of the Huns. But this is a mistake. Hyiin-dus is a term unknown to the 
language of Tibet. It is the equivalent in the Khas or Parbatia language*}- 


* Humboldt, in his Aspects of Nature , just out, has given some further corrections of 
these heights. There are threp peaks superior to Cluinharuzo, hut inferior to Aconcagua. 

+ For a sample of this tongue, which has a priniitive base, but overlaid by Pracrit, see J. 
A. S. No. 191, June 1843. 

M 
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for the Sanscrit Himya-dds, or land of snow. Its co-relative term in the 
Parbatia tongue is Khas-dds, or land of the Klias. The Khas race were 
till lately (1816) dominant from the Satluj to the Tishta: they are so 
still from the Kali, to the Me chi. Hence the general prevalence of geo¬ 
graphic terms derived from their language. By Hyiin-dds the Parbatias 
mean all the tracts covered ordinarily with snow on both sides of the 
crest or spine of Hemachal, or the ghat line ; and by Khas-des, all the 
unsnowed regions South of the former, as far as the Sandstone range. 

The Brahmans and those who use Sanscrit call the Hyun-des Bhutant 
or appendage of Bhdt, and hence our maps exhibit a Bhutan! in what 
Traill denominates (A. B. Vol. 16) the Bhote perganahs of Ktimaun. 
But Bhiitant is not restricted by the Brahmans to such perganahs in 
Kiimaun merely, far less to any one spot within them. It includes all 
tiro districts similarly situated along the entire line of the Himalaya. We 
might create confusion however by recurring to his extended meaning of 
the word, since it has long been restricted by us to the Deb Rajah’s 
territory, or Bhutan (recto Bliutaut). Moorcroft’s Giannak in Western 
Tibet is the ne plus ultra of abuse of words. Far to the East, some 
Bliotia must have told him, lie the Giannak or Chinese, and thereupon 
he incontinently gives this term as a name of place. 

The Tibetans call their neighbours by the generic name Gia, to which 
they add distinctive affixes, as Gia-nalc, black Gias, alias Chinese ; Gia-ver, 
yellow Gias, (Mas Russians ; and Gia-gar, white* Gias, alias Hindus. 
With reference to tire Huns, if I were in search of them in Tibet, I 
should look for them among the Hdr of that country, as I would for the 
Scythians among the Sdg vel Sbk. Sogdiana or Sdg-land was, I conceive, 
the original irinam, the first known historic seat of the Indian Sakas and 
Tibetan Sdg vel Sdk. Hdrsdk, as one term, means No made, in Tibetan 
such being still the condition of those two tribes in Tibet. 

Daiueeltno. ) 

May 1846. ) 

* Observe that these epithet* do not refer to the colour of the races of men, but only to 
that of their dress : the Chinese are fond of black clothes and the Indians universally 
almost wear white ones. The like is probably equally true of similar designations of 
Turanian tribes in various other parts of the vast Tartaric area (r. jr. Hud Karens), though 
Ethnic theories have been slum out of the other interpretation of these distinctive terms. 
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B 0 u t e 

OF 

NEPALESE MISSION TO PEKIN, 

with 

REMARKS ON THE WATER-SIIEI) AND PLATEAU 

OF TIBET. 

BY B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

The two following papers (it may bo as .well to state, in order to 
show their trustworthiness) were presented to me by the Alalia Rajah of 
Nepal in 1843, when I took my leave of him, after having resided at his 
Court for ten years in the capacity of British Minister. His Highness 
was pleased to say lie desired to give me something, which, not being of 
monied value, I should be permitted to retain, and which lie knew I 
should set especial store by, and all the more because I was aware that 
the communicating of any such information to the “ Feringd” (European) 
was contrary to the fixed policy of his Government. And therewith His 
Highness gave mo these two documents, as well as several others of equal 
interest. The papers now in question comprise official summaries of the 
routes of two of those embassies of tribute and dependence, wilieh, since 
the war of 17112 with Tibet (aided by China), Nepal has boon hound by 
Treaty to send to Pekin once every five years. It is customary for these 
embassies always to keep nearly or quite to the same track, they 
being conducted through Tibet and China at the expense of the Celestial 
Empire and under the guidance of officers appointed by it. 

The time of departure from Kathmandu is determined by the 
opening of the passes over the Himalaya, which take places usually 
during the first half of June by the melting of the snows; and 
that accordingly is the regular period for the setting out of the 
ambassador, who usually reaches Pekin about the middle of the following 
January. The ambassador’s suite is rigidly fixed as to number and as to 
every other detail; and, well or ill, tired or not. His Excellency is obliged, 
by his pragmatical Chinese conductor, (perhaps we should add in candour 
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by the character also of the country to be traversed,) to push on towards 
his destination with only one halt of about a month and half at Lhasa, 
where, luckily for him, there is always some necessary business to 
transact, the Nepalese having long had commercial establishments in that 
city. The ambassador, who is always a man of high rank (Hindu of 
course) and rather advanced in lifc,^ can take his own time, and cook 
and eat his own food, and use his own comfortable sedan chair or more 
comfortable litter (dandi, hammock) as far as Tingri. But there the 
inexorable Chinese Mehmandar (honorary conductdr) meets him with the 
assigned set of ponies for himself and suite, and His Excellency must 
now mount, and unceasingly, as inflexibly, pursue his journey through a 
country lamentably deficient in food, fuel, and water, by pretty long stages 
and without a halt, save that above named, on horse-back, over a very 
rough country, for some one thousand seven hundred miles, and then 
only exchange his pony for the still worse conveyance of a Chinese 
carriage (more properly cart), which is to convey him with like persistency 
some seven hundred miles further, fatigue and bad weathernotwithstand- 
ing, and the high caste Hindu’s cuisine (horresco referens) all the while 
entirely in the hands of filthy Bbdtias and as filthy Chinese ! Of 
course there is a grand lustration after each embassy’s return home, 
which usually happens about two years from the time of its depar¬ 
ture for Pekin; and many a sad and moving story (but all reserved 
for friends) the several members of these embassies then have to 
tell of poisonous compounds of so-called tea* and rancid lard or 
suet given them for drink in lieu of their accumstomed pure lymph 
or milk ; of heaps of sun-dried flesh incessantly substituted for the 
farinaceous and vegetable food of all decent Pagans ; nay, of puppies 
served up to them for kids, and cats for hares, by stolid beastly cooks 
of Bhot (Tibet), under the orders of a seemingly insouciant and 
really pragmatical Chinaman, who answers all objections with 1 Orders 
of the emperor,’‘ Food of the country,’ ‘You nicer than us, forsooth,’ 
‘ Fed or unfed you start at such an hour.’ It is singular to observe 
the Celestial Empire .treating Asiatics with like impertinence as Euro¬ 
peans, and it is satisfactory to think that the recent treaty of Nepal 
with Tibet has put an end to these and other impertinences. 


• The so-ealled brick tea, which is composed of the sweepings of the tea manufactories, 
emented by some coarse kind of gluten. 
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I proceed now to a few remarks on the form and substance of 
the papers. The form is such as might he expected from men, of 
a nation of soldiers and statesmen, scant of words and liavinsr an 

o 

eye to i business in the survey of a country. Blucher regarded 
London merely as a huge store-house of valuables, fit, and haply 
destined, to make spoil for a conquering army. And a Nepalese 
regards Tibet, and China, not from a picturesque or scientific point 
of. view, but 'with reference to the obstacles their natural features 
oppose to a daring invader having an eye to business in Bluchers 
line. The chief item therefore of both itineraries, and the only one 
of the shorter, is an enumeration of the mountain ridges or ranges 
intersecting the way (a most valuable piece of information as we 
shall soon see) ; and to this the longer paper adds a similar enume¬ 
ration of the intervening rivers, with the means of passing them, or 
the ferries and bridges; the forts occurring all along the route, and, 
lastly, the lakes and tanks where drinking-water can be had—a 
commodity most scarce in those regions, where half the lakes are 
brackish. The several items, together with the stages, and the 
distances (computed by marching-time as well as by reference to 
the Nepalese kos of 2. 1 , miles each), comprise the whole information 
conveyed. But it will nevertheless be allowed that so authentic an 
enumeration of so many important particulars, relating to so vast an 
extent of country so little known, is of no small value; and, though 
here packed into the smallest compass, that information might, in 
the hands of a skilful book-maker, suffice to furnish forth a goodly 
volume. But book-making is in no repute with the gentry of Nepal. 
It belongs solely to pandits, whilst on the class of official scribes is 
devolved the task of recording all useful information, which they are 
strictly required to embody in the fewest possible words and 
smallest space. I will only add on this head of the form of the 
papers— 

—That, the records of the two embassies having been made 
at the several times of those missions, and quite independently 
of each other, the statements of one may be used to correct and 
explain those of the other, and that, where discrepancies occur, 
the longer paper, which is complete in its details, is probably, on the 
whole, more correct than the one which is not complete in its 
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details, though I confess a strong leaning to the Chountra state¬ 
ment, because of its sound discrimination of interesting facts. 

2nd .—That the assigned distances, though not measured, but com¬ 
puted, yet having a double basis of computation* by marching 
time under given assigned circumstances, and by kos according also 
to a given standard in use in .Nepal, ought, I should think, to be 
capable of very definite determination in competent hands. 

3rd.—That both papers are literal translations, and that the addi¬ 
tional information procured by myself, and embodied for convenience in 
the documents, is carefully distinguished by the use of brackets; the 
rest of such information being thrown into foot-notes. 

The Chountra’s embassy, as I learnt before I left Kathmandu, 
set out in 1817. That of the Kaji, in 1822, as appears ou the face 
of the document. Chountra and Kaji arc titles of ministers of 
state in Nepal. I proceed now to the substance of the documents, 
and here, in imitation of my friends, I shall be as curt as possible, 
and endeavour, in a few words, to bring together the most generally 
interesting items of information furnished by the two papers. The 
total distance from Kathmandu to Pekin, according to the Kaji, is 
1,268J kos; according to the Chountra, 1,250 kos; and in that space 
occur, according to the former authority, 10(5 mountain ranges, which 
are crossed; according to the latter, 104. The Khji’s paper gives us 
the further information, that 150 lakes aud tanks occur in the route ; 
652 rivers,-j- crossed by 607 bridges and 23 ferries ; and lastly, 100 forts. 

It would be very desirable in dividing the whole space into the 
political and natural limits of the several countries traversed, to make 
the Chountra’s and Kaji’s papers coincide. But I have attempted this 
in vain, owing to the different names cited in the two papers and the 
different methods of citation. In regard to political limits, they concur 
sufficiently, but not in regard to natural limits. I therefore give the 
former according to both papers ; the latter according to the Chountra’s 

* I have heard that the whole road is measured and marked by the Chinese, and if so, the 
Nepdlese could never ho much out, the only thing required of them being the conversion of 
Chinese li into k<5s. 

+ Sav rather rivers and river-crossings, for the same mountain-locked stream is here 
and there crossed twenty or thirty times in a very moderate distance. When 1 pointed out 
this at Kdthmdndu, 1 got the explanation, and was referred to the crossings of the Haputi 
Itiver between llitounda and Bbimphedy on the road to Kathmandu from the plains 
of India for a sample. 
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only, it being quite clear on that head. I annex the langtirs or 
mountain ranges to both statements. 

Political limits accord - Mountain ranges ac- 
ing to cording to 

Chou? lira. Kdji. Chour Ira. Ktiji . 

I. Nepal (from Kathman¬ 
du to Khasa).'. 29 344- 6 5 

II. Tibet (from Khasa to 

iron bridge of Tachindo) ' 636 6491 . 63 71 

III. China (Tachindo iron 

bridge to Pekin) . 5So 581* So 30 

Kos 1250 1268,| 104 106 langurs. 

IIemauks. 

I. —From Kathmandu to Khasa there is a difference of 5,', kds, 
obviously caused by the Kaji’s detour via Sanlchu, instead of keeping 
the direct road as the Chountra did. 

II. —From Khasa to the iron bridge of Tachindo, the difference is 
131 kds. It is pretty clearly caused, partly by a small detour as 
before, and partly by a slightly different use of terms. In the Chountra J s 
paper the specification in the body of the document is “ on this side of 
Tachindo in the remarks appended to it “ beyond Tachindo”; where¬ 
as the Kaji’s paper specifics Tachindo itself. 

III. —From the iron bridge of Tachindo to Pekin, the difference is 
only half a kds, which is not worth mentioning. 

Natural limits from Ike Chountra’s 'paper. 


Mountain 

Jlos. ridges . 

1. Cis-Himalayan region (Kathmandu. 

to Bliafrav langur) . 50 7 

2. Trans-Himalayan region (Bhairav 
langur to four kds beyond Cliinchi 

Shan, whore the great mountains cease) 635 65 

3. Cliinchi Shan to Pouchin (where 

all mountains cease) .'.. 212 30 

4. Plains of China (Pouchin to Pekin) 353 ' , 2 


1,250 


104 
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To these distributions I subjoin, though it be a repetition, the excel¬ 
lent concluding remarks of the Chountra’s paper:— 

“ Thus there are 104 langurs (or mountain passes) between Kath¬ 
mandu and Pekin, and of these 102 occur in the non-carriageable part 
of the way, or the first 897 kos ; and the last 2 langurs only, in the 
remaining S53 kos, or the carriageable part. The last-named part of 
the way may be said to be wholly through plains, for, of the two hills 
occurring, only one is at all noticeable, and both are traversed in car¬ 
riages. From Kathmandu to the boundary bridge beyond Tachindo 
(China frontier) is 065 kos, and thence to Cinchi Shan is 20 kos. 
Throughout these 685 kos from Kathmandu, mountains covered (per¬ 
petually ?) with snow occur. In the remaining 565 k6s, no showy 
mountains occur.” 

In the way of provincial boundaries we have the following. From 
Gnaksa, the 37th stage of the Kaji’s paper, to Sangwa, the 51st stage 
of the same paper, is the province of 1J, which contains the metropolis 
of Tibet or Lhasa. At Sangwa, or in full Kwombo-gyamda-Sangwa, 
commences the Tibetan province of Kham, which extends to Tachindo 
or Tazhi-deu, which is the common frontier of China and Tibet. It 
occurs at the 104th stage of the Kaji’s paper. The native name of Tibet 
is P6t vel B6d. The Sanskrit name is Bliot. This is Tibet Proper or 
the country between the Himalaya and the Nyenehhen-tliangla, which 
latter name means (and the meaning is worth quoting for its signi¬ 
ficance) pass of (to and from) the plains of the Great Nyen or Ovis 
Ammon, or rather, Great Ammon pass of the plains. That portion 
of Tibet which lies North of the Nydnchlien-thangla (as far as the 
Kwanleun) is denominated by the Tibetans—the Western half, Horycul, 
and the Eastern half, Sokyeul, after the Hor and Sok tribes respectively. 
The great lake Namtso demarks Northern Tibet in the same way that 
the great lake Yamdotso denotes Southern. 

A word more about the Bliairav langur, which is equivalent to M ount 
Everest, as recently explained to the Society. The Chountra’s paper 
makes it 50 kos from Kathmandu ; the Kaji’s, 521 lids. But to obtain 
the latter result, you must not blindly follow the entry in the itinerary, 
but remember that his “ huge snow mass”* covers a large space of 

* This great mass is visible alike from the confines of N6pal proper (the valley) 
and from those of Sikim and all the more unmistakeably, because it has no competitor 
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the road, which must be understood as commencing soon after leaving 
the 14th stage or Th<51ung and not after leaving tho 15th stage or Tlngri 
Langkot. 

The documents now submitted themselves suffice to prove the meaning 
of langur, since they show it to be equivalent to the la of Tibetan and 
the Shan of Chinese; consequently also (as we know from other sources) 
to the Turkic tagh and the Mongolic ula. It may therefore be rendered 
“ mountain” as well as “ mountain pass/’ and this is the reason, perhaps, 
why the Nepalese often do not discriminate between the name of the 
pass and of the peak of Bhairava, but blend them both under the name of 
Bhairav langur, which is equivalent to the Gnalham or Nyanam thangla 
of tho Tibetans. Colonel Waugh therefore may be assured that his Mount 
Everest is far from lacking native names, and, I will add, that I would 
venture in any case of a signal natural object occurring in Nepal to fur¬ 
nish the Colonel with its true native name, (nay, several, for the country 
is very polyglottic,) upon his furnishing me with the distance and bearings 
of that object, although neither I nor any European had gone near it.* 
For the rest, I cannot withhold iny congratulations upon this second 
spl< ndid result of Colonel W.’s labours, though, alack! it would seem fatal 
to my pet theory of sub-Himalayan water-sheds—a term carefully to be 
discriminated from the llimdlayan water-shed to which I now purpose 
briefly to advert. 

Since I presented to the Society in 1849 my paper on the Physicat 
Geography of the Himalaya, a good deal of new information lias been 
published, mixed with the inevitable quantum of speculation, touching 
the true character of that chain, and tho true position of its water-shed, 
with their inseparable concomitants, the general elevation and surface 
character of the plateau of Tibet. 


for notice in the whole intervening space. It is precisely half way between Gosain-than 
which overlooks NSpril Proper and Kangeha.ii which overlooks Sikim. 


» It is obvious to remark, that no European lias ever approached Dhavalagiri, which yet 
lacks not a native name known to Europeans, and in feet I myself have been twice as near to 
m-vadhdnga vel Bhairav than, vol Bhairav langfir, vel GmUhdm thanglit, as any European 
ever was to Dhavalagiri. The Bhotias often call the. Bhairav langur; Thangla or “ pass of 
the plain,” viz. of Tingri, omitting the more specific designation* Gnalham, which also might 
alone designate the object—nay, which is the name of the snowy mass as opposed to the pass 
over it and the plain beyond it. 


* Potiiw Nyanuiu. 


H 
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After an attentive perusal of these interesting speculations, I must 
however confess that I retain, my priorly expressed opinion,.that the 
great points in question are inextricably involved with, and consequently 
can never be settled independently of, the larger question of the true phy¬ 
sical features of the whole of the Bam-i-dunya of Asiatics and Asie 
Centrale of Humboldt. 

It may be that the Himalaya is not a chain at all, but an exemplifica¬ 
tion of the truth of Elie de Beaumont’s theory, that so-called mountain 
chains are only parallel dispositions of a series of geological noeuds, which, 
if laid side by side, constitute the semblance of a chain of latitude, and» 
if laid one over the other, constitute the semblance of a chain of longi¬ 
tude or a meridional range. 

It may be that the Himalaya is not a latitudinal but a meridional 
chain, and that the geological back-bone of the whole Continent of Asia 
does not run parallel to the greatest development of that continent or 
East and West, but transversely to that development or North and South, 
and that the Khin gan ilia is an indication of the Northern extremity of 
this back-bone, the Gangri or water-shed of the Indus and Brahmaputra 
an indication of its Southern extremity. 

It may be that the question of the water-shed is not to be regarded 
with reference to the adjacent countries only, but, as Guyot and others 
affirm, with reference to the whole Eastern half of the Continent of Asia; 
and that the Southern part of Tibet, inclusive of the Himalaya, is to be 
regarded as shedding the waters of Eastern Asia from the Arctic to the 
Indian Ocean. Such things, or some one of them, I repeat, may be, and 
one of the theories just enumerated may involve the true solution of 
questions for some time past investigated and debated on the frontier of 
India, though without any sufficiently distinct reference to those theories, 
prior though they all be in date. But the mere statement of them suf¬ 
fices, I should say, to show that they will not find their solution on that 
frontier, but only when the whole Bam-i-dunya (dome of the world, a fine 
orientalism) has become accessible to science. 

In the meanwhile, without seeking to deny that many facts* seem to 
indicate that the axial line of the Himalaya lies beyond the ghat line, it 
is obvious to remark that this assumed line is still parallel to the ghat 
line, though beyond it, and consequently cannot be reconciled with an 

* tor contra, the numerous determinations of tho height of the ghdts at far distant points 
aecrn to warrant our assuming 17,000 feet for tire mean elevation of the ghdt line ; and it 
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essentially meridional axis, such as the Gangrt range presents. And, 
upon the whole, and with reference to organic phcenomena especially, the 
ghat line still presents itself to me as the best divisor of the Indian and 
Trans-Indian regions and climates, though I am not unaware that Br&h- 
manic geography has, from remote times, carried the Indian frontier up 
.to Mansardvar and Ravaulirad, to the Brahmapfitra and Indus line in 
Tibet. And, again, though I do not, nor ever did, doubt that Tibet is a 
very mountainous country, yet I conceive that there are good reasons for 
admitting the propriety of Humboldt’s general designation for it. He 
calls it a plateau or elevated plain, and all those I have conversed with, 
who have passed from various parts of the Himalayan countries into 
those of Tibet, have expressed themselves in terms implying a strong dis¬ 
tinction at least between the physiognomy of the former and the latter 
regions. I would add, that nothing can be juster or finer than Turner’s 
original contrast of the two. 

No one acquainted, as I have long been, with the native descriptions 
of Tibet,* or with the general and special delineations of the country by 
Danville, based entirely upon native materials, orwith such enumerations of 
mountain ranges occurring between the Nepalese and Chinese frontiers, 
as the accompanying documents contain, could for a moment question 
that mountains abound in Tibet. On the other hand, there are several 
reasons of a general nature, besides the specific allegations of the fact by 
the people, to prove that widespread plains also abound there. It may 
be worth while to enumerate those reasons. They are as follows:— 

]«£.—One language only prevails throughout all the provinces of 
Southern Tibet, that is to say, throughout Balti, Ladak, Nari, Utsang and 
Khain, or, - !" in other words, from the Bolor nearly to the Yunling, 
whilst in the same extent of country in the Himalaya very many 
languages are found. 


may well be questioned if any line of equal height and extent exist Nortli of that line. It is 
the closing of the ghdts that annually stops all access to Tibet, not any obstacle beyond them. 

These facts are—1st. That, several of the Himdlayau rivers (beside the Sallfj, Indus and 
Briihmaputra which cannot be so reckoned) have more or less of Trans-IIimdlilyan courses 
as the Ganges, ICarnali, Salikrmni.bld Gunduk of Hamilton, Aren, Tishta and Monas; 

2nd. That some of theso, after flowing a good way East or West over the plateau of 
Tibet, arc at length deflected Southwards, instead of passing North into the Erf,, or other 
stream or lake of Tibet. 

* Journal No. IV. for April 1832, Article I. 
t Journal No. IV. for April 1832, Article I. 
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2nd.—The language of Tibet has express and familiar terms for plain 
and valley, which are respectively called tMng and lhung in Tibetan, 
whereas the Himalayan tongues have no word at all for a plain, no dis¬ 
tinct one for a valley. 

3rd.—It is well known that there are very many lakes in Tibet, and 
several of them of great size—a fact which involves the existence of 
large level tracts also, as the contrary fact in the Himalaya involves 
(what is notorious) the absence of wide-spread levels. 

4 tli .—The numerous names of places in Tibet which are compounded 
with the word thang, a plain, as Chyan tiling in Nari, Pdkhdu thang in 
Tsang, Nar tiding in U, and Pa thang in Kham, would alone suffice to 
prove that the general surface of Tibet is very different from that of the 
Himalaya. 

5th. —The numerous names of places similarly compounded with the 
word lhung, a valley, as Teshu lhung, Lhasa lhung, Phemba lhung, &c. 

6th. —Tibet is the permanant habitat of wild animals of the true ox 
deer, and antelope types—all creatures of the plain and not of the 
mountain, and none therefore found in the Himalaya. 

7th. —Tibet is annually the seasonal resort of vast numbers of the 
wading and swimming tribes of birds, which pass from the plains of India 
to those of Tibet every spring, and stay in the latter till the setting in 
of winter, whilst the whole of these birds entirely avoid the Himalaya. 
“The storks know their appointed seasons in the heavens/’ and their skil¬ 
fully disposed phalanxes periodically afford one of the finest sights we have. 
Kangchan is swept over as if it were a molehill! 

There are few of the Tibetan plains more noticeable than that which 
occurs immediately on passing the Himalaya by the Bhairav langiir or 
Nyanamla—few contrasts more palpable than that of the Cis andTrans-Hi- 
malayan regions at this well-known and central point; and when I lately 
requested Major. Ramsay, the Resident in Nep£l, to get for me a confirma¬ 
tion or refutation of my opinion, he answered—“ Dr. Hooker must be in 
error, when he says there are no extensive plains in Tibet, because Tingri 
maidan (plain) for example is fully sixty miles in length and fifteen to twenty 
in breadth. Til bikram Th^pa assures me that, in the recent war, he 
marched along that plain for several days and passed a lake three days in 
circumference, and which he estimated to be as large as the valley of Nepal.* 
When asked if Tingri maidan was any thing like the valley of Nep&l, he 
• The valley of NtpAl is about sixteen miles in diameter or fifty in circuit. 
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said—‘ No ! horsemen could not gallop about Nepal. They would have 
to keep to the roads and pathways. But numerous regiments of cavalry 
could gallop at large over the plain of Tlngri.’ ”* In a like spirit the 
Tibetans themselves compare the vast province of Kham to a “ field," and 
t hat of Utsang to “ four channels"-}-—both expressions plainly implying 
abundance of flat land; and the latter also indicating those ranges parallel 
to, and North of the Himalaya, which all native authorities attest the exis¬ 
tence of in Tibet, not only in Nari, but also in Utsang and Kham. The 
most remarkable of these parallel chains, and that which divides settled 
from nomadic, and North from South Tibet, is the Nyenchhdn-thangla, of 
which I spoke in my paper on the Hdrsdk J and of which I am now 
enabled pretty confidently to assert that the Karakorum is merely the 
Western prolongation, but tending gradually towards the Kwanleun to the 
Westward. But these parallel ranges imply extensive level tracts between 
them, which is' the meaning of the “ four channels” of Utsang, .whilst the 
East and West direction of these ranges sustain Humboldt’s conception 
of the direction of all the greater chains of Asie Centrale, or the Himalaya 
Kwanleun, Thian and Altai, as also of that of the back-bone of the whole 
Asiatic continent, which he supposes to be a continuation Westward of 
the second of these four chains. 

Upon the whole, I conceive, there can be no doubt that Tibet Proper, 
that is, Tibet South of the Nye'nchhdn thangl/i range, is, as compared 
with the Himalaya, a level country. It may be very well defined by 
saying it comprises the basins of the Indus (cum Satluj) and Brahma¬ 
putra, or, if you please, of the Maphain, Pdkh^u, and Yamdo Lakes. 

In this limited sense of Tibet—which the native geographers divide 
into Western, Central, and Eastern Tibet, called by themselves Nari, 
Utsiing, and Kham, or, when they would be more precise, Balti, Maryul vel 
Ladak, Nari, Tsang, U, and Kham—Gangrl is the water-shed of Tibet. 

The region called Tso tso in Tibetan, or that of the lakes, Mapham and 
Lanag, equal to the Mansardvar and Ravanhrad of Sanskrit geography, 
is situated around Gangrl, where the elevation of the plateau is 15,250 
feet From this region the fall of the plateau to the points where the 

* Tingri is the name of the town; The district is called I’ekliSu or I’ekhS u thang, and the 
lake P6kh6u tso. Jiy referring to tlie itineraries, it will bo seen that the plain of Ptkhfu 
extends sixty-eight utiles in the line of tho route, and is succeeded by a still larger plain 
reaching Jo Digarchi from Tasy achola (see Chountra’s route.) 

t Journal at supra cit. 

t Journal No. II. of 1853. 
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rivers (Indus and BrShmapfitra, or SingkM-bab and Eru) quit the 
plateau is great, as we sufficiently know from tho productions of Balti 
and of Kh&m at and around those points. In Lower Balti snow never 
falls ; there are two crops of grain each year, and many excellent fruits, 
as we learn from native writers ;* whilst my own information, received 
vivd voce from natives of those parts, assures me that the country towards 
the gorge of the Eru or Brahmapiitra is, like Balti, free of snow and yields 
two crops a year; that rice is produced and silk and cotton; and that these 
last articles form the ordinary materials of the people’s dress. These points 
cannot therefore exceed four to five thousand feet in elevation, which 
gives a fall of above ten thousand feet from the water-shed, both ways. 

I will conclude these hurried remarks, suggested by the ambassadorial 
routes from Kathmandd to Pekin, now submitted to the Society, with a 
statement, which I think the Society will perceive the high interest of, 
with reference to those recent ethnological researches, the whole tendency 
of which is more and more completely to identify the Turanians of India 
and Indo-China with those of the Trans-Himalayan countries. 

It is this, Erut sangpo is the name of the river of Tibet: Era wadi, that 
of the river of Western Indo-China or Ava: Eru vel Aru, that of a 
river in the Tamil and Telugu languages. Now, when we remember that 
Tsangbo is a mere local appendage to the Tibetan word,-} - and Wadi vel 
Vati a mere Prakritic appendage to the Burmese word; and further, 
that the Turanians of Tibet, the Himalaya, and Indo-China are still 
constantly wont to denominate their chief river by the general term for 
river in their respective languages (teste Mein am, Likhu, &c.), wo shall 
hardly be disposed to hesitate in admitting that the Northmen, as they 
moved Southwards into the tropical swamps of India and Indo-China, 
clung to, and perpetuated, even amid various changes of language,+ that 


* Journal for April 1832. 

+ Tsdngpo, of or belonging to Tsitng, tho province of which Dignrclii is tho capita!, and by 
which place tho river (Erti) flows. Even the prefixing of a Y (Yiiru—Yii.ru) is equally Tibetan 
(in speech) and Ilravirian ! Turner’s is the first and eorrectcst writing of the word, Kru- 
chdmbu to wit, for Chdmbu is the soft spoken sound of Tsdngpo. ("For erri read eru passim). 

+ The word for river in Docoros’s Dictionary is certainly erroneous, derived from a mis¬ 
apprehension of the attached descriptive epithet of the great river of Tibet. The common 
word for river is ehn = water. But I am assured that a great river is as frequently called 
Enl, Ard, or with theprofix Y6ru, Y&ru, as in India a great river is called Ganga. 
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name of the river of their Northern homo {vis. the river, Kat’ hexokin) 
with which was associated in their minds the memory of their father-land. 

“ By tho waters of Babylon they sat down and wept.” 

P.mS. —Before I went to England in 1853, I had been so fortunate as 
to gain access to some Gyarungs and Takpas or inhabitants of Sifan and 
of the South-Eastern confines of Tibet. In my paper on the Hdrsok I 
gave the substance of their information about SI fan. I will here add a 
few scattered particulars about the country lying above Asam, and the 
rather, because from the date of my return to India up to this hour, I 
have never again boon able to get access to these people. The Tibetans 
and Sifanese-aro wholly unacquainted with the terms Daphla, Alx>r, Bor, 
Aka, Miri, Mishrni, Khamti, by which we denominate the tribes lying 
East of Bhutan. They recognise Chang vel Sang (Changlo of Robinson) 
as the name of a Bhfitanese tribe or rather profession. They say that 
above Palyeul or Nepal (Easternmost part—alone known to my infor¬ 
mants) is Tingri: above Deunjong or Sikiin is Triusam (the Dingcham 
of Hooker and JDamsen of myself): above Lhd or Bhutan is Nyero: 
above Towftng or Takyeul is Chon a or Jliang chdna : above Lhokhapta 
is ICwoinbo : above Charung is Chozogon. These are said to be the 
respective Cis and Trans-Himalayan districts occurring from the position 
of Kuti in Nepal Eastwards to beyond that of Saddia in Asam. It is 
added that the River Eru vol Yarn (Brahmaputra) passes, from Kwombo 
into Lhokhapta, beneath the great snowy mountain called KwombochAri, 
and that a gcat mela or mart is held there every twelve years. Lho¬ 
khapta, or Lhd of the cut lips, is so called to distinguish it from Lhd 
Proper, because the people have the habit of making a permanent cleft 
in their lip. 

Tsang province is said to be bounded on the South by the Ghiingra 
ridge, on the West by Mount GhtindalA, on the North and East by the 
Kambala range ; the province of U to be bounded East by Sangwa- 
gyAmda, West by the River Tamcholcharnba, South by the Kambala range, 
and North by the Nyenehhen-thAngla. Beyond the last-named great 
snowy range is situated the immense lake of Nam tsd, which is said to 
bear the same relation to Northern Tibet that the Yamdo* tso (Palte or 


» I have elsewhere corrected the prevalent mistake about the shape of the Yamdo. It is 
very long and narrow. 
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YSrbrokyA) lake does to Southern. The former is the Tcrkiri and 
Tengri ndr* of our maps, as to which maps we have the following further 
identifications:—Gliainda = Gyamda. Batang = Pathang. Rywadze 
-■ Rewache. L&ri = Llid rlngo. Kiang, added to great rivers, = 
Gyfirung. River Takin = Gyamo gndlchu, and River Yang-tse =# Nya. 
ehti. Pampou of Hue = Phemba : river and valley both so called. 
Galdeso River = Galden, and is the East boundary of Phemba and Lhasa 
valleys, as the Tolong River is their Western boundary. 

Abstract of Diary of Route from Kdthmdndu to Pelcin, as taken 
during the Embassy of Chountra Pdushlcer Sdh, showing the number 
and position of the mountains passed. 


No. of passes 


Fosition of the mountain passes with the names 

(called lan- 

Distance in kds. 

of some; of them. 

gurs.) 


From Kathmandh to Devapiir, .. 

. One 

Six. 

Devaphr to Bhot Sipa, . 

One 

Four. 

Bh<5t Sipa to Chohtara, . 

, One 

Three. 

Chohtara to BIsambhara, . 

. One 

Six. 

Bisambhara to Listi, . 

One 

Three. 

Listi to Khasa,-}- . 

One 

Seven. 

Beyond Kuti, called Bhairava langur,! . 

One 

Twenty-one. 

Beyond Shekar jeung, called Tasyach61a,§... 

One 

Thirty-four. 

Within the Digarcha limits, . 

One 

Thirty-seven. 

Beyond Digarcha limits, . 

One 

Ten. 

On this side of Lake Khadupainti, . 

One 

Thirty-nine. 

Beyond Kapilapainti, .. 

. One 

Thirteen. 

Beyond Lhasa circuit, . 

, One 

Sixty-six. 

Beyond Chhanjugyamda of Kham, . 

. One 

Twenty-nine. 

Beyond Acharjeung, . 

. One 

Eleven. 

At Chhdsu Kham, . . 

. One 

Seven. 


• Ntir is Turkic for lake as tsd is Tibetan. Tengri uvir, or celestial lake of the former 
tongue, is an exact translation of Niim ts<5 of the latter. The general prevalence of Turkio 
■words in the geography of Northern Tibet more especially sufficiently evinces the presence 
of that widespread tribe in Tibet. 

+ Boundary of Ndpdl and Tibet. 

+ Mount Everest of Waugh. 

§ Tasya ckdld = Thdla of the Kaji’s paper ? 
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No. of passes 


Position of the mountain passes with the names 

of some of them. 

(called Ian- 

giirs.) 

Distance in k6s. 

At Namgyo-kfmg, . 

.. One 

Thirty-six. 

At Tangtasang,... 

.. One 

Six. 

At Lachd, . 

.. One 

Twelve. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Three. 

At a nameless spot,. 

.. One 

One. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Four. 

At a nameless spot,. 

. One 

Four. 

On this side of Lhoju.:. 

One 

Sixteen. 

At S.iyansa mocha, . 

One 

Eight. 

At a nameless spot,. 

. One 

One. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Two. 

At a nameless spot,. 

. One 

Three. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Four. 

At a nameless spot,.. 

One 

Two. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Two. 

At a nameless spot,.. 

. One 

Two. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

One. 

On this side of Chhamdo, . 

. One 

Fifteen. 

At Pang-do,. 

One 

Twen ty-lwo. 

At Hyapheb'i, . 

. One 

Five. 

At Thiimela, . 

One 

Three. 

At a nameless spot,... 

. One 

N ine. 

At a nameless spot,. 

. One 

Nine. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Fourteen. 

At a nameless spot,. 

. One 

Three. 

At NewS, ... 

. One 

Seven. 

Beyond Langurikhude, . 

One 

Four. 

At a nameless spot, .1. 

One 

One. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Two. 

At Kdldsang, . 

One 

Twelve. 

AtPhdla,.; .. 

One 

Ten. 

At GfSlii, . 

One 

Four. 

At Phhnzadd, . 

One 

Niue. 

At a nameless spot, . 

. One 

Two. 


O 
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Position of tlie mountnin passes with the names 

No. of jjasses 

(called lan- 

Distance in kda. 

of some of them. 

gfirs.) 


On this side of Pathnug,. 

.. One 

Seven. 

At Taso, —.. 

.. One 

Nine. 

At Sambathiim, . 

.. One 

Eleven. 

At a nameless spot,.. 

.. One 

Six. 

At a nameless sjrot,.. 

.. One 

Two. 

At a nameless spot,. 

.. One 

Three. 

At Lam4ya,. 

.. One 

One. 

At a nameless spot,.. 

One 

Two. 

At a nameless spot,. f . 

.. One 

Three. 

At a nameless spot,.. 

.. One 

One. 

Beyond Lithang,. 

.. One 

Ten. 

At a nameless spot. 

.. One 

One. 

At a nameKss spot,. 

One 

Seven. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Two. 

At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Two. 

At a nameless spot,. 

.. One 

Seven. 

At a nameless spot,. 

.. One 

Two. 

At Gdlo, . 

One 

Nineteen. 

On this side of Tachindo* or Tazhideu 

or 


Tazodo, . 

One 

Thirteen. 

At the military post of Khwnlechin, ... 

.. One 

Twenty-eight. 

On this side of Chhinchisyan (Sliain 

or 


Syan •- mountain in Chinese,) . 

.. One 

Fifteen. 

At a nrimeless spot,.. 

.. One 

Four. 


Thus far the mountain ridges passed are 


generally large. Henceforward they are 



small. 



At a nameless spot,. 

One 

Three. 

On this side of Yato, . 

One 

Fourteen. 

On this side of Paitan, . 

One 

Ton. 

Beyond Thinda phu and Eliato, . 

One 

Thirty-five. 

On this side of Locliiingsyan, . 

One 

Two. 


* The iron bridge beyond Tfchindd is the boundary of Tibet and China. See Diary 
of ix journey front Kdlhniaiidu to Tiichiudd printed in our Researches. 
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No. of passes 


Position of tire mountain passes with the names (called lan■ 

■ Distance in kds. 

of .some of them. 

gSr/t). 


On this side of Mingtou,. 

. One 

Seven. 

At a nameless spot . . .. 

. One 

Four. 

At a nameless spot, . . 

.... Orio 

Three. 

On this side of Ohatou, . 

. One 

Two. 

On this side of Ulinguai, . 

. One 

Ten. 

At a nameless spot, . 

. One 

Six. 

On this side of Chantou, . 

. One 

Three. 

At a nameless spot, . 

. One 

Two. 

At a nameless spot, . 

. One 

One. 

On this side of Oamsu, . 

. One 

Three. 

At a nameless spot, . 

. One 

Six 

On this side of Kwiingsyan, . 

. One 

Three. 

Beyond Kwnngsy&n, . 

. One 

Six. 

On this side of Saichhang, . 

. One 

Four. 

At Said ilia tig, . 

. One 

Two. 

Beyond Saichhang, . 

. One 

Five. 

At a nameless spot, ... . . 

.. .. One 

Three. 

At a nameless spot, . 

.... One 

Two. 

On this side of Nichhnngtou. 

. One 

Seven. 

On this side of T/ingaku,. 

. One 

Six'.* 

Beyond Minsyim,. 

. One 

Throe. 

Beyond Poathinsyiin, . 

. One 

Sixteen. 

Beyond .Lup:isy;in, . 

. One 

Nine. 

On this side of Phtingsyan .. 

..... One 

Twelve. 

On this side of Poiichingsyau, . 

. One 

Nineteen. 

Not carriageable thus far. Honcefor- 


ward carriages may he used.* 

At Cliluilting, . 


Caret. 

At Sfnghasy/m, ... 

. One 

Caret. 

[Distance of both, as cited below, 


353] 

Langurs, .. 

.... 101 

1,250 kos. 

* This remark, as well us the prior one 

in the body of tlio paper, belongs to i 

original. The bracketed entry of distance is 

mine, taken from the remarks below 


the original. 
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Thus there are 104 langixrs or mountain ridges and passes between 
Kathmandu and Pekin, and of these 102 occur in the non-carriage- 
able part of the way or in the first 897 kos, and the last two only 
in the remaining 353 kds or the carriageable part. This latter may 
be said t§ be entirely through plains, for of the two hills occurring, 
only one is at all noticeable, and both are traversed in carriages. 
From Kathmandu to the iron boundary bridge beyond Tachindd 
(China frontier) is 665 kds; and thence to Chinchi Shan or Mount 
Chinchi is 20 kos. Throughout these limits, or 685 kds from Kath- 
m&ndd, mountains covered with snow occur. In the remaining 565 
no snowy mountains occur. 

Horses are used for the first 894 [query 897] and carriages for the 
last 356 [query 353]. Total 1,250 kos. 



Systematic Summary of the Route from KdthrndndA to Pekin, as traversed by the Ne'pdlese Ambassador, to China, 
Kdji Dalbhanjan Pande, A. D. 1822-23, and set down by his Secretary at the close of each day’s journey. 
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No. V. 

E o u t e 

FROM 

KATHMANDU, THE CAPITAL OE NEPAL, 

TO 

DARJEELING IN SIKIM, 

IVTEKXl'KHSI.D WITH 

EE MARKS ON THE PEOPLE AND COUNTRY, 

BY B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 


Isi Stage to Ghouhot, East, 7.1 kds. 

Proceeding vid Mangal, which is within a quarter of a mile of the city, 
we came to Nangsal, at the like distance from Mangal. Both are petty 
suburban Newar villages. Thence to Deopatan, distance three-quarters of 
a kds, a large pakka* village inhabited by Newars. Tlience to Themi, 
one and a quarter kds. Themi is a considerable pakka town of Newars, 
and is famous for its pottery. Thence to Bliatgaon, distant one kos. 
Bhatgaon is a large handsome Newar town situated near the Eastern 
end of the valley of Nepal, and is said to contain 12,000 houses. Its 
palace, temples and tanks are very striking structures. Thence to Sanga, 
two kds. This bridge-like place stands on a low ridge separating 
the great valley of Nepal Proper*}- from the subordinate valley of 
Band pa. It is a small place, but the houses are all pakka, as usual 
with the Newars. Thence to Banepa, one kds. Bunepa is a small 
pakka town inhabited by Ndwars, and situated in the vale of 

* Pakka hero moans lmilt of burnt bricks. This won] and its correlative kaclicha arc 
most convenient terms, for which I know no English equivalents. 

f The valley of Nepal is about sixteen miles in either diameter, of shape between oval and 
lozenge, cultivated throughout, and yields two crops per annum, a spring one of wheat and an 
autumn one of rice. It is very densely peopled with a population of probably 350,000 souls* 
distributed in three principal and many subordinate towns, all of burnt brick and tiled roof, 
in the tent style of Architecture so prevalent iu China. Egui-distant from snows aui 
plains, elevation 4,500. 
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tho same name. Thence to Khaharpii, one kds. It is a nice little 
Ni'wiir village, situated near the point where the dales of Bandpa and 
Panouti blend with each other. Thonee to Choukot, a quarter kds, 
ascending a low ridge and quitting the level country thus far traversed, 
and all of which is highly cultivated, yielding autumn crops of rice and 
spring ones of wheat 

2nd Stage to Kdldpdni, East, (i kus. 

Ascend the large ridge of Batasia and come to the mountain village 
of Phulbari, which is somewhat less than one kos from Kalapani. 
T1 ionee along the ridge two and a quarter kds to Syampati, another small 
village of Parhattias. Thence to Salanelio, one kds. Salanelio is a third 
small hill village, and it overlooks the glen of Kaslii Khand on the left. 
Thence to Kanpur, a Parbattia village, close to which is the halting place, 
at a tank called Kalapani, distant from Mithya Kbt one and a quarters kos. 

3rd Stage to Jhungu -jhdli, South-East, G.J kus. 

This stage runs along the same ridge of Batasia. But it is here called 
Tennal. Half a kds to the hill village of Bhoatia, and another half 
a kds to that of Gimti, both inhabited by Murmis. Thence half a kds to 
Pokri, another similar village of Murmis. Thence to Chap Khar, 
about three-quarters of a kds, a fourth Murmi village. Thence to Garelia, 
another hamlet of Murmis, distant from thel ast rather less than two kds : 
a quarter kds more brings one to the descent into the Biasi or vale of 
Dfirnja, on the banks of the Rdsi and Sun Cdsi. The Biasi is low, hot 
and malarious, but fertile in rice, triangular in shape, and about a mile 
in greatest width. The Bar, Pipal, Semal and Khair trees* grow here, 
and large Dhaueses (Buceros Homrai) are seen eating the fruit of (he 
Pipal. The Sun Cosi at Dumja Hows freely over a wide bed of sand, 
and is about forty yards broad and one foot deep. This river, if the 
Milanclii be regarded as its remotest feeder, arises from the Eastern side 
of Cosain-than, the great snowy peak overlooking the valley of Ndpal, 
and is the first of the “seven Cdsi” (sapt Cdsi) of the Nepalese. Others 
contend that the true Sun Cdsi is that which arises at Kalingchok East 

• The occurrence of the Indian figs, cotton-tree, and acacia, so far within the mountains, 
shows that the Biusis, wherever situated, have a tropical climate. See on. 
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of Kuti,* There are several upper feeders of the Sun Cdsi, which form 
a delta of perhaps thirty kos either way, between Malanchi, Kalingchok, 
and Xhdlalgliat, where tire feeders are all uuited. From Diimja, which 
lie sa little below Dallalghat, proceed along the right bank of the River 
Sun Cdsi to Jhanga-jhbli, by the rugged glen of the river two kos, the 
road impeded by huge masses of rock lying half in the water. 

4 th Stage to Situ!pull, East, 4 kos. 

Leaving the river on the left you ascend the ridge of Sidliak and 
travel along its side, far from the top, to the village of Pharma, inhabited 
by Munnis. It is ono and a half kbs from Jhanga-jhbli. Thence half a 
kbs to Jhampar, a village of Murmis. Thence descending again to tho 
bed of tho Sun Cdsi you proceed along the right bank for one kbs to 
Chanypurphedi, or the base of the Chayanpiir range. Thence an assent 
of one kos to the top of Chayanpiir, where stands the Powa or small 
Pharamsi'da of Situlpati, the halting place, and which is close to the 
village of Choupur. 


5lh Stage, to Liang, East, (i kos. 

Two kos along the heights of Chayanpiir bring you to the confluence 
of the Tamba Cdsi and Sim Cdsi, where the united rivers, of nearly equal 
size before their junction, are. parsed at Seliagliat, a little below the 
Sangaui or junction. The Tamba Cdsi, or second Cdsi of the Nepalese, 
lias its course at the base of Pballak, a Himalayan peak situated some 
ten kos perhaps East of the Kuti pass, which is on the great Eastern 
high road from Kathmandu to Lhasa. From Seliagliat the road makes 
a rapid ascent of one kos to the high level or plateau of Giunouniu, one 
kos along which conducts you to lihnlaiyo, which is only another name 
for the, same plateau. From Bhalaiyo-danra, one kos to Jletaini village, 
still along the plateau. Thence ono kos along the same high level to 
the halting place or Liang-liang, which is a large village well inhabited 
chiefly by No wars. Some Parbattias also dwell there, and there is plenty 
ol‘ cultivation and water on the flat top of this low ridge, which is neither 
mountain nor plain.f The rice called Touli by the Nibivars grows well, 
and wheat and generally all tho field and garden produce of the valley 
of Nepal. 


See annexed Memorandum and Sketch Map. 


t See note at stage the ninth. 
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6th Stage to Narlcatm, South-East, 44 kds. 

One and a half kos along the plateau of Liaiig-liang, you come to Bhir- 
pani, having the Dapcha and Manthali glens on the loft, by which there 
is another road, used cliielly in the cold season. Thence at half a kos 
you descend slightly to Wadi Khdla, a small hill stream, and passing it 
make the great ascent of Uiliapani and reach Lamagaon after one kos of 
climbing. Close to the village of Lamagaon is another called Sahi, 
inhabited by Parbattias.* Thence one kos to the Likhii Khdla, a slight 
descent. Thence a small ascent to Bhahi-danra or the Bear’s Ridge, half 
a kds along, which brings you to the village of Nig.ilia or Nark alia, the 
halting place. The Bikini Khdla is the third Cdsi of the Nepflese. It 
is a large unford able river, which is crossed by a bridge, but is smaller 
than the Sun Cdsi or Tamba Cdsi. It comes nearly due South from tlio 
snows at Khali Jlungali, and forms one of the seven chief feeders of the 
great Cdsi. 

7th Stage to Bdjhisouiua, East, 3 has. 

Still along the Boar’s ridge a quarter kds to the small village of Lachia, 
and another half a kds to the village of Olniphi. Thence quit the ridge 
and by a slight descent reach Plitidi Khdla. at one and a quarter kds. 
Phedi Khdla is a small feeder of tho Molang. Pass the stream, and 
ascending slightly for one kds, reach tho halting place, which is a village 
of good size, where plenty of provisions may he had. 

Sth Stage to Bangndm Kdt, East, 4> has. 

Along the same low ridge to the village of Sailiani, close to which you 
come successively to the villages of Cliilounia and Pokhalia and Aisialii, 
ail within the compass of less than one kds. Beyond Aisialii, one and a 
half kds, is a small pond, the water of which, though not rising from rock, 
never fails. Its name is Dhimilopntii, and on its left runs the ridge of 
Tharia-danra and Katonjia village ; on its right, the Bhanda ridge and 
the village of Jaljalia. Beyond Dhimilopani commence a descent of 
somewhat loss than half a kos, leading to the Molang or Morang Khdla, 
before named. Cross the Khdla and ascend one kos to Biinguam Kdt, 
a large village aud residence of the rural authority, having the smaller 
village of Bari on its right. 

* For tribes of Nepal, ace Journal for December 1347. 
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9th Stage to Chuvkhu, East, 6 his. 

After one kos of descent reach the Lipia Khdla, which stream you 
cross at once and ascend the Lipia-danra or ridge, travelling along 
which you soon come to Okal-dhunga, a village of Brahmans and Khas. 
Thence to Jya-tniria, another village close by on the right. Thence 
going a kos-you reach Charkhu-danra, merely another name for the 
Lipia ridge. Descending slightly and advancing one kos you come to 
Rumjntar, a celebrated and extensive pasture tract, where the (tuning 
tribe feed large flocks of sheep (Ovis Barual.)* Thence two and three- 
quarters of a kos of slight descent to Dhansw;ir, the head village of the 
rural arrondisseinont, where the Dwaria, or deputy of Itankdsar Kliatri, 
who holds the village in private property, resides. Had the village 
belonged to the first, it would have been called, as the Dwariu’s abode, 
not Dlianswar, but Kdt. 

10 th Stage to Ildchika, East, C> his. 

After half a kos of descent, we arrived at Thotnia Khdla, a hill torrent 
which joins the Dud Cdsi about three miles ahead. Proceeded down the 
rugged stony glen of the Thotnia to the junction, which is reached at 
Rasua ghat. Thence down the right bank of the Dud Cdsi for two kos 
to Katahar Biasi, where the river, which had thus far run through a 
narrow glen, incumbered with boulders, has a wider space on either bank, 
capable of cultivation, and yielding fine crops of wet rice, but hot and 
malarious. This sort of tract is what is called in the Parbatia language 
a Biasi. Katahar Biasi belongs to Brahmans, who dwell on the heights 
above. The road loads down the Biasi, which is above half a kos wide 
for more than one kos, and then ascends the ridge of Kuvindia for one 
kos to the halting place or ILachika, which is a village inhabited by 
Kirantis, whose country of Kirant is hounded on the West by the Dud 
Cdsi, and begins on this route, where the Dlianswar estate ends. The 
Arun is the Eastern boundary of Kirant. The Dud Cdsi is the fourth 
great feeder of the Maha Cdsi, which latter enters the plains as one river 
at Varaha Kshetra above Nathpur in Purncah. We have already passed 

* The movo general diameter of Tars is described in the sequel. This one must be very 
unusually lofty and cool, else neither Gnrungs nor their sheep could dwell in it. It is pro¬ 
bably only a cold weather place of resort, otherwise it must be 5,000 to fi,000 feet high, like 
the plateau of Liiing, spoken of at Stage 5. Both are except iomil features of the country, 
which nevertheless, with all its precipitousncss, has more numerous, divers ami extensive 
level tracts than is commonly supposed. 

Q 
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three of these great tributaries or the Sun Cosi, the Tamba Cosi, and the 
Bikini Cosi. The remaining ones are three, or the Artin Cosi, Bar tin 
Cosi. and Tamor Cosi.* Thus there are seven in all ; and Eastern Nepal, 
or the country between the groat valley anil Sikim, is called Sapt Cousika 
or region of the seven Cosis, from being watered by these seven great 
tributaries of the Malta Cosi. Kirant and Liinbuan are sub-divisions of 
the Sapt Cousika, so called from the tribes respectively inhabiting them ; 
the Kirantis dwelling from the Dud Cosi to the Arun ; and the Limbiis 
from the Aniu to the Tamor. The country between the great valley 
and the Dud Cosi is not so especially designated after the tribes inha¬ 
biting it,; but the Newars and M Ann is of Nepal Proper are the chief 
races dwelling there. Of all these tribes the Newars arc by much the 
most advanced in civilization They have letters and literature, and arc 
well skilled in the useful and line arts. Their agriculture is unrivalled ; 
their towns, temples and images of the gods are beautiful for materials 
and workmanship ; and they are a steady, industrious people, equally 
skilled in handicrafts, commerce, and the culture of the earth. The 
rest of the highland tribes of people are fickle, lazy races, who have no 
letters or literature, no towns, no temples nor images of the gods, no 
commerce, no handicrafts. Ail dwell in small rude villages or hamlets. 
•Some are fixed, others migratory, cultivators perpetually changing their 
abodes as soon as they have raised a crop or two amid the ashes of the 
burnt, forest. And some, again, prefer the rearing of sheep to agricul¬ 
ture, with which latter tliev seldom meddle. Such are the GArungs, 
whose vast, flocks of sheep constitute all their wealth. The Marinis 
and Magars are fixed cultivators ; the Kirantis aud Limbus, for the 
most part, migratory ones ; and the Lepchas of Sikim still more com¬ 
pletely so. The more you go Eastward, the more the several tribes 
resemble the Bhotias of Tibet, whose religion and manners prevail 
greatly among all the tribes East of the valley of Nepal, though most of 
them have a rude priesthood and religion of their own, independent of 
the Lamas. 

11 th Stage to Sdlmd, South-East, 3 has. 

Leaving Hacliika, which is itself lofty, you ascend for two kos through 
heavy forest, by a had road, exceedingly steep, to the Kiranti village of 


* Sue Memorandum at the eu 1 ol' tlio Itinerary aud aunoxed Sketch. 
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Ddrpa, which is situated just over the brow of the vast hill of Hachika, 
the opposite side of which however is far less steep. Going half a kds 
along the shoulder of the hill, you then descend for half a kds to the 
village of Sdlina, the halting place. 

12 th Stage to Ldmaklm, East, 21, kds. 

An easy descent of one kos leads to Lapchc Khdla. a small stream, 
which crossed,.you ascend the ridge of Lamakhu via Gwaliing, a Kirauti 
village, situated near its base. Thence the acclivity of the hill is stoop 
all the way to the halting place, which is about half way to the hill top, 
and one and a half kds from Gwaliing. Lamakhu is a Kirauti village 
like Gwalung, but smaller. 

l'Sth Stage to KIdlcu-mdecho, East, 4 bis. 

Descend half a kds to the Sapsu Khdla, a petty stream, which however 
the Kirautis esteem sacred. Cross it and commence ascending.the great 
mountain Tyrim Kya. Climb for one kds by a bad road to the. village of 
Khawa, and another kds equally severe to Chakheva-bhanjang, or the 
ridge, and then make an easy descent of one and a half kds to Kliika- 
maccha, the halting place. It is a village of K irautis, in which a mint for 
coining copper is established by the Durbar of Nepal The workmen are 
Banrs (Baudyes) of the valley of Nepal, of whom there may bo fifty or 
sixty. There is also a Taksari or mint master, and a squad of twenty- 
five soldiers under a jemadar. 

1 Uh Stage to Jinikh/Wi/ng , East, 5 kds. 

After a kds of tolerably easy travelling, you come to Jiikya Khdla, a 
petty stream, which passed you arrive in half a mile at Pakri, a village, 
situated at the base of the Khokan ridge. Thence slightly descending 
for half a kds reach Pikluia Khdla. Cross it and ascend the hill of 
Bhaktani for one kds and reach Miirkiahiilak, a post station of the 
Government close to the GGtli* mile stone of the great military road lead¬ 
ing from Kathmandu nearly to the frontier. Thence a descent of one 
kds to the Khesang Khdla, one of the innumerable small mountain 
streams. Cross the Khdla and ascend the ridge of Thaklia for half a kds 
to Banskin\ and Powagaon, two small conjunct villages of Kirautis. 
Thence along the ridge of Khesang for one and ’a quarter kds to 

* The'route gives Cl. The. difference of five kds is owing to the travellers making an 
occasional short cut, for they kept, generally, the ere it military highway. 
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J mil; hosting, a largo Kiranti village, the head of which is Balbhailra Kai, 
and whence there is a very fine view of the snows. 

lath Stage to Jarai Tdr, South-East, 5S has. 

Descending slightly for one and a half kos reach Yaku village, and then 
descending more abruptly for one kos, come to the Ghougaria Klibla, a 
small stream. Cross it and proceed along the nearly level base of the 
Yaltu ridge for two and a half kos to Jarai Tar, a large village inhabited 
by Kirantis, Klias and lhahmans, and situated at the opening of an 
extensive and cultivated flat running along the right bank of the Arun 
Diver, and raised some thirty or forty cubits above; the level of its bed. 
Such an elevated flat is called in the Kirns tongue a Tar, whereas a low 
flat or one on the level of the river is termed a. Bit si. Every great river 
has here and there Tars or Biasis, or both.* Tars, from being raised, are 
usually too dry for rice, but some can be well irrigated from tin; adja¬ 
cent mountain, and then they will produce rice as well as Biasis. 
If not constantly irrigable, wheat, barley, millets, pulse and cotton are 
grown in them. The elevation of Tars is too inconsiderable to exempt 
them from malaria, though they are usually rather more wholesome 
than the lower and often swampy Biasis. Jarai Tar is an extensive one, 
being one and a half kos wide, and, as is said, several miles long, following 
the lliver. The soil is red but fertile, and the whole of it is under culti¬ 
vation. The village is large for the mountains, and has some fifty to 
sixty houses, some of which are pakka, as a caravausery, here called 

* Jt is remarkable how universally this phoenomonon of high and low levels of the land, 
indicating change iu the relative heights of the land and water, prevails wherever obvious 
sedimentary deposits are found in definite locations. Herbert and Hutton, In their Reports 
of the Geology of the Western sub-Uimitlayas, perpetually speak of the phoonomenon as 
occurring in the mountains, and, according to Herbert, also in the Duns and oven Waiver ; 
and Darwin (Naturalist’s Journal) constantly records it in the course of his long survey of 
South America from ltio Janeiro to the North point of Chili. 

The same thing is very observable in the great valley of Nepal, whoso whole surface is 
almost equally divided into high and low levels, though the operating cause must here have 
been modified in its action, as indeed is perpetually the ease in different localities. The liigh 
and low levels of Tar and llifiai, I consider to represent the pristine and present bods of the 
rivers, whoso constant erosion has during ages created this difference of level often amounting 
to 150 or 200 feet. The low level of the valley of Xf pal I consider to have been suddenly 
scooped out when the waters of the pristine lake (for such the valley was) escaped in one 
tremendous rush under the action of an earthquake, which rent the containing rock and let 
off' the waters at once. (See accompanying Sketch.) 
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JDharamsnla or Powa, and one or two more. The site of the village is 
higher than the rest of the Tar. The Pimis longifolia abounds in Jarai 
Tar, and Peacocks are very numerous. Also Jungle-fowl* and Kaliehes 
(Gallophasis rnelanoleucos). 

16 111 Stage to Pdkharibds, South-East, 2.1 kox. 

Proceeding half a kds you come to the ferry of the Ariin, which is a 
large river rising in Glut, passing the Himachal above Ilathia, and 
forming the main branch of the great Cdsi. It is also the conterminal 
limit of Kirant and Limlmau. It is passed at Liguaghat, by boal, and is 
there very rapid and deep, and some thirty to forty yards wide. Thence 
down the left, bank of the Ariin for one kds to Mangma, a village inha¬ 
bited by Kirantis and Limbus, being on the common frontier of both 
tribes. Thence quitting the Ariin you roach the Mangma khdla. in a 
quarter kds, and crossing it proceed half a kds along the mountain side 
(manjh) to Glidiii Khnrak, which is the name of a small village, and also 
of a celebrated iron mine, the workers of which dwell above the line of 
road. A vast quantity of lino iron is procured. This mine, like all others 
in Nepal, is the property of the Government. Iron and copper abound 
in Nepal. Most of the iron is consumed in the magazines for tlm army, 
or otherwise within the country, but a deal of the copper is exported and 
forms a good part of the pice currency of (be plains on this side the 
Ganges. The Nepalese are very military. Khas, Magliar, Gfining, 
and even Brahmans, except those of the priesthood, constantly wear 
side-arms of home manufacture ; and the large army of the State is 
furnished with muskets, swords, and kliukris from native ore. Tims 
much iron is consumed, so that none is exported, at least none in the 
unwrought state, possibly because from defective smelting the oro 
becomes hardened by the accession of fumes of charcoal, and is thus ren¬ 
dered unfit for those uses to which soft iron is applied. From Glidrli 
Kliarak, an ascent of a quarter kds to Pakharibiis, the halting place, 
which is a G lining village, large but scattered, according to the wont 
of that tribe. 


* From these indications, which arc altogether exceptional as regards the mountains, it 
may be confidently stated that Jarai Tar is not more than 1,500 feet above the sea. 
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11th Stage to DhanlciUa, South-East, 2 £ kds. 

After a severe ascent of one and a half k6s, a wide flat-topped mountain 
is gained, whence there is a fine view of the plains, and on the top of which 
is a small lake, very deep, and about half a kos in circumference. Its name 
is Hilial and the water is clear and sweet. Thence a steep descent of one 
kds brings you to Dhanktita, distant from Kathmandti seventy-eight 
standard* kds by the great military road, as recorded on the mile-stone at 
Dhanktita. Dhanktita is the largest and most important place in Eastern 
Nephl, and the head-quarters of the civil and military administrator of all 
the country East of the Dud Cdsi-f* to the Sikim frontier, excepting only 
what is under the inferior and subordinate officer stationed at Ilam, who 
has a separate district bounded towards Dhanktita by the Tamdr River. 
Bijaypur, Ch&yanptir, Manjh-Kirarit, and a great part of the Limbuan 
are subject to Dhankuta, where usually resides a Kaji or Minister of the 
first rank, who likewise commands the troops stationed there. After 
defraying the local expenses, he remits annually nine lakhs of revenue to 
Ktithm&ndti. Towards the plains the jurisdiction of Dhanktita extends 
over the old Bijaypur principality, and towards the hills, over the country 
of the Kir&nts and Limbtis. But both the latter tribes are poor at once 
and impatient of control, so that the Nepal Government is content with 
a lax general submission and a light revenue levied and paid through the 
Rais or native heads of those tribes. And this is the reason why only 
nine lakhs are remitted from Dhanktita to Kathmandti. The present 
Governor of Dhanktita is a colonel, and brother to the Premier Jang 
Bahadur Konwar. There is a cantonment, a powder manufactory, a 
parade ground at Dhanktita, where the Sri Jang regiment, five hundred 
strong, is now stationed. The place owes its origin to the Gorkali dynasty, 
and is therefore recent; but it is growing fast into a town, the pakka 
houses being already numerous, and the tradesmen and craftsmen abun¬ 
dant, active and skilful. Provisions are plentiful and cheap, and the 
workers in, Kftnsa (mixed metal) are celebrated for the excellence of their 
commodities, many of which find sale so far off as Kathmandti. The 

* The Itinerary givea seventy-one and a half kds. The difference has been explained in a 
prior note. The standard k<5s of Pf£pdl is equal to two and one-tliird English miles. 

t The central administration extends to the Ddd C<5si. See Essay on the Laws aud Legal 
Administration of NdpSl in the Transactions of the Society, VoL XVII., and Journal of 
Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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Kirantis and Limbtis, who constituted the soldiery or militia of the 
former Bijayp&r state, pay to the Ghorka Government annually, in lieu of 
all other taxes and claims, seven and a half Rupees per house or family. 
The houses or families are large, so that each can cultivate a great extent 
of ground. But how much (or little) soever they may raise, each family 
is free on payment of the annual fixed assessment, which the Rais above 
noticed collect and deliver. The Rais also administer Police and Justice 
among their own people in all ordinary cases. Capital crimes are 
referred to the Governor of Dhankuta, who must have the Durbar's 
sanction for every sentence of death or confiscation. Dhanktita over¬ 
looks Bijaypfir, the old capital of the Eastern Makwani or Bijaypdr prin¬ 
cipality, which stands on the skirts of the Tarai of Morang, but within 
the hills ; and no paTt of the lowlands (Madhes) is subject to the 
Governor of Dhankuta. The Madhes is administered by Subahs, of 
whom there are seven for the whole.* 

18</i Stage to Bhdinsidtdr, South-East, 6 kds. 

A sharp descent of one kds brings you to the banks of the Tamdr, 
which is a large river, though less than the Arun. It is never fordable, 
and is crossed in boats. It is very deep, rapid, but not clear, and about 
thirty cubits wide between the hot weather banks. This is the seventh 
and last of the great feeders of the Cosi, which it joins at Tirbeni, a 
holy place of pilgrimage, so called from its being the point of union of 
the three rivers, Tamdr, Arfin, and Sdn Cdsi.f - The Tamdr rises from 
the Western aspect of K ang-ch a ng-jtrnga. We crossed the Tamdr in a 
boat, and then proceeded half a kds down its left bank. Thence quitting 
the river, you skirt the base of the Mfidi hill for one kds to the Tan- 
khuda-nadi, a small hill stream. Cross it to Mamaga Tar and then 
travel through this fine extensive flat for two kds. The' whole is culti¬ 
vable, and the most part cultivated by Denwars and Manjhis, and it is 
situated on the banks of the Tamdr, to which the winding of the road 
again brings you. Quitting the Tar you advance a quarter of a kds to 


* The seven zillahs of the Ndpaleso lowlands, which extend from the Arrah to the M£chi, 
are Morang, Saptari, Maholari, Hotahat, Bard, Parsa, and Chitwan. 

+ Of the seven Cdsis, the TAmba and Liklni are lost in the Sdn Cdsi, and tho Bardn in the 
Anin, the latter four above the route. Tirbdni is immediately above VtirAha KshAtrA before 
noticed, as the point where, or close to which, the united Cdsis issue into the plains. 
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the Rasua Khdla, which forded, you proceed along the ba^e of the Tdlia 
ridge for one and a quarter kos to another Tirbdni and plafee of pilgrimage, 
where the Oherwa and Telia Rivers join the Taindr at Gherwa-ghftt. A 
great fair is annually held at Gherwa, to which traders go even from 
K/ithmandd. Thence proceeding a quarter kos, you reach the halting, 
place or Bhainsia Tar. The TSr may be half a k<5s wide and one kds long. 
It is very hot and malarious, and is inhabited by the Man]hi tribe. 

19 th Stage to Lakshmiptir, E. N. E., 5 Zeds. ■ 

A quarter kos of slight ascent brings you to the Nawa Khdla, a 
moderate-sized stream, which is ascended for three kds by a very bad 
road that crosses the bouldery bed of the river many times. Thence 
quitting the Khdla, you commence the severe ascent of Lakshrni-chdria, 
which is climbed incessantly till you reach the halting place near the 
hill-top. Lakshmipdr is a large and flourishing village of Limbds, 
where men and goods abound, and the climate is flue and the water 
cold—a great relief after the burning Tdrs recently traversed. 

20th Stage to Ibhang, East, 3 kds. 

After a slight descent of one and a half kos, you come to Pokharia 
Khdla, a small stream, which is at once crossed, 'thence a slight ascent 
of one kos up the ridge of Nangi, along the top of which another half 
kds brings you to the halting place, which is a Khas village of large size. 

21s£ Stage to Khdndrdng, East, 4 kds. 

A slight ascent of a quarter kds to the village of Muldi, inhabited by 
Khas. Thence a great descent of one kds to Kokalia Biasi, or the 
Magpie’s Glen, which is watered by the Dde-mai, a small stream. Cross 
it and asqend the ridge of Timkya a short way, and then skirting along 
its waist (mftnjh) for one and a quarter kds come to the Lewa Khola, 
another of the innumerable streamlets of the hills, Cross it, and 
proceed for one and a half kds along the base of the ridge of Khandrang 
to the village of the same name, which is the halting place and a small 
village of Btfahmans. 

22nd Stage to. lldm, East, $ kds. 

Descend the Khandrang ridge for half a cos and come to a smhll 
stream called the Ratia Khdla. Cross it and then make a severe ascent 
of one kds up to the ridge of Gdlakharak, whence Karphdk, the great 
ridge dividing Nepal from Sikito, is visible. Thence an equally difficult 
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descent of one k<Ss to the Ilim Khdla, & small stream. Thence, crossing 
the stream, make the severe ascent of Tilkiani ridge for one and a quarter 
kos. Thence skirt along the side of the hill (manjh) for one kos to the 
halting place of Ham, which is a small fort designed to guard the 
Eastern frontier of Ndpal. The Chatelain is a Captain and has a 
hundred soldiers under him, with eight artillery-men and one cannon of 
small calibre. This officer is also the civil authority of the arrondisse- 
ment, and raises the extraordinary revenues thereof to meet the local 
expenses, sending the balance, if any, to Kathmandu. The land revenue 
is wholly assigned to his troops in pay. 

23 rd Stage to G6dliak, East, 2 k6s. 

After a steep descent of one kos you come to the J<5gmai or Mai 
Eiver, a small stream, which passed, you commence the steep ascent of 
Godhak, and continue ascending to the halting place, which is a small 
village of Brahmans, half way up the hill. 

2 4th Stage to Siddhi, N. E., 3 lcds. 

Detained much by rain to-day and yesterday, and therefore made 
short marches. Leaving Godhak, ascended by a very bad road, loaded 
with dense vegetation for one and a quarter kds to Karphok-chouki, a 
frontier Gorkhali post, where eight soldiers always reside. Thence one 
kos along the ridge or Lekh to Suddung, which is but another name for 
the ridge. Thence a slight descent of one kos to the Siddhi Khdla, a 
small stream, on the banks of which we halted on account of the rain. 

2 5th Stage to the English Choulei, E E., lcds. 

Crossed the Siddhi stream and proceeded one and a half kds of slight 
ascent and skirting the mountain bases to Thaplia. Thence half a k6s of 
descent to the small streamlet of Sechideu. Thence a quarter kos over 
low hills to the Mdchi Eiver. The Mdchi is the present boundary of 
NdpAl and Sikim. It is a small stream which rises in the Singaldlah ridge, 
a spur of Karphdk. Crossed it and ascended the hill of Nagri, by a very 
bad road and severe ascent of one and a quarter kds to the top. Thence 
a severe descent of one k6s to the smaller Rangbhang Khdla, a 
streamlet merely. Thence along the glen to the great Rangbhang, 
distant on© k6s. Thence a steep ascent of one kds to Nagri K6t, an old 
fort in ruins. Thence a painful descent of half a kos to the Balason 

R 
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River. It is a moderate-sized stream, larger than the Mdclii. Thence 
half a k6s of rather uneven travelling to the halting place. 

26 th Stage to Darjeeling, North, 4 h6s. 

A severe ascent of one k6s, and then an easy half kds along a ridge, 
brought us to the Company’s high road, along which we travelled for 
two and a half k6s to Jellapahsr and Herbert Hill at Darjeeling. 

Total k6s®09. 

At 2J miles per k6s = miles 254. 


Note. —The NdpiUese standard k<5s is equal to 2J English miles, and the travellers had 
this standard to refer to along a great part of their way, as being coincident generally with 
the measured millitary road several times adverted to on the route. Hence their dis¬ 
tances from stage to stage may be perfectly relied on, though in the details of each stage the 
same accuracy cannot be expected. 


fttfmoranhum 

RELATIVE TO THE 

SEVEN COSIS OF NEPAL 
By B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 


The enumeration of the seven Cdsis by the Itinerists is doubtless the 
accredited one, and what I have myself often heard at K£thm£ndd. 
Nevertheless names are not always applied in strict correspondence with 
things in Geography. Witness the neglected Jahnavi, the true and 
trans-nivean source of the Ganges ! Now, if we are to estimate the seven 
chief feeders of the great C6si according to the length of their courses, 
or their effect on the physiognomy of the country, the enumerations 
ought seemingly to be as follows :— 


1st. The Milamchi. 
2nd. The Bhdtia Cosi. 
3rd. The Tamba C6si. 
4 th. The Likhd Cdsi. 
5th. The DM C6si. 

6 th. The Ardn. 

7th. The Tam<5r. 


! Local series beginning from the 
I West. 
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This list omits the Banin of the usual enumeration, and substitutes the 
Bhotia Cosi for the Sim C6si, and not without Ndpalese authority for 
both changes, for it is generally allowed that the Birdn hardly belongs to 
the sub-Himalayas, and that Sdn C6si is rather the name of the general 
receptacle of the Cdsis till joined by the Artin, than that of a separate 
Cosi. The following remarks on each river will make this apparent:— 
1st.—The Milamchi rises above the Bhotia village of that name, and 
at or near to the Eastern base of Gosain-than, the great snowy peak over¬ 
looking the valley of Nepal. From the snows the Milamchi has a South¬ 
eastern course of probably sixty miles to Dallalgh&t. It is joined from 
the West by the Sindhu, the Tand, and the Ch&k, and from the North 
and North-east by the Indravati, the Balamphi, and the Jhari. The three 
former are petty streams, but the three latter are considerable ones, one 
of them rising in the snowy region, and another having two subordinate 
affluents. The Indravati comes from the Hemachal at Panchpokri 
and flows nearly due South into the Milamchi below Hdlmd. The 
Balamphi and Jhari have only sub-Him&iayan sources, situated South-east 
of Panchpokri, but they have longer independent courses than the 
Indravati before they unite, after which they presently join the Milamchi 
not far above the confluence of the Chftk. The subordinate feeders 
of the Balamphi, above adverted to, are the Boksia and Lipsia. They 
have short parallel courses W. S. W. into their parent stream. Thus 
the Milamchi is a notable river, and it is the more so as forming very 
distinctly the Western boundary of the basin of the great Cosi, of which 
the equally distinct Eastern limit is the Tamor. 

2 nd .—The Bhotia Cosi has its sources at Deodhunga, a vast Himalayan 
peak, situated some sixty or seventy miles East of Gosain-than and a 
little North and East of the Kuti pass, being probably the nameless peak 
which Colonel Waugh conjectures may rival Kangchanjdnga in height. 
The river flows from the base of Deodhunga past the town of Kuti, and 
has a South-west direction from Kuti to Dallalghat, where it joins the 
Milamchi after a course about as long as the Milamchi’s ; the two rivers 
of nearly equal size forming a deltic basin. In about its mid-course, the 
Bhotia C6si is joined by the Sdn C6si from Kalingchok. But Kaling- 
chok is no part of the true Hem&chal, nor is the stream thence flowing 
equal to that coming from the snows at Deodhfinga. Consequently the 
name Bbdtia C6si should prevail over that of Sdn Cosi as the designation 
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of one of the separate seven Cdsis, and the name Sdn Cdsi be reserved 
for the general receptacle, within the mountains as far East as Tirbdni. 
The Bhotia Cdsi is joined at Listi by the JYim Khdla, whilst from the 
Manga ridge another feeder is supplied to it, much lower down or below 
the confluence of the Sun Cosi from the East. But as the Milamchi, below 
the junction of the Balamphi and Jhari, is often called the Indravati vel 
Indhani, so the Bhdtia Cosi, below the junction of the Sun Cosi, is fre¬ 
quently styled by the latter name, which others again with more reason 
confine to the more general conflunce below Dallalghat. There no doubt 
the name Sdn Cosi begins to be well applied, it being universally the 
designation of the great receptacle of waters running W. and E. from 
Diimja to Tirbeni. At Di'unja, which is only a few miles South of Dallal- 
gliat, the Sdn Cdsi receives a considerable affluent from the West. This 
affluent is called the Rdsi. It rises on the external skirts of the great 
valley under the names Biyabar and Panouti, from the respective dales 
watered by the two streamlets. 

3rd.—The Tamba Cdsi. It rises atPhallak in the snowy region, about 
two journeys East and a little North of K&lingchok, or the fount of the 
upper and pseudo Sun Cdsi. The Tamba Cosi’s course from Piiallak 
to Sdlaghat, where it falls into the receptacle, is nearly South, and as 
far as I know, it has only one considerable affluent, which is the Khimti. 
The Khimti rises in the Jiri ridge, and flowing nearly South, parallel to 
the Tamba Cdsi, joins the latter in its mid-course at Chisapani. 

4sth .—The Likhu. This river is less than the Tamba Cdsi and seems 
to rise somewhat beneath the snows, though its place of origin at Khali 
Mungali is said to be a ridge connected therewith. Its course is still 
more directly South than that of the Tamba Cdsi, to which however its 
general direction is very parallel. I know but one of its feeders, the 
Khani, which comes from the Chaplu ridge on the East of the main river. 

5th .—The DM Cdsi. It is a large stream, larger even than the 
Tamba Cdsi, though inferior to the Arhn or Tamor. It rises amid the 
perpetual snows, but at what exact spot I do not know, and it has a 
Southern course to the Sun Cdsi at Rasua. Its feeders are numerous. 
But I know only those near Rasua, which are the Thotia and the Sisnia 
on the West and the Rao on the East. 

6th .—The Arun or Arun Cdsi. It is the largest by much of the 
whole, and consequently the main source of the Maha Cosi, having 
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several feeders in Tibet, one from Darra on the North, another from 
* 

Tfngri on the West, and a third from the East from a lake. The Ardn 
is not only the greatest of the C6sis, but of all the sub-Himalayan rivers, 
if the KarnSli be not its equal. None other can compete with it. The 
Bardn, often reckoned a separate Cosi, is a mere feeder of the Ardn and 
joins it so high up, that there is little propriety in admitting the BSrdn 
as a member of the Sapt Cosi. The Bfcrdn is lost in the Ardn in the 
Alpine region, at Hatia, the great mart for the barter trade of the cis 
and trans-niveans by the very accessible pass of the Ardn. Lower down 
the Ardn receives many tributaries—from the West, the Salpa and 
lkhua—from the East, the Sawai, the Hengwa, the Pilwa, the Ligua, 
and the MamSg'4. Its course on this side the Himalaya is generally 
North and South; but in Tibet it spreads to the West aud East also, 
covering and draining a deal of ground there. 

7th .—The Tamor C6si. The Tamor also is a very fine river, inferior 
only to the Ardn. It is alleged to have more than one Trans-Him alayan 
source. It passes the snows at Wallungcliung, or raises there from the 
snows. Its course from Wallung to the general junction at Tirbeni is 
South-west, and it receives many affluents on the way, as the Wallung, 
the Chung, the Yangma, the Mewa, the Kabaili, the Khawa, the Nhabo, 
the Tankliua, the Telia, the Nava, the Cherwa, the Kokaya. 

To this appendical memorandum on the Cdsis, I subjoin a sketch 
of the several primary feeders of the so-called Sdn Cosi, made from my 
own observations as well as enquiries. I have no personal knowledge 
of the rest of the “ Sapt Cousika/' Indeed no European has yet set 
foot in this region, save myself on the Western, and Dr. Hooker on the 
Eastern, margin. We may shortly expect much information from Dr. 
H. as to the latter, or the skirt confining with Silcim. 
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ON THK 

ABORIGINES OE THE SUB-HIMALAYAS. 


To 


The SECRETARIES op the 

ASIATIC SOCIETY of BENGAL. 

Gentlemen, 

You afe aware that I am preparing a series of detailed 
memoirs on the Aborigines of this frontier in its Mountains and 
its Tarai, and that in the preface to the first of these memoirs, now 
issuing from the press, I have stated the reasons which induce me to 
think the subject requires and deserves to be treated with great care 
and equal amplitude. But, as this method of proceeding will neces¬ 
sarily entail much delay, I fancy that many of your readers, both in 
India and Europe, may be glad to receive in the meanwhile a more 
summary view of the affinities of these tribes as deduced from a toler¬ 
ably copious comparison of their languages or dialects. 

Accordingly, I have now the honor to submit such a comparative 
vocabulary of twelve of the dialects found in the Central* sub-Hima¬ 
layas, inclusive, for comparison's sake, of the written as well as spoken 
language of Tibet, it being of much importance to give this language 

* I formerly spoke of the Himalaya, as divided lengthwise (N. W. to S. E.) into Western 
andEastem. I now regard it as divided intoWestem (Indus to Kali), Central (Kali to Tishta), 
and Eastern (Tishta to Brdhmakdnd) portions. The present paper treats of the Central 
Himalaya. Breadthwise the chain is regarded as divided into the Northern, Middle and South¬ 
ern regions, the word region being always added to coutra-distinguish the latter demarcation. 
Himalaya ’ properly speaking is the perpetually snowed part of the chain. I used to contra¬ 
distinguish the lower part or Southern slope by the term sub-HimsUayas. ■ But objections 
having been raised, I now acquiesce in the term Himalaya as applied to the whole. 
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in both forms, first, because it is employed in the former state with 
many unuttered letters, and second, because all the dialects or tongues 
with which it is to be compared exist only (with two exceptions*) in the 
latter or unwritten and primitive state. 

With regard to the English vocables selected, I have adopted those 
of Mr. Brown, in order to facilitate comparisons with the Indo-Chinese 
tongues, as exemplified by him ; but, to his nouns substantive, I have 
added some pronouns, numerals, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, conjunc¬ 
tions, and adjectives, under the impression that nothing short of such 
a sample of each of the parts of speech could at all suffice for the 
attainment of the end in view. Geographically or topically, I have con¬ 
fined myself to the East of the river Kali or Ghagra, as well because 
the dialects prevailing to the Westward of that river are for the most 
part extremely mixed, and indeed almost merged in the ordinary 
tongues of the plains of Hindiisthan, as also because I have no imme¬ 
diate access to the people of the West. The case is very different in 
the Eastern sub-Himalayas, where I am domiciled, and where, as will be 
seen, the Indian Prakrits have hardly been able to make a single cog¬ 
nizable impression upon any of the numerous vernaculars of the people, 
with the sole exception of the Khhs or Parbattia Bhasha, which, as 
being a mongrel tongue, I have omitted. I have likewise, for the 
present, omitted some interesting tongues of a genuinely aboriginal 
character, which are spoken East of the Kali, either by certain forest 
tribes existing in scanty numbers, merely in a state of nature, such as 
the Chepang and Kusunda, or by certain other peculiar and broken 
tribes, such as the Hayu, the Kuswar, the Denwar, Durre, Bhramu Tharu, 
and Boksa, who cultivate those low valleys from which malaria drives the 
ordinary population, or, lastly, by several races of helotic craftsmen 
whose habitat is general. That ordinary population, exclusive of the 
now dominant Khas or Parbattias Proper,-f- above alluded to, consists, 
between the Kali and the Dhansri, in Nepal, Sikirn, and Bhtitan of, 1st, 
Cis-Himalayan Bhdtias vel Tibetans, called Rongbo, Siena or Kath 


* The exceptions are the N£wdrr and Lepcha, which form the topic of my second Essay 
now nearly ready. 

t Parbattia v means Highlander, but this general sense of the word is restricted by 
invariable usage to the Kt4s. 
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Bh6tia, P6lu Sen* Si'rpi, &c.; 2nd, Sunwar ; 3rd, Gfirung, 4 th, Magar ; 
nth ; Murmi; 6 th, Newar ; 7th, Kiranti; 8 th, Limbu vel Yak tbumba ; 
9th, Lepcha or Deunjong-maro ; 10th, Bhtitanese or Lh6pa vel Dtakpa.-f 
1 have enumerated the races as they occur, in tolerably regular series, 
from West to East, in given and definite locations of old standing ; but 
the first named are found pretty generally diffused throughout the 
■whole extent, West and East, of my limits, though confined therein 
to the juxto-nivcan tracts or Caehar region ; whilst the participation 
of the Giirurjgs and Magars, or military tribes, in the recent political 
successes of the now dominant Khas, has spread them also, as 
peaceful settlers, in no scanty numbers, Easterly and Westerly,' from 
the Kali to the Mechi. The rest of the tribes have a more restricted 
fatherland of janam bhumi, and indeed the locale of the Magars and 
Gurungs, not a century back, or before the conquests of the House 
of Gorklia, was similarly circumscribed; for the proper habitat Of these 
two tribes is to the West of the great valley, which tract again, (the 
valley,) and its whole vicinity, is the region of the Mtirmis and Newars; 
whilst the districts East of the great valley, as far as Sikim, are the abode 
of the Kirantis and Limbus, as Sikim is that of the Lepchas, and 
Leva Dharma or Bhutan that of the Lhdpas or Dukpas, usually styled 
Bhutanese by us. These constitute together with the Sunwars, who 
again are mostly found West of the great valley and North of the 
Magars and Gurungs, near and among the cis-nivean Bh6tias,| the 
principal Alpine, tribes of the sub-Himalayas between that Western 
point (the Kali) where the aboriginal tongues are merged in the 
Prakrits and that Eastern limit (the Dhansri) where they begin to 
pass into so-called monosyllabic-tongued races of presumed Indo-Chinese 
origin.§ The sub-Himalayan races I have just enumerated inhabit all 


* The N>wars of Nfpdl Proper call the cis-nivean Bhdtias I’alu Sdn, and the trans-nivean 
Th'i Sdn. The Chinese call the Mongolian Tartars Thii Thd. 

t Lhdpa is a territorial designation, Diikpa a religions, that is, the country is callod Lhd, 
and the sect of Lamaism prevailing in it. Duk, Klaproth’s Lokabadja and Hitter’s Lokba are 
both equivalent to Bhdtan vel Lhd. The postfix ba means of or belonging to, so that Lokba, 
recte Lhdjia, is a Bhutanese man or native of Lhd. 

+ Bhdtia is the Sanskrit, and Tibetan the Persian, name, for the people who call them¬ 
selves Bodpo, or native of Bod, a corruption possibly of the Sanskrit word Bhdt. 

§ More recent researches induce me to demur entirely to a trenchantly demarked mono¬ 
syllabic class of tongues, and to adopt the opinion that India (Dravirian) and the countries 
around it on the North and North-east were peopled by successive incursions of affiliated tribes 
of Northmen, among whom I see no sufficient reason to segregate from the rest, as iB com¬ 
monly done, the Bodpas of Tibet, the Eastern Him&layans, nor even the proximate Indo- 
Chinese or people of Western Indo-China. 
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the central and temperate parts of these mountains, the juxta-nivean or 
Northernmost tracts being left to the Rongbo vel Serpar vel Pahi Sen, 
and the Southernmost parts, as well as the low valleys of the interior 
and central region, being abandoned to the Kfiswars, Den wars, Diirres, 
and other malaria-defying tribes, which, for the present, I do not purpose 
to notice. The people under review therefore may be said to occupy a 
highly healthful climate, but one of exact temperatures as various as the 
several elevations (four to ten thousand feet) of the ever varied surface; 
and which, though nowhere troubled with excessive heat,* is so by excessive 
moisture, and by the rank vegetation that moisture generates, with the 
aid of a deep fat soil, save in the Cachar or juxta-nivean region, where 
the lower temperature and poorer scanter soil serve somewhat to break 
the prodigious transition from the thrice luxuriant sub-Himalayas to the 
thrice arid plains of Tibet. 

That the sub-Himalayan races are all closely affiliated, and are all 
ol' Northern origin, are facts long ago indicated by me,f and which soem 
to result with sufficient evidence from the comparative vocabularies 
now furnished. But to it lingual evidence in a more ample form will 
however in due time bo added, as well as the evidence deducible from 
the physical attributes, and from the creeds, customs and legends of these 
races. It must suffice at present to observe that the legends of the domi¬ 
nant races indicate a transit of the Himalaya from thirty-live to forty- 
five generations back—say 1,000 to 1,300 years, and that I prefer tho 
remoter period, because the transit was certainly made before the Tibetans 
had adopted from India the religion and literature of Buddhism, in the 
seventh and eighth centuries of our era. This fact is as clearly impressed 
upon the crude dialects and cruder religious tenets} of tho sub-Himalayaus 
as their Northern origin is upon their peculiar forms and features, pro¬ 
vided these points be investigated with the requisite care; for superficial 

* In the great valley of N6pal, which has a very oentral position and a mean elevation of 
•1,500 feet, the maximum of Farh. in the shade is 80°. 

f Illustrations of tho Languages,&c. of N6pal and Tibet and Res. A. S. B., Vol. XVI. 1827. 

J Of these religious tenets, tho full description given in my work on the Kocch, Bodo and 
Dhimal, may be accepted as generally applicable. The Bonpa faith of Tibet (the old creed 
of that country) and the Shamanism of Siberia are both rnoro or less cultivated typos of 
tho primitive creed, subsequently largoly adopted into Brdhmanism and Buddhism. The 
exorcist of the Murrni or Tamdr tribe is still called Bonpa, and every tribe’s chief priestly 
agent is an exorcist, variously named. 

S 
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attention its apt to rest solely upon the Lamaism recently as imperfectly 
imported among them, and upon the merely exceptional traits of their 
mixed and varying physiognomy. That physiognomy exhibits, no doubt, 
generally and normally, the Scythic or Mongolian type (Blumenbach) of 
human kind, but the type is often much softened and modified, and even 
frequently passes into a near approach to the full Caucasian dignity 
and beauty of head and face, in the same perplexing manner that has 
been noticed in regard to the other branches of the Allopliylian tree,*' 
though among the Cis or Trans-Himalayans there is never seen any 
greater advance towards the Teutonic blond complexion than such as 
consists in occasional ruddy moustaches and grey eyes among the men, 
and a good deal of occasional bloom upon the cheeks of the children and 
women. A pure white skin is unknown, and the tint is not much less 
decided than in the high caste; Hindus ; but all are of this pale brown or 
isabellinc hue in Tibet and the sub-Himalayas, whilst the many in the 
plains of India are much darker. The broken or depressed tribes above 
alluded to passed the Himalaya at various periods, but all long antece¬ 
dent to the immigration of the dominant tribes, and prior to the least 
whisper of tradition; and the lingual and physical traits of these 
broken tribes, as might bo expected, constitute several links of con¬ 
nexion between the Altaic tribes on the North and the Dravirian on the 
South. The general description of the Him a lay ans, both of earlier and later 
immigration, is as follows:—head and face very broad, usually widest be¬ 
tween the cheek-bones, sometimes as wide between the angles of the jaws ; 
forehead broad, but low and somewhat receding ; chin defective ; mouth 
large and salient, but the teeth vertical and the lips not tumid; gums, 
especially the upper, thickened remarkably; eyes wide apart, flush 
with the check, and more or less obliquely set in tlio head ; nose pyra¬ 
midal, sufficiently long and elevated, save at the base, where it is depress¬ 
ed so as often to let the eyes run together, coarsely formed and thick, 
especially towards the end, and furnished with large round nostrils. Hair 
of head copious and straight; of the face and body deficient. Stature 
rather low, but muscular and strong. Character phlegmatic, and slow in 
intellect and feeling, but good-humoured, cheerful and tractable, though 

* See Prichard, Vol. IV. pp. 323, 344, 330, and Humboldt's Asie Centrale 2.62 and 
3Who could suppose the following description referred to a Scythic race Ocns 
aIbo colurc est alqnc pnlchrihuUne d forma insigne." 
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somewhat impatient of continuous toil. Polyandry yet exists partially, hut 
is falling out of use. Female chastity is little heeded before marriage, and 
drunkenness and dirtiness are much more frequent than in the plains. Crime 
is much rarer, however, and truth more regarded, and the character on the 
whole amiable. The customs and manners have nothing very remarkable, 
and the creed may be best described by negatives. Indifferency is the 
only, but heretofore effective obstacle to indoctrination by Brahmanical, 
Buddhist, or Christian teachers, so that the Scottish phrase “ we cannot 
be fashed” seems best to describe the prevalent feeling of the Rimalayans 
on this, as on many other, matters. The whole population is intensely 
tribual, some races still bound together by a common appellation, as the 
Kirantis for example, being nevertheless divided into several septs, distin¬ 
guished from each other by strongly marked dialects, non-intermarriage, 
and some differences of customs, whilst the tribes which hear distinct 
names are still more palpably separated in those respects. But the 
barrier of caste, in the true sense, is unknown, and on the other hand 
there exists not in any tribe, race or nation, any notion of a common 
human progenitor, or eponymous Deity. The general status of all the 
tribes and races is that of nomadic cultivators. “ Aroa in amws mutant 
et super est ager” is as true now of the Rimalayans as it was of our 
ancestors when they hurst the barriers of the Homan Empire. A few 
tribes, such as the Ncwar, have long become stationary cultivators ; and 
the Guruugs are still, for the most part, pastoral. There are no crafts¬ 
men, generally speaking, proper to these tribes, stranger and helot races, 
located among them for ages untold, being their smiths, carpenters, 
curriers, potters, &c., and the women of each tribe being its domestic 
weavers. The I've wars alone have a literature, and that wholly exotic; 
and they alone have made any attempts at the fine arts, in which they 
have followed chiefly Chinese, but also Indian, models. 

Before concluding this notice of the Alpine Indian aborigines, it 
may be as well to define summarily the limits and physical characters 
of their original and adopted abodes, or Tibet and the sub-Himalayas. 
Tibet is a truncated triangular plateau, stretching obliquely from South¬ 
east to North-west, between'28° and 36° of North latitude and 72" and 
102° of East longitude. It is cold and dry. in the extreme, owing to its 
enormous elevation, averaging 12,000 feet above the sea, to the still vaster 
height of those suowy barriers which surround it on every side, and which 
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on the South reach 29,000 feet, to an uncommon absence of rain and 
cloud, to the extreme rarilication of its atmosphere, to its saline and 
sandy soil, and, as a consequence of all these and a reciprocating cause too, 
to the excessive scantiness of its vegetation. It is bounded on the South by 
the Hemaehal, on the North by the Kuenlun, on the West by the Belur, 
and on the East by the Yfinling—all for the most part perpetually snow-clad, 
and of which the very passes on the South average 16,000 to 17,000 feet of 
elevation. Tibet is, for the most part, a plain and a single plain, but one 
extremely cut up by ravines, varied much by low bare hills, and partially 
divided in its length by several parrallel ranges approaching the elevation 
of its barriers, and between the third and fourth of which ranges stand its 
capitals of Lhasa and Digarchi.* These capitals are both in the central 
province of the Utsang, all West of which, to the Beliir, composes the 
province of Nari, and all East of it, to Sifan, the province of Kham, pro¬ 
vinces extending respectively to Bucliaria and to China. Tibet, however 
arid, is nowhere a desert, "f* and however secluded, is on every side acces¬ 
sible ; and hence it has formed in all ages the great overland route of 
trade, and may even be called the grand ethnic, as well as commercial, 
highway of mankind; its central position between China, India and Great 
Bueharia having really rendered it such for ages, before and since the 
historic aura, despite its snowy girdle and its bleak aridity. Hence we 
learn the supreme importance of Tibet in every ethnological regard. Its 
maximum length is about 1,800 and maximum breadth about 480 miles ; 
the long sides of the triangle are towards India and Little Bueharia; the 
short one, towards China; the truncated apex towards Great Bueharia, 
where the Bel4r, within the limits of Tibet, has an extent of only one 
degree, or from 35° to 36° N. Lat.; whereas the base towards China, 
along the line of the Yunling, reaches through 8° or from 28° to 36° N. 
Lat. Just beyond the latter point, in the North-east corner of Kham, 
is Siling or Tangut, the converging point of all the overland routes, 
and which I should prefer to include etlinologically within Tibet, but 
for the high authority of Klaproth, who insists that we have here a 


* Do Coros from native written authority (quid'J. A. S, B. 

+ In the next plateau of high Asia, or that of Little Bueharia, the vast desert of Gobi or 
Gobi, which occupies the whole Eastern half of that plateau, has ever formed, and still 
does, a most formidable ohs‘ruction to transit and tmBic. 
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distinct* language and race, though certainly no such separating line in 
Physical Geography,f Siling or Tangut being open to the plateau of 
Tibet as well as to those of Little Bucharia and Songaria, though demark- 
ed from China both on the North and East by the Khilian and Peling 
respectively. 

South of the whole of Tibet, as above defined, lie the sub-Himalayas, 
stretching from Gilgit to Brahmakund, with an average breadth of ninety 
miles, divided climatically into three pretty equal transversal regions, or 
the Northern, the Central and the Southern, the first of which commences 
at the ghat line of Hemachal, and the last ends at the plains of Hin- 
dostan ; the third lying between them, with the great valley of Nepal 
in its centre. That valley is of a lozenge shape, about sixteen miles in 
extreme length and breadth, cultivated highly throughout, and from 
4,200 to 4,700 feet above the sea. The only other valley iu the whole 
Eastern half of the sub-Himalayas is that of Jumla, which is smaller 
and higher, yielding barley (Hordeum celeste,) as the great valley, rice. 
To the West is the large but single vale of Cashmere and the Dfins, 
both too well known to require further remark. The sub-Himalayas 
form a confused eongerie of enormous mountains, the ranges of which 
cross each other in every direction, but still have a tendency to diverge 
like ribs from the spine of the snows, or a S. E. and N. W. diagonal, 
between 28° and 35°. These mountains are exceedingly precipitous and 
have only narrow glens dividing their ridges, which are remarkable for 
continuity or the absence of chasm and rupture, and also for the deep 
bod of earth every where covering the rock and sustaining a matchless 
luxuriance of tree and herb vegetation, which is elicited in such profu¬ 
sion by innumerable springs, rills and rivers, and by the prevalence 
throughout all three regions of the tropical rains in all their steadiness 
and intensity. There are three or four small lakes in Kumiun situated 
near each other, and three or four more in Pokra similarly juxtaposed. 
But in general the absence of lakes (as of level dry tracts) is a remark¬ 
able feature of the sub-Himalayas at present, for anciently the great 


* See Paper No. X. on the H<5r Sokyeul and Si fan. Siling or Tangut is iu Sokyeul or the 
country of the Mongol tribe. Also Paper No. IV. 

+ It must be admitted, however, that the Pay am Khar of Klaproth seems to divide 
IUi'ua from Tangut. Klaproth cites Chinese geographers, 
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valleys of Cashmere and Nepal, with several others of inferior size, were 
in a lacustrine state. The great rivers descend from the snows in numer¬ 
ous feeders, which approach gradually and unite near the verge of the 


plains, thus forming a succession of 
snowy peaks as water-sheds, thus— 

Basins. 

1. Alpine Gangctic basin.* 

2. Alpine Karnalic basin. 

3. Alpine Gandacean basin. 

4. Alpine Cosian basin. 

5. Alpine Tishtan basin. 

6. Alpine basin of the Monas. 


deltic basins, divided by the great 

Peaks. 

Nanda-devi. 

Dhavalagiri. 

Gosain-than 
Kangchanjunga. 

Clmmalhari. 

The Gemini, twounnamed peaks. 


In the two first of these five regions, all of which are plainly indi¬ 
cated by the distribution of the waters, the people are mongrel and 
mixed, save in the North-west parts, where the Palu Sen or cis-niveau 
Bhotias, the Garhwalis, and the inhabitants of Kanhver and Hangrang 
are of Tibetan stock. The third, or Gandacean basin (Sapt Gandaki iu 
native topography, from the seven chief feeders) is the seat of the Sun- 
wars, Gurungs, and the Magars. The fourth, or Cosian basin, (Sapt 
Cousika in native topography, after the seven chief feeders,) is the abode 
of the Kirantis and Limbus. The fifth or Tishtan basin, again, is the 
fatherland of the Deunjongmaro, and the sixth that of the Pru or Lhopa, 
that is,-f Lepchas and Bhutanese, respectively. And, lastly, the high and 
level space—(a system of valleys around the great one, which is nearly 
5,000 feet above the sea)—between the basins of the Gandak and Cosi is 
the seat of the Newars and Murmis. But observe that the terms level 
space and system of valleys, applied to this last tract, are merely relative, 
though as such significant, nor meant to be contradictory of what has been 
above remarked, more generally, as to the whole sub-Himalayas. And 
here I should add that the best representation of the Himalayas and 


* Soe the paper on Physical Geography. 

t Pru is the Lepcha name of the Bhtitanosc, whom the Hindu Shastras designate Plata, 
and themselves, Lhdpa. 
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Kub-Iliimlayas is by a comparison with the skeleton of the human frame,* 
in which the former are analogous to tho spine and the latter to the 
ribs. Tho sub-Himalayas therefore are transverse rather than parallel 
ridges, as above stated, or, at all events, their main ridges diverge more or 
less rectangularly from the glint line, so as to unitise the several great 
streams, but still with an irregularity which close observance of the aque¬ 
ous system can alone reveal. The ruggedness of the surface, by prevent¬ 
ing all inter-communication of a free kind, has multiplied dialects: the 
rank pasture, by its ill effect on herds and flocks, has turned the people’s 
attention more exclusively than in Tibet to agriculture, though even in 
Tibet the people are mostly non-nomadic,f heat and moisture, such as 
Tibet is utterly void of, have relaxed the tone of the muscles and deepened 
the hue of the skin, making the people grain-eaters and growers rather 
than carnivorous tenders of flocks. Thus the Cis-IIimalayans are smaller, 
less muscular, and less fair than tho Trans-Himalayaiis ; but the differ¬ 
ences are by no means so marked as might have been expected; and 
though there are noticeable shades of distinction in this respect between the 
several tribes of the Cis-Himalayans according to their special affinities,J 
as well as between most of them and the North-men, according to their 
earlier or later immigration, yet if they all be (as surely they are) of the 
same Turanian origin, it must bo allowed that very striking differences of 
climate and of habits, operating through very many generations, can pro¬ 
duce no obliterative effects upon the essential and distinctive signs of race. 


* Professor Mullur (apud Bunsen’s Philosophy of Language), grounding on my Essay on 
tho Physical Geography of the Himalaya, has likened the whole to the human hand with the 
fingers pointing towards India. Tho ghat lino with Us great peaks is assimilated to tho 
knuckles, the dips between being the passes; and tho throe transverse sub-Himdlayan 
regions, extending from the gh&ts to the plains, aro likened to the three joints of tho fingers. 

f Within the limits of Tibet are found abundance of nomudes of Mongol and Turkish race, 
called respectively Sokpo and Hdr by tho Tibetans, who themselves seem much mixed with 
the latter race, which lias long exercised a paramount influence in North Tibet: witness tho 
facts that all its hill ranges aro taghs, and all its lakes nurs, both Tiirki words. 

J Those special affinities are not merely Bodpa or Tibetan Proper (a term by no means 
indicative of a group co-equal with those next named) but also Manehurio, Mongolic, 
Turkic, and Ugrofinnio, not to add more. There aro pronomenalized tongues in Himalaya, 
linking with the complex Sontal and llo, and so, through the Gond, Male and Uraon, with 
the Dravirian, whilst others show Turkic affinities; and tho former also Mauchuric and 
Mongolio ones. Nor is there less diversity in tho physical typo which ranges from the 
Kalmac to tho West Turkic and Dravirian. 
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Bat this is, in part, speculation, and I will terminate it by remarking 
that, for the reasons above given, my investigations have been limited 
to that portion of the sub-Himalayas which lies between the Kali and 
the Dhansri, or say 80|° to 92g° of East longitude and 26|° to 30|° of 
North latitude. 

B. H. HODGSON. 


Darjeeling, November 1S47. 
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ORIGIN AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF THE 

jj&ilitaty Crimes of CTepal, 

BY B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 


[Read at the Meeting of the 9 th January 1833.] 


Tjie great aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of these mountains, 
East of the River Kali , or in Nepal, is Turanian. The fact is inscribed, 
in characters so plain, upon their faces, forms, and languages, that we 
may well dispense with the superfluous and vain attempt to trace it 
historically in the meagre chronicles of barbarians. 

But from the twelfth century downwards, the tide of Mussulman 
conquest and bigotry continued to sweep multitudes of the Brahmans 
of the plains from Hindustan into the proximate hills, which now com¬ 
pose the Western territories of the kingdom of Ndpdl. There the 
Brahmans soon located themselves. They found the natives illiterate, 
arid without faith, but fierce and proud. 

Their object was to make them converts to Hinddism, and so to 
confirm the fleeting influence derived from their learning and politeness. 
They saw that the barbarians had vacant minds, ready to receive their 
doctrines, but spirits not apt to stoop to degradation, and they acted 
accordingly. To the earliest and most distinguished of their converts 
they communicated, in defiance of the creed they taught, the lofty rank 
and honors of the Kshatriya order. But the Brahmans had sensual 
passions to gratify, as well as ambition. They found the native females 
—even the most distinguished—nothing loath, but still of a temper, 
like that of the males, prompt to repel indignities. These females 
would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans to their embraces, but 
their offspring must not be stigmatised as the infamous progeny of a 
Brahman and a Mldchha —must, on the contrary, be raised to eminence 

U v 
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in the new order of tilings proposed to bo introduced by their fathers. To 
this progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still greater defiance of their 
creed, communicated the rank of the second order of Hinduism; and 
from these two roots, mainly, sprung the now numerous, predominant 
and extensively ramified, tribe of the Khas —originally the name of a 
small clan of creedless barbarians, now the proud title of the Kshatriya, 
or military order of the kingdom of Nepal. The offspring of original 
Khas females and of Brahmans, with the honors and rank of the second 
order of Hinduism, got the patronymic titles of the first order; and 
hence the key to the anomalous nomenclature of so many stirpes of the 
military tribes of Nepal is to bo sought in the nomenclature of the 
sacred order. It may be added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty 
spirit of the Parhattias, that, in spite of the yearly increasing sway 
of HindHism in Nepal, and of the various attempts of the Brahmans 
in high.office to procure the abolition of a custom so radically opposed 
to the creed both parties now profess, the Khas still insist that the 
fruit of commerce (marriage is out of the question) between their females 
and males of the sacred order shall be ranked as Kshairiyas, wear the 
thread, and assume the patronymic title. 

The original Khas, thus favored by it, became soon and entirely 
devoted to the Brahmanical system.* The progress of Islam below 
daily poured fresh refugees among them. 

They availed themselves of the superior knowledge of the strangers 
to subdue the neighbouring tribes of aborigines, wore successful beyond 
their hopes, and, in such a career continued for ages, gradually merged 
the greater part of their own habits, ideas, and language (hut not phy¬ 
siognomy) in those of the Hindus. 

The Khas language became a corrupt dialect of Hindi, retaining not. 
many palpable traces (except to curious eyes) of primitive barbarism. 

An authentic anecdote told me at Kathmandu confirms the origin 
above assigned to the modem Khas tribe of Nepal. In the reign of 

* That is, they agreed to put away their old gods, and to take the new; to have 
Brahmanx for Gar as; and not to kill the cow : for the rest, they made, and hi ill make, 
sufficiently light of the ceremonial law in whatever respects food and sexual gratifica¬ 
tion. Their active habits and vigorous character could not brook tho restraints of the 
ritual law, and they had the example of licentious Brahmans to warrant their neglect of 
it Tho few prejudices of the Khas are useful, rathor than otherwise, inasmuch as they 
favor sobriety and cleanliness. 
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Tlie remaining military tribes of the Parbattias are the Magar and 
Guruvg, who now supply the greater number of the soldiers of this State. 

From lending themselves less early and heartily to Brahmanical 
influence than the Khas, they have retained, in vivid freshness, their 
original languages, physiognomy, and, in a less degree, habits. 

To their own untaught ears their languages differ entirely the one 
from the other, and no doubt they differ materially, though both belong¬ 
ing to the unproncmenalized type of the Turanian tongues. Their 
physiognomies, too, have peculiarities proper to each, but with the 
general caste and character fully developed in both. The Garungs are 
Jess generally and more recently redeemed from Lamdism and primitive 
impurity thau the Magnrs. 

But though both the Gurungs and Magars still maintain their own 
vernacular tongues, Tartar faces, and careless manners, yet, what with 
military service for several generations under the predominant Khas, and 
what with the commerce of Khas males with their females,* they have 
acquired the Khas language, though not to the oblivion of their own, 
ami the Khas habits and sentiments, hut with sundry reservations in 
favor of pristine liberty. As they have, however, with such grace as 
they could muster, submitted themselves to the ceremonial law of purity 
and to Brahman supremacy, they have been adopted as Hindus. But 
partly owing to the licenses above glanced at, and partly by reason of 
the necessity of distinctions of caste to Hinduism, they have been 
denied the thread, and constituted a doubtful order below T it, and yet 
not Vaisya nor Sudra, but a something superior to both the latter—what 
I fancy it might puzzle the Shaislris to explain on Hindu principles. 

The Brahmans of Nepal are much less generally addicted to arms 
than those of the plains; and they do not therefore properly belong to 
our present subject. The enumeration of the Brahmans is neverthe¬ 
less necessary, as serving to elucidate the lineage and connexions of the 
military tribes, and especially of the Khas. 

The martial classes of Nepal are, then, the Khas, Magar, and Ghrung, 
each comprising a very numerous race, variously ramified and sub-divided 
in the manner exhibited in the following tabular statement. 

♦ Here, us ia the cases of the Brahman and Khas, and Kshatriya anil Khas, there cun bo 
no marriage. The offspring of a Khas with a Maijarin or Ghrungni is a titular Khas and 
real Maoar or GOrung. The descendants fall into the rank of their mothers and retain 
only the patronymic. 
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The original seat of the Khas is ordinarily said to be Gdrlehd* 
because it was thence immediately that they issued, seventy years ago, 
under the guidance of Prithvi Narayan, to acquire the fame and 
dominion achieved by him and his successors of the Gdrhhdli, dynasty. 

But the Khas were long previously to the age of Pritiivi Narayan 
extensively spread over the whole of the Choubisya, and they are now 
found in every part of the existing kingdom of Ndpdl, as well as in 
Kffmaun, which was part of Nepal until 1816. The Khas are rather 
more devoted to the house of Gdrlchd, as well as more liable to 
Bralimanical prejudices than the Magars or Gurungs; and, on both 
accounts, are perhaps somewhat less desirable as soldiers for our service 
than the latter tribes. I say somewhat, because it is a mere question of 
degree ; the Khas having, certainly, no religious prejudices, nor pro¬ 
bably any national partialities, which would prevent their making excel¬ 
lent and faithful servants in arms; and they possess pre-eminently 
that masculine energy of character and love of enterprize which 
distinguish so advantageously all the military races of Nepal. The 
original seat of the Magars is the Bara Mangrduth, or Satahuvg, 
Ta.yung, Bhirhdt , Dhor, Garahung , Rising, Ghiring, Gdlmi, Argha, 
Khdchi, Musilcot, and Isma; in other words, most of the central and 
lower parts of the mountains, between the Bhdri and Marsydndif Rivers. 
The attachment of the Magars to the house of Gdrkhd is but recent, 
and of no extraordinary or intimate nature. Still Jess so is that of 
the Gurungs, whose native scats occupy a line of country parallel to 
that of the Magars , to the North of it, and extending to the snows in 
that direction. Modern events have spread the Magars and Gurungs 
over most part of the present kingdom of Nepal. The Gurungs and 
Magars are, in the main, Hindus, only because it is the fashion ; and 
the Hinduism of the Khas, in all practical and soldierly respects, is 
free of disqualifying punctillios. 

These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in half an hour, and 
satisfy the ceremonial law by merely washing their hands and face, and 
taking off their turbans#before cooking, laugh at the pharisaical rigour of 

* Gorkiia, the town, lies about sixty miles W. N. W. of Kathmandu. Gdrklia, the mime, 
is derived from that of the eponymous deity of the royal family, vh. Udvakshatmth or Udr- 
khiluath, who likewise has given his name to our district of Udrukpur. 

t The Muruiunnjdi of our maps. 
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our Sipdhis, who must bathe from head to foot and make puja, ore they 
begin to dress their dinner, must eat nearly naked in the coldest wea¬ 
ther, and cannot be in marching trim again in less than three hours. 

In war, the former readily carry several days’ provisions on their 
backs: the latter would deem such an act intolerably degrading. The 
former see in foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory and 
spoil: the latter can discover in it nothing but pollution and peril 
from unclean men and terrible wizards, goblins, and evil spirits. In 
masses, the former have all that indomitable confidence, each in alb 
which grows out of national integrity and success: the latter can have 
no idea of this sentiment, which yet maintains the union and resolution 
of multitudes in peril, better than all other human bonds whatever; 
and, once thoroughly acquired, is by no means inseperablo from service 
under the national standard. 

I calculate that there are at this time in Nepdl no less that 30,000 
Dulchreahs, or soldiers off the roll by rotation, belonging to the above 
three tribes. I am not sure that there exists any insuperable obstacle 
to our obtaining, in one form or other, the services of a large body of 
these men; and such are their energy of character, love of enterprize, 
and freedom from the shackles of caste, that I am well assured their 
services, if obtained, would soon come to be most highly prized.* 

In my humble opinion they are by far the best soldiers in Asia ; 
and if they were made participators of our renown in arms, I conceive 
that their gallant spirit, emphatic contempt of Madhesias (people of the 
plains,) and unadulterated military habits, might be relied on for fidelity 
and that our good and regular pay and noble pension establishment 
would serve perfectly to counterpoise the influence of nationality, so far 
as that could injuriously affect us. 

The following table exhibits a classified view of the Brahmanical 
and Military tribes, with their various sub-divisions. 


* Since this paper was written (twenty-five years back) the value anil tlie availability to 
ns of the Gorkhali soldier tribes have been well tested ; and it is infinitely to be regretted 
that the opinions of Sir H. Fane, of Sir C. Napier, and o#Sir H. Lawrence, as to the 
high expediency of recruiting largely from this source, were not acted upou long ago. 
So long as my voice carried any weight, I often pressed the subject on the attention of 
those in authority. But the then prejudice in favour of Brahman and Kshatri Kipahis 
neutralized all my efforts, though the danger of so homogeneous an army of foreign 
mercenaries was, among other arguments, earnest!) dwelt upon.- 1S5". 
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Tabular View of the Tribes. 

Brahmans. 


Arjal. * 

Rfipdkhdti. 

Osti. 

Dlmrari. 

Pondydi. 

Khativara. 

Utkulli. 

Bhurtyftl. 

KluuuU. 

DhSkal. 

Kandariali. 

PunOru. 

R6pni. 

Adhikdri. 

Ghart niGl. 

Loityal. 

Bhattrfti. 

Poeja. 

GliartydL 

Sigdhyal. 

Nirdla. 

Rukdi. 

Nivapdnya. 

Bar&l. 

A chdrya. 

Sywal. 

Tomrakoti. 

Gotamya 

Bhatt. 

Rijai. . 

Uphaltopi. 

Ghorasaini. 

Sdpan kotya. - 

Dhdngyftl. 

Parijai Kavala. 

Risy&l. 

Maliarfishtra. 

I.oiyal. 

Homya Gdi. 

Chill isva. 

Koirala. 

Dotiydl. 

Champa Gdi. 

Dlion garni. 

Fakonydl. 

Kandydl. 

Gdra Gai. 

Bharari. 

Salty dh 

Katydl. 

Suhfiri. 

B&galya. 

Ilolial.. 

Dangdl. 

Pandit. 

PuliU. 

Lamsdh 

Singyftk 

Teva pdnya. 

Parajuli. 

Rimdl. 

Bikrdl. 

Timil Siua. 

Uajgili. 

DiVmkotya. 

Ukniydl. 

Kdphalva. 

Satoia. 

Farbatya Vasil. 

Bhattwdl. 

Gaithoula. 

GhurchAli. 

Farbatya Misr. 

GnjniydL 

Gairaha Pipli. 

KOlathoni. 

Davdri. 

Chavala Gai. 

Gliimirya. 

Glial. 

Koikydl. 

Vasta Gai. 

Simkhara. 

Lahon i. 

Nrpalya. 

Jlanjftra. 

Phfmwdl. 

Muthburi. 

Ban'll. 

nagi. 

Chamka saini. 


PokarydI. 

Soti. 

Pdra saini. 




Khas. 



1st Sub-division of the Khds, called Thupa. 


llngyal. 

GAgliyA. 

Powdr. 

Khnpotari. 

Takurydl. 

Suyal. 

Gliimirya. 

Parajuli. 

Paldmi. 

Maharaji. 

Khuldl. 

Deoja. 

Gdddr. 

Lfimichanya. 

Sunydi. 



2nd Sub-division of the Khds, called Bishnydl. 

Khuiai. 

Kliaputari. 

SripSli. 

Puwdr. 


3rd Sub-division, called Bhand&ri, 


Uaghulumsi. 

Lama. 

Sijapati. 



ilk Sub-division, called Kdrlci. 


Sutdr. 

Iaima. 

Mdndaia. 

Khuldl. 


5th Sub-division, called Khdnkd. 


Porvdr. 

Maharaji. 

Partyal. 

Khapulari. 

Lnkunggi. 

Lumiehanya. 

Khuiai. 

Palpuli. 

Kulikotya. 





6 th Sub-division, or Adliikari. 


Th ami. 

Tharirdi. 

Pokriul. 

Musiah. 

Miami. 

Khad hsfina. 

Thdkflri. 



.1th Sub-division, or Bishl, 


Kalikotya. 

Puwir 

Dahal. 



8(/i 

Sub-division, or Kunwdr. 


Bagdlya, 

Khuldl. 

Khanka, 

Arjal. 
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9 th Sub-division , or Baniah. 


gijapati. 


* 



10i/i 

Sub-division, or D&ni. 


Sijapati. 

Powar. 




11 (A 

Sub-division, or Gharti.’ 


Kalikotya. 

Sijapati. 




12/// Sub-division, or Khaltri, 


P&nd<5 

KhuliU. 

Lftmieh&nya. 

ArjU. 

Tewkri. 

Suvdri. 

Dhak&l. 

S.lpkotya. 

Panth. 

Poryal. 

Phauy&l. 

Silvval. 

Adhikftri. 

Saklity&l. 

Burftl. 



True Khas not yet classified. 


Dhongyftl. 

Sijal. 

Satouya. 

Hfipaklif'li. 

Loykl. 

Chouvala GSi. 

Pars&i. 

Khatiwata. 

Lamsfll. 

Am Gdi. 

Chalatfmi. 

Bhatt Kfti. 

Khukriy&l. 

Uaj Gki. 

Kilathoni. 

Naopinya. 

Dan gill. 

Satya Gii. 

jviuri Bhtis. 

Dalidl. 

Sikhmiyfil. 

Deakota. 

Alphaltopi. 

Suti. 

Bhiry&l. 

Garhtola. 

Parijai K aw ala. 

Osti. 

Pouryal. 

Sfcora. 

Bamankotya. 

Bhatt Ojha. 

BiM. 

Balya. 1 

Tew&ri. 

Kadariah. 

KanhiU. 

Gilftl. 

I’orsoui. 

Kfda Khuttri. 

niitvfll. 

Clionial. 

Homya Gdi. 

Dhftngilna. 

Ganj41. 

llcgmi. 

Tfimrakot. 

Pungyal. 


Ektiiarya, or insulated Tribes ranking with Khas. 

Bdratkoki. 

Pliolian. 

B ohara. 

Kutiil. 

Raya. 

Boghnti. 

riiiloti. 

Diksliit. 

Ravut. 

Khatit. 

33a ngi. 

Pandit. 

K at will. 

Bavan. 

Kaimanjhi. 

Parsfli. 

Kliati. 

Malmt. 

Bhukliandi. 

Cliokhftl. 

Maghati. 

Barwal. 

Bhusal. 

Chohara. 




Durrah. 


Tbakuki, or Royal Lineages, ranking with Khas. 

Sfthi. 

Singh. 

Chand. 

Jiva. 

Malla. 

Maun. 

Harual. 

Rakhsya. 

SCna. 

Chohan. 

Ruchull. 




Magars. 



T.— Sub-division of the Magars, called Band. 

Bhusal. 

Gyungmi. 

Byangnilsi. 

KyapchSki. 

A slim i. 

Pulunii. 

Plivdyfdi. 

Durra Laini. 

Y alrny o. 

Gficha. 

Ltiinichanya. 

Miiski. 

Sard. 

PusaJ. 

Gnndliarma. 

Charmi. 

Arghounld. 

Thada. 

Dfitt. 



11.— Sub-division of Magars, called Tahpa. 


Gr'inja. 

Chumi. 

K«li. 

Bfireya. 

Narnjali. 

Ldngdii. 

.1 bail gdi. 

Maski. 

Darrliimi. 

Sun&ri. 

Yaugdi. 

Pliyftyali. 

Marsyangdi. 

Chitouriah. 

J hart. 

Arghounli. 

Gclung. 

Sinjali. 

Sarft. 

Bijli. 


" Manumitted slaven an: willed pjirgliarti, if of Kliaa lineage. The}' from a separate and rather numerous 
class, nud so also do the K.ha'Wiw or manumitted slaves of royalty. 
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III.— Sub-division of Magars called Aluya. 


YAngmi. 

Sar&ngi. 

Pi\n<r. 

LamjAl. 

Svirva Vansi 

Gdnda. 

Sripdli. 

Sijapati. 

StlyAl. 

Khali. 

Dnkhchaki. 

Pantlii. 

Thokchaki. 

M6ng. 

Gharti. 

RakhAl. 

Sithllng. 

Maski. 

Lamichanya. 

PalAini. 

LahakpA. 

Arghounle. 

Khaptari. 

PlivuyAli. 

KyapehAki. 

Paehain. 

Ddrru. 

Khulal. 

Gu rungs. 

Chermi. 

GArdng. 

Lfimiehauya. 

Khaptari. 

Tange 4 . 

GhallA. 

Siddli. 

Ghtindfind. 

Ghonya. 

Byapri. 

Kanimati. 

3 )haron. 

Paindi. 

V unijan. 

Gosti. 

Jimol 

MAngi. 

Lama. 

Bagalva. 

Lopatc. 

Dah Lama. 

ThathAng. 

rhandu. 

Lothang. 

KurAngi. 

Gothi. 

C’lulrki. 

Billdns^. 

Khulal. 

Gondfik. 

Khfiti. 

Shakya Lama. 

Bitrya Vansi Lama 

Gohori. 

Gnaburi. 

Golfuigyu. 

Mndun. 

Barak i. 

Gharti. 

Pcngi. 

Dluikan'u. 

Khangva. 

Palarni. 


Kdthmandu, December 183:1. 


W 
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ON THE 


CIIEPANG AND KUSUNDA TRIBES OF NEPAL, 

BY B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 


Amid the dense forests of the central region of Ndpiil, to the West¬ 
ward of the great valley, dwell, in scanty numbers, and nearly in a state 
of nature, two broken tribes, having no apparent affinity with the civilized 
races of that country, and seeming like the fragments of an earlier 
population. 

“ They toil not, neither do they spin they pay no taxes, acknow¬ 
ledge no allegiance, but, living entirely upon wild fruits and the produce 
of the chase, are wont to say that the Rajah is Lord of the cultivated 
country, as they are of the unredeemed waste. They have bows and 
arrows, of which the iron arrow-heads are procured from their neigh¬ 
bours, but almost no other implement of civilization, and it is in the 
very skilful snaring of the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air 
that all their little intelligence is manifested. 

Boughs torn from trees and laid dexterously together constitute their 
only houses, the sites of which they are perpetually shifting according 
to the exigencies or fancies of the hour. In short, they are altogether 
as near to what is usually called the state of nature as any thing in 
human shape can well be, especially the Kusuudas, for the Chepdngs aro 
a few degrees above their confreres, and are beginning to hold some 
slight intercourse with civilized beings and to adopt the most simple of 
their arts and habits. It is due, however, to these rude foresters to say, 
that, though they stand wholly aloof from society, they are not actively 
offensive against it, and that neither the Government nor individuals tax 
them with any aggressions against the wealth they despise, or the 
comforts and conveniences they have no conception of the value of. 
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They are, in fact, not noxious but helpless, not vicious but aimless, both 
morally and intellectually, so that no one could, without distress, behold 
their careless unconscious inaptitude. It is interesting to have opportunity 
to observe a tribe so circumstanced and characterized as the Chep&ngs, 
and I am decidedly of opinion that their wretched condition, physical 
and moral, is the result, not of inherent defect, but of that savage fero¬ 
city of stronger races which broke to pieces and outlawed both the 
Che pang and the Kusunda tribes during the ferocious ethnic struggles 
of days long gone by, when tribe met tribe in internecal strife, contend¬ 
ing for the possession of that soil they knew not how to fructify ! Nor 
is there any lack of reasonable presumptions in favour of this idea, in 
reference to the Chdpangs at least; for the still traceable affiliation of 
this people (as we shall soon see), not less than the extant state of their 
language, demonstrates their once having known a condition far supe¬ 
rior to their present one, or to any that has been their’s for ages. 

That the primitive man was a savage has always appeared to me an 
unfounded assumption ; whereas that broken tribes deteriorate lamen¬ 
tably, we have several well-founded instances in Africa.* Quitting, 
however, these speculations, I proceed with my narrative. During a 
long residence in Nepal, I never could gain the least access to the 
Kusundas, though aided by all the authority of the Durbar; but,- so 
aided, I once, in the course of an ostensible shooting excursion, persuad¬ 
ed some Chepangs to let me see and converse with them for three or four 
days through the medium of some G uruiigs of their acquaintance. On that 
occasion I obtained the accompanying ample specimen of their language; 
and, whilst they were doling forth the words to my interpreters, I was 
enabled to study and to sketch the characteristic traits of their forms and 
faces.f- Compared with the mountaineers among whom they are found, the 
Chdpdngs are a slight but not actually deformed race, though their large 
bellies and thin legs indicate strongly the precarious amount and innutri- 
tious quality of their food. In height they are scarcely below the standard 
of the tribes around themj—who however are notoriously short ofstature—• 
but in colour they are decidedly darker. They have elongated (fore and aft) 

* Prich. I’hys. Hist Vol. II. passim. Scott’s exquisite Novels throw much light on this 
subject. 

t Sec the accompanying outline, which is remarkably faithful ant] significant. 

i Magar, Mnnui, Khas, Gfirung, N6war. 
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heads, protuberant large mouths, low narrow foreheads, large cheek bones, 
flat faces, and small eyes. But the protuberance of the mouth does not 
amount to prognathous deformity,* nor has the small suspicious eye 
much, if anything, of the Mongolian obliqueness of direction or set in 
the head. Having frequently questioned the Durbar, whilst resident at 
Kathmandfi, as to the relations and origin of the Chep&ngs and Kusdndas, 
I was invariably answered, that no one could give the least account of 
them, but that they were generally supposed to be autochthones, or pri¬ 
mitive inhabitants of the country. For a long time such also was my own 
opinion, based chiefly upon their physical characteristics as above noted, 
and upon the absence of all traceable lingual or other affinity with the 
tribes around them ; so that I took the Chepangs, the Kusfmdas, and also 
the Haiyus—a third tribe, remarkably resembling the two former in posi¬ 
tion and appearance—to be fragments of an original hill population prior 
to the present dominant races of inhabitants of these mountains, and to be 
of Tamulian extraction, from their great resemblance of form and colour 
to the aborigines of the plains, particularly the Kdls or Uraons and 
Males. It did not for several years occur to me to look for lingual affini¬ 
ties beyond the proximate tribes, nor was I, save by dint of observation, 
made fully aware that the Mongolian type of mankind belongs not only 
to the races of known Northern pedigree, such as the mass of the sub- 
Himalayan population,f- but equally so to all the aborigines of the plains, 
at least to all those of Central India. Having, of late, however, become 
domiciled much to the Eastward of Kathmandu, and having had more lei¬ 
sure for systematic and extended researches, those attributes of the general 
subject, which had previously perplexed me, were no longer hindrances to 
me in the investigation of any particular race or people. I now saw in the 
Mongolian features of the Chepdngs a mark equally reconcileable with 
Tamulian or Tibetan affinities ; in their dark colour and slender frame, 
characteristics at first sight, indeed, rather Tamulian than Tibetan, but 
such as might, even in a Tibetan race, be accounted for by the extreme 


* It tonds that way, however; and the tendency is yet more strongly marked in some of 
the broken Turanian tribes of Central India ; so that the general effect upon the North¬ 
men of their descent into the least healthy and malarious jungles and swamps of the Tropics, 
would seem to be to cause the Turanian typo of human kind to assimilate with the African 
type, hut with a long interval : degradation and hardship may in these broken tribes 
facilitate the effects of bad climate. 

+ See Journal for December last. I date their transit of the Himdlaya from Tibet fully 
1,500 years back, it is possibly much more remote. 
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privations to which the Chepangs had for ages been subject; and in their 
physical attributes taken together, I perceived that I had to deal with a 
test of affinity too nice and dubious to afford a solution of the question 
of origin.* I therefore turned to the other or lingual test; and, pursuing 
this branch of the inquiry, I found that, with the Southern aborigines, 
there was not a vestige of connexion, whilst to my surprise I confess I 
discovered in the lusty-f- Lhopas of Bhiitan the unquestionable origin and 
stock of the far removed, and physically very differently characterized, 
Chepangs! This lingual demonstration of identity of origin, I have, for 
the reader’s convenience, selected and set apart as an Appendix to the 
vocabulary of the Chepftng language ; and I apprehend that all persons 
conversant with ethnological enquiries will see in the not mere resem¬ 
blance, but identity, of thirty words of prime use and necessity extracted 
from so limited a field of comparison as was available for me to glean 
from, a sufficient proof of the asserted connexion and derivation of the 
Chepangs, notwithstanding all objections deducible from distance, disso¬ 
lution of intercourse, and physical non-conformity. But observe, the last 
item of difference is, as already intimated, not essential, but contingent, 
for both Lhopas and Chepangs are of the same, essentially Turanian 
stamp, whilst the deteriorations of vigour and of colour in the Chepangs, 
though striking, are no more than natural, nay inevitable, consequences 
of the miserable condition of dispersion and out-lawry to which the 
Chepangs have been subject for ages anterior to all record or tradition. 
And, again, with regard to local disseveration, it should be well noted, in 
the first place, that by how much the Chepangs are, and have long been, 
removed from Bhiitan, by so much exactly do conformities of language 


* Sec the subjoined note at the end. 

f I am now satisfied that the source of my perplexity lay in the common Turanian origin 
of all the tribes adverted to, which ditfer physically or lingually only in degree—physically, 
nccording to their earlier or later immigration and more or less healthful and temperate 
new abodes • lingually, also, according to their more special affinity with the less or with the 
more simplc-tongued tribes or sub-families of the North. The oldest tribes of Himalaya, as 
sufficiently proved by their relative condition and location, are the broken tribes driven to 
the inclement summits or malarious glens of the Himalaya ; and these in general have lan¬ 
guages of the pronomenalized or complex sub-type, so that Muller is wholly wrong in assum¬ 
ing that Himalaya has no lingual traits of Draviria—wrong also, I think, in the impor¬ 
tance assigned to these contra-distinctive marks of race. It must he, after this, almost needless 
to add that the relationship of the CMpSfogs to the Lhopas is general, not special. See fore¬ 
gone papers. 
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demonstrate identity of origin, because those conformities cannot be ex¬ 
plained by that necessary contact with neighbours to which the Chdp&ng 
language owes, of course, such Hindi, Parbattia and Newar terms as 
the vocabulary exhibits; and, in the second place, we must recollect, that 
though it be true that 300 miles of very inaccessible country divide the 
seat of the Chepangs from Bhtitan, and moreover, that no intercourse 
therewith has been held by the Chepangs for time out of mind, still in 
those days when tribes and nations were, so to speak, in their transitional 
state, it is well known that the tides of mankind flowed and ebbed with 
a force and intensity comparable to nothing in recent times, and capable 
of explaining far more extraordinary phoenomena than the disruption of 
the Chepdngs, and their being hurried away, like one of the erratic 
boulders of geologists, far from the east of the bulk of their race and 
people. Indeed, the geological agents of dislocation in the days of 
pristine physical commotion may throw some light, in the way of ana- 
logy, upon the ethnological ones during the formative eras of society; 
and though we have no record or tradition of a Lhupa conquest or incur¬ 
sion extending Westward, so far as, or even towards, the great valley 
of Nepal, we may reasonably presume that some special clan or sept of 
the Bhutanese was ejected by an ethnic cataclysm from the bosom of 
that nation and driven Westward under the ban of its own community 
alike, and of those with which it came in contact in its miserable migra¬ 
tion, for misfortune wins not fellowship. 

The lapse of a few generations will probably see the total extinction 
of the Chepangs and Kusundas, and therefore I apprehend that the 
traces now saved from oblivion of these singularly circumstanced and 
characterized tribes, now for the first time named to Europeans, will be 
deemed very precious by all real students of ethnology. Their origin, 
condition and character are, in truth, ethnic facts of high value, as 
proving how tribes may be dislocated and deteriorated during the great 
transitional eras of society. 
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ADDENDUM ON BHUTAN. 


LoH is the native name for Bhutan,‘and Lhopa and Dakpa (written 
Brukpa) are native names for an inhabitant of Bhutan—whereof the 
former is the territorial, the latter, the religious, designation. In other 
words, a Lhdpa is one belonging to the country of Bhutan, and a 
Dukpd (recth Brukpa), a follower of that form of Lam&ism which pre¬ 
vails in Bhutan, and which has become equally distinctive with the local 
designation for an inhabitant of the country, since thd people of Bh6t 
or Tibet were converted to the new or Gdlfikpa form of that faith. 
Bhutan is a Sanskrit word, and is correctly Bhutant, or ‘the end of 
Bhot’ (inclusively), the Brahmans, like the natives, deeming the cis- 
nivean region an integral part of Tibet, which it is ethn©graphically, 
though by no means geographically. Had Klaproth and llittor been 
aware that Lho is Bhutan, and Lhopa an inhabitant of Bhutan, we should 
not have had their maps disfigured by a variety of imaginary regions 
placed East of Bhutan and termed Lokabadja, &c., a sheer variorum 
series of lingual error, resting on the single local name Lhb and its 
derivatives of a personal kind, as correctly and incorrectly gathered by 
them. Originally, some Bengali rendered Lho by the—to him—familiar 
word Ldk (rexjio) ; and then, being unaware that the Tibetan affix bd 
vel pd means belonging to, inhabitant of, he subjoined to the bd his own 
equivalent of jd (bom of), and thus was deduced Klaproth's furthest 
error (I omit others short of this one) of Lokabadja. To trace an error 
to its source is the best way to prevent its repetition, an aphorism I add, 
lest any person should suppose mo wanting in respect for the eminent 
persons whose mistakes I have pointed out. Klaproth was possibly 
misled by Hastings’ letters to and from Teshulungba.* But he and 
Ritter are fairly chargeable with constant creation of new regions out 
of mere synonyma ! I could give a dozen of instances from their splen¬ 
did maps. 

* Sec Turner’s Embassy and native account of Iihdtan, in the Society’s Transactions. 
The affix lining means valley, and Lhasa also, being in a valley, it is often called Lhasa- 
lhungpa or thumba, that is, Llidsa of the Valley. 
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Vocabulary of the Language of the Chfpdng. 


English. 

CMpdng. 

English . 

Chtpanq. 

The world 

Caret 

Winter 

Namjdng 

God 

•Nyam Ding 

The rains 

Nyamwd 

Man 

Pursi 

Grain 

Yam 

Woman 

Mirti 

Rice, nnhusked 

Yrfng 

Quadruped 

Sva 

Bice, husked 

Chfii 

Bird 

Md-wa 

Wheat 

Kan 

Insect 

Fling 

Barley § 

Caret 

Fish 

Gna T 

Plantain 

Maisd 

Fire 

Mi T 

Pear 

Pd-sai 

Air 

Mnrd 

Tobacco 

Mingo 

Earth 

* Sd T 

Pepper 

Marich H 

Clay, plastic 

Stl lena 

Red Pepper 

Raksai 

Water 

Ti 

Garlick 

Bin 

Eight, lux 

Arigha 

Oil 

Sdtd 

The Sun 

Nyam T 

A tree 

Sing-tak T 

The Moon 

Dim <5 T 

A leaf 

L 6 T 

The Stars 

Kar T 

A flower 

HA 

A mountain 

Bias T 

A fruit 

Chai 

A plain 

Ddni 

Wood 

Sying T 

A river 

Ghoro 

Fuel 

Jliilro sying 

A ferry 

Titachaparna ? (ford) 

Grass 

Caret 

A boat 

Caret 

Straw 

Won 

A bridge 

Td 

Bran 

Rock 

Husband 

Pa lam 

A horse 

Scrang 

Wife 

Malam 

An ox 

Shya 

Father 

Pa 

A bull 

You shya 

Mother 

Md 

A cow 

Md shyd, 

Brother 

Hou 

A buffalo 

Misha. T 

Sister 

Hou dhiilng 

A dog 

Kui T 

Grand-father 

To 

A eat 

Caret 

Grand-mother 

Aie 

A monkey 

Ydkh 

Uncle 

I’dnK 

A jackal 

Karja 

Aunt 

Mum 

A tiger 

3d 

Child 

Ch 6 

A leopard 

Mayo jit 

Boy 

CU6 

A bear 

Ydm 

Girl 

Chd ridng 

A goat 

Micha 

Kinsfolk 

I-aikwo 

A slice}) 

Caret 

Strangefolk 

Siting 

A hare 

Caret 

Day 

Nvi Gni T 

A hog, pig 

Piak T 

Night 

Yd 

An elephant 

Kisi N 

Dawn 

Wstgo 

A deer 

Kasya 

Noon 

Sydwa 

A rat 

Yu 

Evening 

Nvam ram a 

A mouse 

Mayo vd 

To-day 

Ten 

A manis 

Chstng jung 

Yesterday 

Yon 

A fowl (gallies) 

Wa 

To-morrow 

Svang 

Its egg 

W a-kiin 

A week 

Caret 

A pigeon 

Bak-wd. 

A fortnight 

Brikha yatld 

A crow 

Kitwd. 

A month 

Y atld 

A sparow 

Y urkti.nwd 

A yearf 

Yatang 

A lark 

Bajii vvd 

Summer 

Lhapa 

A partridge 

Tithara H 

A quail 

Umhd-wd 

Cord, thin 

Bhim 

A kito or hawk 

Md-wdJ 

Thread 

Mayo rhim (mayo = small) 

A fly 

Yang 

Nee,dlc 

Gyap 


* Nyam is the Sun, which is no doubt worshipped, and hence the identity of terms. 
^ The separate twelve months and seven days have no names. 

% Wd is the generic of birds of the fowl kind. 

§ No other grain named, but wheat and rice. 
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English. 

Chiding. 

English. 

Chipdng, 

A bee 

TumM 

Pen 

Ed sydng 

The humim body 

MM 

Ink 

Hildang 

The head 

Tolong 1 

Sovereign 

Elijah H 

The hair 

Min 

Subject 

Parja H 

The fhco 

Khdn 

Citizen 

B lining raoy 

The forehead 

Jydl 

Countryman, rustic 

6 moy 

The eye 

Mik T 

Soldier 

Gal moy 

The noso 

Gn<5 Ny<5 

Villager 

Ddsing moy 

The mouth 

Mdthong 

Priest 

Jlnikri 

The chin 

Kiim-tyd 

Physician 

CllilmS 

The ear 

No X 

Druggist 

Osa yilong 

Tiic arm 

Krdt 

Master 

Sing chopo 

The hand 

Kdlpd 

Servant 

Ma.vo ? (small) 

The leg 

Dom 

Slave 

Griing 

The foot 

Caret 

Cultivator 

Kiitnin ehara 

The belly 

Tdkh 

Cowherd 

Gdthdla II 

Bone 

1th lie T 

Carpenter 

Bing kami IV 

Blood 

Wi 

Blacksmith 

Kami N 

Blood-vessel 

S<5 

Weaver 

N aik yousa 

A house 

Kvirn T 

Spinner 

Khim rhousa 

A door 

Kiutrdk 

Tailor 

Kupsa 

A stouc 

Bang 

Basket-master 

Griing kidui 

A brick 

Caret 

Currier 

Piin riipo 

A temple 

Ding thiini 

Tanner 

Pdn lai 

An idol 

Simla 

Cotton-dresser 

Bilim rhowau 

Dinner 

Ami ia 

Iron 

Plnililm P 

A dish 

L<5 

Copper 

Titmba II 

A plate 

Mila 

Lead 

Sisa H 

Flesh 

Mai 

Gold 

Liiing 

Bread 

Lang 

Silver 

lidpii II 

Vegetables 

Kviing 

Rain 

Nydng ivtS 

Honey 

Turn 

I'rost 

Che) id 

Wax 

Main P 

Snow 

ltitpiiug 

Milk 

Gndti 

Ice 

Cimpu 

Gheu 

Ghou H 

Fog 

Khdsu 

Cloth 

Nai 

Lightning 

Marang 

Clothes, apparel 

Nai 

Thunder 

Maranh nidra 

Bed clothes 

Lon 

A storm 

Marini 

Upper vest 

Doura 

A road 

Liam T 

Lower vest 

Stimhii 

A path 

Mayo Ham 

Shoo 

Pnmii P 

A spring (water) 

Tishakwd 

Stocking 

D<5eha P 

Trade 

Yinliing 

Wool, raw 

Min 

Capital 

Eds 

Cotton, ditto 

Kapils H 

Interest 

011 <5 

Hemp, ditto 

Kyml 

Coin 

Tanka II 

Bow 

Li'u 

Robbery 

Latildug 

Arrow 

lAh T 

Theft 

Ditto 

AXC 

Wdrhd f 

Murder 

Jdnsatdng 

Spade, hoo 

Taik 

Rape 

Kdtydhiiig 

Plough 

You sing 

Cultivated field 

Eld 

Loom 

Caret 

City or town 

Bdrdng 

Knife 

Phiii ghdl 

Village 

Ddsi 

Brush, broom 

Plu-k 

Horn 

Edng T 

Basket 

Tokorong Ivory 

Laik 

Hope, thick 

Ku A still 

Kdti p<5ng 

Beer 

Han Stupid 

Waiva clnil 

Spirits 

Kakshi P ' Honest 

Walni pina 

The senses 

Caret Dishonest 

Wada pilo 

Touching 

Diming Groat 

Bronto 

Smelling 

Gnanmng Small 

Mai to, Mayo 

Seeing 

Yorsaug Heavy 

Lito 

Hearing 

Saisung Light, levis 

Caret 


x 
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English. Chtpdng. 


Tasting 

Youngsang* 

Hunger 

Rting 

Thirst 

Ki<5p 

Disease 

R<>g H 

Medicine 

Out N 

Fever 

Aimang 

Dysentery 

Bodrldng 

Small-pox 

Hrtim 

Fear 

Rai 

Hope 

Aplir<5 

Love 

MharMng 

Hate 

Ghrim nang 

Grief, sorrow 

Manbhardng 

Joy 

Yang nang 

One 

Yil-zho 

Two 

Nhi-zho T 

Three 

Sftin-zho T 

Four 

Ph 6 l-zho 

Five 

Puma-zho 

Six 

Kruk-zho 

Seven 

Chana-zbo 

Eight 

Prap-zho 

Nine 

Taku-zho 

Ten 

Gyib-zho 

Half 

Bilkh 

The whole 

Yagur 

Some, any 

Caret 

Many 

JJ 16 

None 

Pbmanalo 

Near 

Boko 

Far 

Dyangto 

Blind 

Mikchangna 

Xiume 

Pom tonga 

Dumb 

Nosa ehul 

Deaf 

N 6 sa mal 

Clean 

Bhangto 

Dirty 

Galto 

Strong 

Jokto 

Weak 

Joklo 

Good 

Tito 

Bad 

Pilo 

Ugly 

Pilo 

H and,some 

Byangto 

Young 

Pyang mai 

Old 

Burha H 

Clever 

Chimo 

To stand up 

Cbingsa 

To sleep 

Ydinsa 

To wake 

Tyoksa 

To give 

Biii'Sa T 

To take 

Lisa T 

To lend 

Btii'sa 

To borrow 

Lisa 

To buy 

Yiugsa 


English. 

Chdpdng. 

Black 

Gdlto 

White 

Pbd-mto 

Green 

Pliclto 

Blue 

G&Ito 

Red 

Dtito 

Yellow 

YtSrpo 

Sweet 

Nimt.o 

Sour 

Nimlo 

Straight 

Dhimto 

Crooked 

Ddngto 

Hot 

Dhiito 

Cold 

Y 6 stho 

Dark 

Caret 

Light, luminous 

Takto 

Great 

Bronto 

Greater 

Mhrik talto 

Greatest 

Mliak trilto 

Small 

Maito 

Smaller 

Cholam 

Smallest 

Cholam 

To stand 

Cbimsa 

To fall 

Chbnsa 

To walk 

Wlisisa 

To run 

Klsa 

To climb 

JyjCksaf 

To question 

H<5tsa 

To answer 

Pyengnuksa 

To request 

Bajhinang ?* 

To refuse 

Bainauglo ? 

To fight 

KaichiiiKii 

To kiss 

Chopchisa 

To laugh 

Nhisa 

To cry 

Rhitlsa 

To eat 

Jhisa 

To drink 

Ttimsa 

To talk 

Khosa 

To be silent 

A ! shiniangsa 

To shit 

Ydsa 

To piss 

Cliiisa 

To ascend 

Jyaksa* 

To descend 

Ptisa 

To cut 

Stalchisa 

To break 

Tidsa 

To join, unite 

Chdsa 

To jump 

Jydsa 

To sit down 

Musa 

To write 

R 6 sa 

To read 

Br<5sa 

To sing 

M ansa 

To dance 

Sydksa 

To lie down 

Koritimtisa 

To get up 

Caret 

To tell a falsehood 

Hekaksr 

To see 

Chdsa yorsa 


* SA X think is the infinitive sign, anil Sng, the participial ; and one or other should 
appear uniformly here. Query V the sign of neuter verbs. 

+ If, as I suppose, Sa be the infinitival sign, there must be error, and the rather that all 
the verbs should have one form. A'ug, X think, is the participial sign. 
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English. 

Chtp&ng. 

English. 

Chepdng. 

To sell 

Yinlangalsa 

To hear 

Saisa* 

To exchange 

Gydsa 

To taste 

Ly«5msa 

To live 

Caret 

To smell 

Namsa 

To die 

Caret 

To touch 

Dimsa 

To reap 

Kdsa 

To count 

Thengsa 

To sow 

Warsa 

To measure 

Krusa 

To thresh 

Khapsa 

To remember 

M hardangsa 

To winnow 

Krapsa 

To forget 

Mhoiyangsa 


N. II .—T postfixed indicates a Tibetan etymon for the word, Ha Hindi origin, IV IVr- 
battia or Khas, and Na Ndwar ditto. It was not in my power to do more than collect voca¬ 
bles. I could not ascertain structure : but comparing all the words, I conceive the anomalies 
of the verbs may be set right by assuming Sii to be the infinitival sign, and ang, varied to 
chang, yang and rang, the participial one.— II. II. II. 


List of Chepdng Words derived f rom the Tibetan. Language, 
and spcciallg the Bhutanese Dialect of it. 


English. 

Tibetan. 

Eye 

Mig 

Sun 

Nyima 

Shy 

Namkhah 

Ear 

»» 

Mountain 

]« 

Star 

Karma 

Tree 

Jou-shing 

Wood 


Leal* 

Ld-ma 

Salt 

TsA 

Hoad 

Lam 

House 

Khyitn 

hloon 

I.avo 

lione 

Iliispa 

Fire 

Me 

Arrow 

Dah 

Hog 

Khyi 

Butfalo 

Malii 8 

Day 

*» 

Harth 

„ 

Fish 

Nya 

Hug 

Piiag 

Horn 

Ka 

Two 

Kyis 

Three 

Shm 

Give 

Bull 

Take 

Lan 


LhOpa. 

ChCp&iuj. 


Mik 

Nyirn 

Nyiun 

Nam 

Kam 

N 6 

Navd 

llong 

llias 

Kain 

Kar 

Shing 

Sing-tnk 

Siting 

Sing 


L<i 

Chha 

Chin? 

Lam 

Liam 

Khiin 

Kyi in 


Lanai 


11 hlis 

Mi ” 

Mi 

Dali 

LAh 

Khi 

Khi 

Meshi 

Misha 

Nyim 

Nyi 

SA 

SA 

Ona 

Ona 

Fhag 

Flak 

KiSng 

lWng 

Nyi 

Nhi zliof 

Mini 

Nmn-zh > 

Bin 

Bui 

Ling 

Li 


» These should he Ch&a and Saisa I apprehend ; am) so of the rest, 
f Jiho is a emunerative servile affix, like Thampa in the decimal scries of Tibetan, 


No. IX. 


A 

CURSORY NOTICE OF NAYAKOTE 

AND OF THE 

& cm a r Ruble bribes Inhabiting it; 

By B. H. HODGSON, Esq., 

Resident at the Court of Kejx'tl. 


NAYAKOTE, or the Hither Nayakdte, as it is often called, to distinguish 
it from Nayakote of the Chouhisi, is the name of a petty town and district 
lying \V. N. W., seventeen miles from Kathmandu, by the high road to 
, Gorkha. The town (so to speak) is situated at the Northern extremity 
of the district, upon a spur descending South-westerly from Mount Dhai- 
bung, or Jibjibia, at about a mile distant from the River Trisool on the 
West, and the same from the River Tadi, or Surajmatti, on the South and 
East. The town consists of from sixty to a hundred pakka three-storied 
houses, in the Chinese style of Kathmandu, chiefly owned by the court and 
chiefs; of a durbar, called the upper, to distinguish it from the lower one 
on the banks of the Tadi; and of a temple to Bhairavi, all in the like style 
of architecture. The town forms only a single street, lying in an inden¬ 
tation on the crest of the ridge, and is consequently not visible from below 
on any side, though the durbar and temple, from being placed higher, are 
so partially. Nayakote, up to the late war with the English, was the 
winter residence of the present dynasty of N cpal; but as the situation of 
the town is bleak and uncomfortable at that season, the court and chiefs 
then usually resided in mansions still standing at the base of the hill 
towards the Tadi, but now a good deal dilapidated, like the town resi¬ 
dences, owing to the court having been stationary at Kathmandu since 
1813. The district, like the edifices of the great, bears marks of neglect, 
which are the more palpable, by reason of a considerable portion of it 
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being devoted to gardens and orchards, the property in a great measure 
of the owners of those edifices. The elevation of the town above the 
level of the Trisool must be from 800 to 1,000 feet, and the effect of 
this elevation in concealing it is aided on the side towards the Tadi by a 
fine forest of saul-treos occupying the whole declivity. On other aspects, 
the saul-trees, inherent to the whole site, are reduced to scrubby brush¬ 
wood, by perpetual injudicious cutting and defoliation, the leaves being 
used as plates to eat from, and being perpetually carried to Kathmandu 
for sale there. This ridge has a soil of a deep red clay, and its general 
form is rounded, but broken by deep ruts and ravines in most direc¬ 
tions. Towards the Trisool West, and towards the Tadi South and East, 
tire declivity of the ridge of Nayakote is precipitous; but towards the 
junction of the two streams, iu a South-westerly direction, the hill falls 
off more gently, and about 1A mile below tiro towu spreads into 
an undulating plain, which occupies almost, the whole space between 
the rivers to their junction and the ridge on which the town stands. 
This tract may be represented as a nearly equilateral triangle, two of the 
sides of which are formed by the rivers, and the third by the ridge. This 
triangle is a plain, exclusive of the declining spur of the ridge, and is an 
elevated plain, exclusive of that North-easterly angle lying on either side 
the Tadi, towards and to its junction with the Sindlru at the base of Bhalu 
Danra. This North-east corner is on the level of the rivers; the other 
parts are variously from one to four hundred feet above that level; and 
together they constitute the chief part and body, as it wore, of the valley 
of Ndyakote, the rest or legs (so to speak with some aptness) of the dis¬ 
trict bein" the glens of the Tadi and of the Sindlru as far upwards, res¬ 
pectively, as the confluence of the Likliu and the base of Burmandi. The 
mountain ridges enclosing the district of Nayakote, as above defined, are, 
beginning with the NAyakote ridge itself, and circling East hack again to 
it—Malta Mandal Norja (North of Tadi), Kabilas (dividing the Tadi and 
the Likhu), Bhalu (dividing the Likhu and the Sindhu), Dang-mai or 
Burmandi, Madanpore, and Glioor (enclosing the glen of the Sindhu on 
the South), Belkote (carrying on the same Southern barrier down the Tadi 
to Devi Ghat), Jbiltoong .(below the Ghat but still on the South of the 
river), Tliirkiab (opposite to Jhiltoong on the North of, and across, the 
river), and Gowri and Samari-bhanjang (running Northerly up the Trisool 
to the' Sunga, or bridge at Khinchat), where we complete the circuit by 
linking the last to the Nayakote ridge, the two in that £pot pressing close 
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on either bank of the river. With regard to size, if we speak of this tract 
as a whole, it will not be easy to be at once precise and distinct; but we 
may observe hyegard to the body of the district, inclusive of the North¬ 
east comer on the low lovel, that from Devi Ghat direct up the Trisool to 
the Sanga at Khinchat, the length is four miles, by the road five miles ; 
from Devi Ghat to the town of Nayakdte from four to five miles, through 
the middle of the elevated portion of the district; from De'vi Ghat up the 
Tadi to its junction with the Sindhu, four miles; and the same from the 
latter point to KhincMt across the base of the triangle, from the Tddi 
to the Trisool; again, and inclusively of the legs of the district, from 
Devi Ghat to Burmandi, up the glens of the Tadi and the Sindhu, is 
six miles; and from the same point up the Tddi to its junction with 
the Likhu, eight miles. The maximum breadth of the entire district is 
at the base of the triangle just adverted to, and here the distance by 
the road from Bhdlu Danra to Khinchat is four miles. The mean 
maximum of breadth, however, is not above three miles ; that of ^e pla¬ 
teau alone, between the principal river, two miles. But, in speaking of 
breadths especially, we should distinguish between those parts which 
have been called the legs and the body of the district, the legs being the 
subsidiary vales of the Sindhu and of the Tadi. The former of these, 
then, from the base of Burmandi to the apex of the Bhalu ridge, where 
this glen merges in the larger one of the Tddi, is only from two hundred 
to four hundred yards wide ; whilst the width of the vale of the Tadi in 
that portion of it which extends lengthwise from the apex of the Bhdlu 
ridge to that of Kabilas at Choughora, is from half to three-quarters of a 
mile ; and, if we distinguish (as well we may) the low tract lying on both 
banks of the Tadi, between the Western extremity of the two last-named 
divisions, and the point where the Tddi gets compressed into a mere 
gully on the upper confines of Belkote, (forming the North-east corner 
just spoken of inclusively,) we have a third tract, which is some 1,200 
yards in medium breadth. The length, again, of the first of the 
sub-divisions of N&yakdte is two miles ; of the second, four miles; of 
the third, one mile. All these three are tracts of the same character, 
that is, they are hot, swampy rice beds on the level of the streams that 
water them, except in the instance of the glen of the Tadi, which, upon 
the right bank of the river, possesses a widish strip of land considerably 
raised above the stream,- and running under the Maha Mandal and 
Nayakote ridges’(where the court and chiefs have houses) to where 
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the latter spreads into the chief elevated plain of the district above 
spoken of. That plain cannot be watered from the Trisool or T&di by 
reason of its elevation ; and as the Nayakdte ridge, whence it is derived, 
yields no efficient springs of water, the plain is condemned to exclusive 
dependance on rain. Every such plain or plateau is, in the language of 
Nepal, a Tar; whereas the lower and perpetually waterable tracts, above 
contra-distinguished, are, in the same language, called Biasi. The first 
of the three is the Sindhu Biasi, from the name of its streamlet, the 
SiHlhu ; the next the Tadi Biasi, from its river ; and the third, either 
Tddi Bi&si also, or Sangum Biasi, from the confluence of the Sindhu and 
Tadi within it. The Tar, or chief tract, is numerously sub-appellated, 
as Pullo Tar, next Devi Ghat; then Manjhi Tar; then Bur Tar, 
next the Nayakote hill; with various others parallel to these and nearer 
the Trisool, towards which the plateau in general haK a tendency 
to sink step-wise, though never nearer the deep narrow bed of that 
river than several feet, twenty or more. These Tars are rather more 
wholesome and habitable than the Biasis, and capable of more various 
culture, though chiefly of trees, since trees alone can flourish deprived 
of water, except from rain ; and thus is, in part, explained the great 
predominance of mangoe and other groves over fields of agriculture 
in the Tar or Tars of Nayakote, which, however lovely at all seasons, 
boast no winter or spring crops, despite of the high temperature of the 
place ; the Tars are too dry, and the Biasis too wet for spring crops, 
though they be common in the much colder valley of Nepal Proper. 
The difference of temperature between the valleys of Nayakote and of 
Nepal Proper is occasioned by the difference of elevation above the 
sea. This difference amounts to 2,250* feet; and the same cause 
affords us also the only apparent, but far from satisfactory, expla¬ 
nation of the fact, that whilst Nayakote is pestilently malarious from 
March to November, Nepal Proper is free from this scourge, all other 
circumstances being the same in each valley. The lowlands of Naya¬ 
kote, consequently, are but very thinly peopled, the only permanent 
dwellers therein being several singular and affined races of men, called 
Dahi or Dari, Kumha, Manjhi, Bhramu, and De'nwar, of whom more 
hereafter, and some few Parbattias and Newars. The Newars build 
and dwell solely on the Tars. The Parbattias will not adventure 


The valley ot' Nepal is 4,700 feet above llie sea. 
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even so far, but usually have their houses on the hills around, and never 
suffer themselves to sleep in any part of the lowlands for a single 
night between April and November. In the Biasis, then, are the 
houses of Den wars and their compeers only : in the Tars, those of the 
above people, and of some few Parbattias and Newars also; but in 
neither do the clusters of cottages hardly ever reach the size of a village, 
and the dwellings stand for the most part single and scanty. The whole 
district is said to contain 700 houses, but I doubt it, even allowing 100 
or 150 houses to the town; and half the number in oither case wfuld 
probably be nearer the mark. 

The soil of Nayakote contains a juster proportion of clay to silex and 
calx than the soil of the greater valley of Nepal Proper, which is 
derived principally from the debris of granitic formations ; and hence we 
obtain an explanation of the reputed eminent fertility of the former, 
and, more surely, of its celebrated potteries. The heights around 
Nayakote are of inferior size, consisting on the Northern side especially, 
mostly of iron clay, of very deep red tint; and the superficial soil of the 
Tars is for the most part the same, the substratum being, however, 
usually gravel, whence the dryness of their soil is increased. 

The soil of the Biasis also is clayey, but untinted luteous white, and 
where unmixed with silex or other ingredients, even more tenacious than 
the red clay. The pottery clays are exclusively of the latter sort. Mica, 
so common in the great valley of Nepal, is here never witnessed. The 
high temperature of Nayakote admits of most of the trees, forest and 
fruit, as well as of the superior Cerealia, of North Beliar and the Tarai, 
being cultivated with success, though they cannot be raised in the 
great valley. Nayakote has, besides, distinguished products of its own, 
which are not found, or not found so good, in the plains of Beliar— 
these are the orange and the pine-apple. The forest trees peculiar to 
the district, not found in the great valley, and identifying this of Naya- 
k6te with the Tarai and plains, are the Saul (Shorea robusta), Burr 
and Pipal (Ficus Indica ct Ileligiosa), Semal or Cotton-tree, Pras, 
Neem, and Mohwa. The Pinus longifolia, and other mountain growths, 
are frequently found mixed with these on the declivities around. 

The chief of the fruit-trees is the mangoe of various sorts, many 
exotic and superior, though the celebrated Bombay mangoe is apt to 
lose its flavour by swelling into undue and dropsical dimensions ; the 
tamarind, the abir, the jack fruit or bel, the katliur, the badhur. 
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the pukri, the guava, the custard-apple or sharifa, and, in a word, all the 
ordinary fruit-trees of India, none of which, it should be added, flourish 
in the larger valley. To the above we must subjoin the following exotics 
grown in the gardens of KhincMt, belonging to the Government:— 
naril or cocoanut, supari or betel, viue, pear, apple, apricot (native), and 
plums of many kinds. All but the two first of these, however, flourish 
as well, or better, in the greater valley, being European products. 

The smaller horticultural products of Nayakote are pine-apples 
(excellent), plantains of many kinds and good, jamans of four sorts, 
melons, but no grapes nor peaches. Pines, plantains, and jamans are 
denied to the greater valley, where however the orange—that boast of 
Nayak<5te—flourishes. The better kinds of the Nayakote oranges are 
equal to any in the world, so that our horticulturists in India should 
endeavour to procure and propagate them. The agricultural products 
of Ndyakdte resemble in general those of the greater valley of Nepal 
Proper ; and as the latter have been fully described in print,* I shall on 
the present occasion specify only the peculiarities of Nayakote produce, 
resulting from its more tropical climate. It has already been observed, that 
whereas there are two crops per annum in the greater valley, there is only 
one in the lesser, because of the excess of moisture and want of draiuago 
in the Biasis, and of the total absence of means of artificial irrigation in 
the Tars. The Biasis yield only rice, which is not planted nor reaped at 
the early periods prevalent in the greater valley, but at the later ones 
usual in the plains of Behar; and the like is true of the sugar-cane 
which is grown on the skirts of the Biasis. In the great valley every 
blade of rice has disappeared by the beginning of November, and half 
the crop by the middle of October ; the untransplanted sorts of Ghaiya 
even sooner. In Nayakote the rice-harvest lasts till the beginning of 
December, nay to the middle of that month, and there are then no 
means of desiccating the fields rapidly enough for a spring crop. The 
rices grown in the Biasis are different from those grown in the greater 
valley, with the exception of Malsi and Touli, and even of these two 
sorts there is but little. Munsera is the staple crop of NayakiSte, and 
of its several kinds, as Doodia, Gouria, &c. It is of a bright golden 
hue, straw and grain, and longer in the stalk than our rices, to the best 
of which it is equal in quality. Among the seventeen to twenty sorts 
of rice grown at Nayakote, are the Mal-bhog, Krishen-bhog, and other 
fine descriptions, for whj£i Philliblieet is so famous. None of these last 

' iiee Dr. Campbell's excellent paper, p/uiciJ. H. ami A. S. 
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can be raised in the greater valley. The following are the names of the 
Nayakote rices— 


Malsi, 

Krishen-bhog, 

Isegoon, 

Touli, 

Bairini, 

Anandi, 

Doodraj, 

Charinagari, 

Itoodra, 

Manseera, 

Jarasari, 

Katonja, 

Gouria, 

Mal-bhog, 

Tharia, 

Kala Gouria. 

Jhasri, 

&c.. &c 


The Ook, or sugar-cane of Nayakote, is incomparably superior to that 
of the greater valley, and indeed to that of most parts of India, There 
are five principal sorts, four of which are yellowish, and the fifth, dark 
red. I purpose to send specimens of these to Calcutta for examination. 
Ook is grown on the skirts of the Biasis, as well as on the declivities of 
the hills near them. On the Tars, or plateaux or upper levels, are grown, 
besides the ordinary rain’s produce of similar sites in the greater val¬ 
ley, the superior sorts of Dali, such as Arher, and Cotton of inferior 
quality, neither of which can be raised at all in the greater valley. Of 
the whole surface of the Tars of Nayakote, a half probably is devoted to 
gardens and orchards ; a quarter to fields of dry produce; an eighth to 
rice or wet produce; and the remaining eighth may be barren. 

The genera of Mammals and Birds observed during a hurried visit, 
under disadvantageous circumstances, were Nemorhedus (Ghoral), Sty- 
locerous (Ratwa), Martes (Flavigula), Sciuroptorus (Magnificus), Sciurus 
(Locria), all common to the greater valley; Corvus, Pastor, Coracias, 
Alanda, Anthus, Motacilla, Budytes, Pyrgita, Phcenicura, Saxicola, 
Phcenicornis, Dicrurus, Muscicapa, Tichodroma (Muraria), Picus, Palce- 
ornis, Clorhynclms, Totanus, Tringa, Egretta, Anas, Querquedula, Car- 
bo, Mergus, Turtur, Euplocomus, Gallus (Jungle-cock, Bankiva.) Choo- 
topus, Perdix, Coturnix, Hemipodius. Of these, Gallus, Coracias, and 
Paloeornis, unknown to the greater valley, proclaim the gitast-Indian 
climate of N ayakoto ; as Carbo and Mergus, also unknown there, do 
its larger rivers. For the rest, the species, as well as genera, are those 
common to both districts. The wall-creeper of Europe, supposed to be 
confined thereto, is frequent in both. 

The commerce and manufactures of N ayakote are too inconsiderable 
to claim specific notice; but in the cold season, in this, as in all other 
smaller valleys of Ndpal, booths are erected fflPthe river-side by traders 
and craftsmen from the great valley, who reside there for the four 
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coldest and salubrious months (December to March inclusive), exchang¬ 
ing grain for rock salt with the Bhotias, both Cis and Trans-llimalayan, 
dyeing the home-spun cloths of the neighbouring hill tribes with the 
madder supplied by them and the indigo of Tirhoot, and tinkering 
and pedlaring, and huckstering, for the assembly collected at this petty 
sort of fair. 

It has been already observed, that the inhabitants of Niiyakdte 
consist of several peculiar races, besides the ordinary Parbattia tribes 
and the Newars. Both the latter have been described elsewhere, I 
shall therefore confine myself in this place to a short notice of the for¬ 
mer, or Denwar, Durre, Manjhi, Bhramu, and Kumha. These tribes 
are exceedingly ignorant, and moreover are disposed to use the little 
wit they have in cunning evasion of all enquiry into their origin and 
history, affecting to be hill-men, employing the Parbattia language, 
and pretending to have forgotten their father-land and speech. In 
their (comparatively with reference to the Tartaric typo) dark-bued 
skins, slender forms, oval faces, elevated features, and peculiar dialect, 
barbarous patois as the last now is—may perhaps be traced the ap¬ 
parent signs of a Southern origin. These men certainly do not all, if 
any, belong to the ordinary or dominant Tartaric stock of the moun- 
taneers of Ndpal, but either to the ordinary stock of the Indian popula¬ 
tion (Indo-Germanic) or to some of those fragmentous branches of it, which 
still here and there represent a preceding Turanian race or races, as the 
Hos, Mundas, Urauns, Gonds, Bhils across the Ganges, and the Tharus 
and Boksas of the Nepalese Tarai. Between the last-mentioned and tlx; 
Denwars in particular, a distinct affinity maybe traced ; but to verify and 
illustrate this affinity through Tharoo helps, is as little feasible, as to do it. 
through Denwar ones ; and I shall only therefore venture to say at 
present, that whether the Tharoos of the Tarai, aud the Denwars and 
their compeer cultivators of Nayakote, and of other similar low and 
malarious valleys within the hills (for in many others they are found), 
belong to the aboriginal or to the ordinary stock of Indian population, 
they are closely connected among themselves, separate from the dominant 
Tartar breeds of the mountains, aud possibly emigrants from the plains 
countless generations back.* 

* I have, since this was written (sixteen years back), obtained samples of the languages of 
most of the above-named tribes, which I am thus enabled to class with the broken Turanian 
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The Miiijhis, Kumhas, Bhramus, Dcmvars, and Durres inhabit with 
impunity the lowest and hottest valleys of Nepal, just as the Tharoos, &c. 
do the Tarai, and also, the Mundas and Oorans of Chota Nagpore, but as 
recent servants and settlers merely, in the case of the last two, who are 
chiefly mentioned here, because of their participating with the races now 
before us, in that singular immunity from malarious affection, which is 
not known to be the attribute of any other people whatever. 

Wherever malaria rages from March till November, beyond the 
Paul forest and within the hills, there the Den wars, Durres, Bhramus. 
Kumhas, and Manjhis dwell, and dwell exclusively, sometimes collect¬ 
ed in small villages, more usually in scattered cottages, comfortably 
built of unhewn stone, or wattles laid over with plaister, and furnished 
with a pent and overhung roof of grass or rice straw, which is veran- 
dahed towards the East. They follow the avocations of agriculturists, 
potters, fishermen, and ferrymen, and at all these crafts, and more espe¬ 
cially at the second, they are very expert; the Kumli&s of Niiyakote 
in particular being renowned for their workmanship even in the vicinity 
of the very able craftsmen in that kind, whom the great valley produces. 

These races of men affect a distinctness among themselves, which is 
apt to make a stranger smile, though it may possibly indicate different 
periods of immigration and of settlement within the hills, or immigra¬ 
tions from different places. In general, the five tribes or races will not 
intermarry among themselves, nor with any of the races around them; 
and they allege that their languages (dialects) were, and customs are, dis¬ 
tinct. But they all now commonly use the Khas language, and call 
themselves Hindoos, though they neither believe in the sacred scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindoos, nor accept the sacerdotal offices of the Brahmans. 
With a general resemblance of manners and customs, they have some 
trivial diversities of usage, as follows. 

tribes of the Himalaya, inclusive of its Tarai. These tribes, by their complex languages ami 
altered physical type, form most interesting links between the Himalayan normal or unbroken 
tribes, as well as their confreres beyond the snows, and the broken and unbroken tribes of the 
Turanian stock in Central and Southern India, vis. the Dravirians or Tamulians. I cannot 
subscribe to Muller’s or Logan’s doctrine of a separate Gangctie sub-family of Turanians, nor 
to that of a separate Lohitic sub-family. Very remotely divided times of Turanian immigra¬ 
tion may be conceded, but not totally sundered routes, and still less such broad distinctions of 
race among the immigrants as seem to be contended for. The hundred gates of Himalaya 
were ever open to admit inunigrants, and the population beyond the snows has been in all 
time one and the same, or Turanian with subordinate distinctions equally found beyond 
and within the Himalaya. It may be that the Ugrie stock of the immigrants found their 
way iuto India by rounding the N. \V. extremity of the Himalaya. But there are closely 
allied Turkic tribes in Central Himalaya, which certainly entered by the Himalayan Ghdts, 
e. g. the Kuswdr and Bhrftia. 
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Mdnjhis *—Their priests are the old men of the tribe; in making 
burnt or other offerings to their deities, they use no sacred or other words 
or prayers. On account of births, they are impure for four days : they 
cut the navel on the day of birth, and four days afterwards make a 
feast. On account of deaths; the impurity lasts for ten days, but under 
stress of business, one day’s observance will suffice at the moment, so 
that the other nine are observed afterwards. 

BSnwdrs .—They allege that they came from the Western hills ; their 
priests are their daughters’ husbands and sisters’ sons. - }* Impurity at 
births lasts for ten days, and the same at deaths: they will not eat 
pulse 'dressed by Brahmans, but rice, if it have ghee in it, they will. 
They sometimes enter into trade and service. Dahi vel Bari, Kumhd, 
Bhrdmu, have a general resemblance of manners and customs with tho 
last; but they will not eat rice dressed by Brahmans, whether it have 
ghee in it or not, but will eat other things of Brahman’s dressing. None 
of the five races has any written language or characters ; but the inves¬ 
tigation of their common connexion, and of their affinity with other abori¬ 
ginal races inhabiting other more or less secluded localities throughout 
the plains of India,! might still be managed, through their speech, their 
physical attributes, their manners and customs, if the Argus jealousy of 
the Nepal Government could by any means be charmed into a more 
discriminating use of Chinese maxims of foreign policy. 

Rivers falling within the above limits. 

1. The Sindhu§ rises from Sindubhanjung, an off-set from Mount 
Manichur, or the most Eastern part of Sivapoor, the Northern barrier of 
the greater valley. The Sindhu has a course of about fifteen miles almost 
due West behind, or to the North of, Sivapoor and Burmandi, through a 

* Divided in ltuswar and Botin, which are the proper tribe names. Alanjhi refers only to 
their profession as fishermen, and is a name imposed by the Khas. 

f These purely arbitrary customs may serve hereafter as helps in tracing the affinity of 
these and other semi-barbarous races throughout the mountains and hills of the Indian Conti¬ 
nent, the disjecta membra of its original population. 

t See a paper on the Nilgirians, in a recent number of the Asiatic Society's Journal. 

§ Sindhu, a petty feeder only of Upper Likhu, rises at a village of Sindhu, soon merged 
in Likhu. The Sindhnria is separate and rises from Eastern end of Bliiilu Danra, where 
ill inks on to Burmrindi. Tharakhola, from Kahulia, joins at base of Burmdndcc, and both 
flow about four miles to the Tadi. The stream spoken of as No. 1 is therefore the Sindhnria 
as now defined. The Likhu and Sindhu are one in all the limits noted, or rather Sindhu is 
nothing. ' 
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narrow fertile glen, which is somewhat interrupted-by the projection of 
the base of Burm&ndi, where the main road from Klthmandfi runs. 
Above this point the glen often bears the name of Tansen ; the river 
is a mere streamlet, drawing half its water moreover from the West aspect 
of Burm&ndi, below the Resident's Powah or bungalow. It falls into 
the T&di at Narain, or Ghur Gh&t, being divided from the Likhu by 
Bhalu Danra, or the Bear's Ridge. 

2. The LiJchu, a somewhat larger stream than the Sindhu, parallel to 
it on the North, and separated from it by Bhalu D&nrd. The Likhu 
rises from above the KabMs ridge, which divides it from the Tddi on the 
North. Tho course of the Likhu, though in general parallel to that of 
the Sindhu, yet radiates towards the North, as the Tadi does still 
more. The Likhu is about double the size of the Sindhu, and has a 
course of perhaps twenty miles ; it falls into the Tadi at Choughora, 
four miles above the lower Durbar of Nayakdte. Its glen is cultivated 
throughout, and has an average width of 300 yards in its lower part. 
It is not a third the size of the Tadi. 

3. The Tddi, classically styled Suryavati, from its taking its rise at 
Suryakdnd, or the Sun’s Fount, which, in the most Easterly of the twenty- 
two little lakes of Gosain-than, is thrown off towards the East, as is the 
Trisool from the same point towards the West, by the loftiest of the 
snowy peaks in the region of Nepal Proper, and which is consequently 
the point of divergency of the nearest seven Gandaks on the one hand 
and of the seven Cosis on the other. The T&di, however, though at 
first put off in an Easterly direction, is drawn round Westerly to mingle 
with the seven Gandaks, instead of joining the proximate Milamchi 
and Indhani, or first feeders of the Sun Cdsi, by a large ridge run¬ 
ning South from Gosain-than nearly to Sivapoor, and putting off 
laterally towards the West the inferior ridges of Kabilas and Nerja, which 
separate the Rivers Likhu and Tadi in all their lower and parallel courses. 
The Tadi proceeding at first Easterly is gradually bent to the West by 
the great ridge just mentioned. The whole course of the* river to Ddvi 
GMt, where it merges in the Trisool, may be thirty miles, ten East 
and South, and the rest W. S. W. In its lower course, before reaching 
Niyakdte, it is bounded on the left bank by the narrow ridge of 
Kabi&s, and on the right by that of Neija. It receives the Likhu 
at Choughora, four miles above, or East of, the lower Duri^r of 
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Nayakote, and the Sindhu, at Narain Ghat, opposite to that Durbar. 
In the rest of its course of about four miles W. S. W. to Ddvi Gli&t, 
it confines the great Tar or plateau of Nayakdte on the South, just 
as the Trisool does on the North. At Narain Ghat the T&di in 
December is thirty to forty yards wide and two feet deep. It is 
but little wider or deeper at Devi Ghat, and consequently is not 
a tenth of the size of the Trisool, which at the Sunga of Khinchat is 
thirty-six yards broad and twenty-two and a half feet deep. The glen 
of the Tadi is cultivated throughout nearly, and in its uppermost parts 
is said not to be malarious. 

4. The Trisool, or most Easterly of the seven Gandaks of Ndpal, rises 
from the principal of the twenty-two Kunds, or lakelets (pools) of Gosain- 
th&n. These lakelets occupy a flat summit of considerable extent, that 
cannot be less than 16,000 feet high, and lies immediately below the 
unrivalled peak variously called Nilkant, Gosain-tMn, and Dhawalagiri.* 
The lake, more especially called Gosain-than, is probably a mile in 
circuit, and close behind it, from the perennial snow, issues by three 
principal clefts (hence the name Trisoolf), the River Trisool, or Trisool- 
Gandaki. Its course is at first due West almost for perhaps fifteen 
miles, but then turns S. S. W., running in that direction for twenty 
miles, and more, to Devi Ghat It is a deep blue, arrowy, beau¬ 
tiful stream, conducting not only the pilgrim to Gosain-than, but 
the trader and traveller to Tibet ; the road to Kdrung in Tibet 
striking off from the river where it bends (as you ascend) to the 
East, and the town itself of Kerung being visible from Gosain-th£n 
in clear weather, at the distance of perhaps thirty miles. The Trisool, 
four miles above Nftyakote, receives the Betr&vati at Dhaibung, from 
the N. E. It is a petty stream, not having a course above fifteen 
miles from one of the resilient angles or bosoms of Mount Dhaibung or 
Jibjibia, the continuation of which ridge towards the West, and across 

* Nilkant anil Gosain-tbSn may be called proper names of this great snow mass. Dhou- 
lagiri is rather a descriptive epithet, equivalent to Mont Blanc and Lebanon, and its appli¬ 
cation to this peak is unadvisuble, because it has now become the settled name of the next 
great peak to the west of Gosain-tKdn. 

t The legend of the place states that Maha Diva went to the snow to cool his throat, 
which had been burnt by swallowing the kalkut poison, which appearing at the churning 
of the ocean, threatened to consume the world. Maha Diva is called “bine throat,” from the 
injury he sustained. lie produced the river by striking his Trisool into the snows. 
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the Trisool, is called Salima, Bharsia. This latter ridge conducts an¬ 
other feeder into the Trisool from the N. W., called the Salankhu, of 
about the same size with the Betravati. Considerably South of the 
Salima ridge, is the ridge called SamribhanjAng, whence flows a third 
and still smaller feeder of the Trisool, named the Samri Khola, which 
disembogues itself into the Trisool from the N. W. half a mile to a mile 
below the Sunga or suspension bridge of Khinchat. The valley of the 
Trisool is narrow, and without any Bi&si or plain on the level of its 
waters, which flow in a deep bed. The heights, however, on one or both 
sides, supply numerous rills for occasional cultivation, which is maintained 
as far up as ten miles above Dhaibung (Dayabhang), a considerable 
village, where the ordinary Parbattia population begins to yield to the 
race called Kachar-Bhotias, or Cis-Himalayan Bhotias. At Ddvi Ghat 
the River Trisool is passed by a ferry most jealously guarded; nor is 
the river thence to Ddvi Ghat permitted to be used for any sort of 
transport, nor even for the floating of timber, though the rapids (there 
are no cataracts) may help the prohibition. A few miles below Ddvi 
Ghat, the streamlets poured into the Trisool by the glen of Dhunibyasi, 
afford much better access to the great valley of Nep&l, by the route of 
the Trisool, than that which follows that river to Nayakdte and thence 
leads over Burm&ndi. These latter routes issue into the great valley at 
Thankote and at Ichangu Narain. 
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ON THE 

TRIBES OF NORTHERN TIBET 

(HORYEUL AND SOKYEUL) AND OF SIFAN. 


Sifdn and II6rs6k Vocabularies, with another special Exposition in 
the wide range of Mongolidan affinities, and remarks on the lingual 
and physical characteristics of the family .— By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 


I now submit to the Society my promised Sifan and Hdrsdk voca¬ 
bularies, with such geographic illustrations as may tend to render 
them more easily and fully appreciable. I intended to have retained 
these vocabularies till I had completed my pending investigation of 
the grammar of the Gyarung and Ilorpa tongues. But the high 
interest attaching to the discovery of another surprising instance of 
the wide-spreading relations of these tongues, made in the course of 
that investigation, and which discovery is sufficiently verifiable even 
by the vocabularies, though by no means limited to their evidence, 
together with the bearings of these vocabularies upon my two last 
communications to the Society, induces me not to postpone the send¬ 
ing of them. I can follow them up, by and bye, by the proposed 
grammatical elucidations. In the meanwhile there is abundant mat¬ 
ter for the present communication in such a statement as I now pro¬ 
pose giving of the present discovery, in some general remarks on the 
characteristics of the vast group of tongues to which the vocabularies, 
now and priorly submitted, belong, and in some descriptions of the 
physical attributes of the almost unknown races more immediately now 
in question. Nor do I apprehend that the want of the grammatical 
details adverted to will materially impair the interest of the present 
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communication, since I have anticipated so much on that head in the 
way of practical exposition by samples as to make the special dis¬ 
covery I announce perfectly appreciable without those details, which, 
moreover, speaking generally of this vast group of tongues, I have 
shown reasons for deeming less important than they are wont to be 
held both philologically and ethnologically. 

This series of vocabularies is entirely my own work in a region equally 
interesting and untrodden. It consists of seven languages, viz., the 
Thdchfi, the Sokpa, the Gyami, the Gy&rung, the Hdrpa, the T&kpa, 
and the Manyak ; and so novel is a deal. of the matter, that it will be 
necessary to explain at once what these terms mean, and to show where 
the races of men km to be found speaking these tongues. Horsdk is 
a compound Tibetan word, by which the people of Tibet designate the 
nomades who occupy the whole Northern part of their country, or 
that lying beyond the Nyenchhen-thangla* range of mountains, and 
between it and the Kwanleun or Kuenli'm chain. Horsdk designates 
the two distinct races of the Hor or Horpa and the Sok or Sokpa, neither 
of whom, so far as I have means to learn, is led by the possession of a 
native name at once familiar and general, to eschew the Tibetan appel¬ 
lations as foreign ; though it will soon be seen that they are really 
so, if our identifications fail not. The Horpa occupy the Western half 
of the region above defined, or Northern Tibet ; and also a deal of 
Little Bucharia and of Songaria, where they are denominated Kao-tse 
by the Chinese, and Ightirs (as would seem) by themselves. 

The S6kpa occupy the Eastern half of Northern Tibet as above defin¬ 
ed, and also, the wide adjacent country usually called Khokhoniir and 
Tangtxt by Europeans, but by the Tibetans, Sdkyeul or Sokland. 

In Southern Tibet, or Tibet South of the Nyenchhen-thangla chain, 
there are numerous scattered Horpas and Sokpas, as there are many 
scattered Bodpas in Northern Tibet ; but, in general, that great moun¬ 
tain chain, the worthy rival of the Himalaya and the Kuenlun, may 
be said to divide the nomadic H<5rpas and Sokpas from the non-nomadic 


• This important feafure of the geography of Tibet is indicated by the Nian-tsin- 
tangla of Bitter’s Hoch Asien and by the Tania of Hue. I have, following native autho¬ 
rity, used in a wide sense a name which those writers use in a contracted Sense ; and reason¬ 
ably, because the extension, continuity and height of the chain are indubitable. Never¬ 
theless, Ritter and Gay on have no warrant for cutting off from Tibet the country beyond 
it up to the Kuonldn, nor are Katchd and Khdr, the names they give to the country beyond, 
admissible or recognized geographic terms. Khdr, equal Hdr, is purely ethnic, and Katchd 
is a corruption of Kbdchhd or Mahomedan, literally big-mouth. 
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Bfidpas or Tibetans proper. Though the major part be Buddhists, 
yet are there some followers of Islam among the Hbrpas and Sokpas 
of Tibet; more beyond the Tibetan limits. They are all styled Kh&chhe 
by the Tibetans, of which word I think the Chinese Kao-tsd is a mere 
corruption, despite Cunningham’s ingenious interpretation of Kao-tsd 

The Islamites are also called Godkar, of which term again Klap¬ 
roth’s Thdgar seems to be a metamorphosis. 

Between the ELorpa and S6kpa, in the central part of Northern Tibet, 
are the . Drokpa* vel Brogpa, whose vocables I have as yet failed to 
obtain ; and also, numerous “ Kazzak” or mounted robber bands, styled 
by the Tibetans Chakpa vel Jagpa, who recruit their formidable associa¬ 
tion from any of the neighbouring races, but especially from the Bod pa 
(Tibetans proper), the .Horpa, the Sdkpa, and the Drokpa. 

The language of the Chakpa is the ordinary Tibetan, and therefore, 
and because also of their very mixed lineage, they are of little ethnic 
importance, though always cited by the Tibetans, with fear and trem¬ 
bling, as a separate element of their population. The predatory habits 
of the Chakpa often carry them beyond their own limits, and they and 
the erratic Drokpa are often seen in Nari, where Gcrrard and Cun¬ 
ningham , speak of them under the designations of Dzakpa and of 
Dokpa. I doubt the ethnic independence of both, and believe them 
to be mixed associations, composed of people of the above specified 
races, from among which the Hdrpa or Turks contribute an element 
even to the Himalayan population of Kauawer, as is proved by the 
infinitives in “mak’’ of the Taburskad tongue. 

From Khokhoufir to Yfinan, the conterminous frontier of China and 
Tibet, is successively and continuously occupied (going from North to 
South) by the Sokpa above spoken of; by the Amdoans, who for the 
most part now speak Tibetan ; by the Thochfi ; by the Gyarfing; and by 
the Mahyak, whose vocabularies are all subjoined; whilst returning back 
Westward, along the “pente septentrionale” of the Himalaya, we have, 
after passing through the Kham districts of Chyarung and Kwombo, 
the region of the T&kpas, or Tfikyeul, styledf D&kpo by Ritter, who, 

• Quite distinct from tho D-ftkpa vel Brdkpa of Bhfitgn. The ‘ vel’ indicates the dis¬ 
tinction of the written from the spoken word. 

t I should add that Ritter’s Gdkpo and Gangpo, and Ddkpo, nro not three separate 
places, but merely various utterances of the single word Tftkpa, and no more admissible 
therefore than hia Katche and Kh6r before explained. This great geographer is rather 
too prone to give a “local habitation” to the airy nothings of the poiyglottic region, as I 
have formerly had occasion to point out, though no one can move admire than I do his 
immense learning and the talent that guides and animates it. 
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however, places it East of Kwombo, whereas it lies West of that district, 
written Combo by him. The Brahmapfitra or Yarik quits Tibet in the 
district of Kwombo, as he states. 

Takpa, the Towing Raj of the English, is a dependency of Lhasa. 
Its civil administrator is the Chonajfing-peun; its ecclesiastic head, 
the T&mba L£ma, whence our Towing. 

The people of Sokyeul, of Amdo, of Thochu, of Gyarfing, and of 
Minyak, who are under chiefs of their own, styled GySbo or King, 
Sinice Wang, bear among the Chinese the common designation of 
Sifan or Western aliens ; and the Tibetans frequently denominate 
the whole of them Gyartingbo, from the superior importance of the 
special tribe of Gyirung, which reckons eighteeen chiefs or banners, of 
power sufficient, in days of yore, often to have successfully resisted or 
assailed the Celestial Empire, though for some time past quietly sub¬ 
mitting to a mere nominal dependency on China. The word Gy£, in 
the language of Tibet, is equivalent to that of Fan (alienus* barba- 
ros) in the language of China; and, as rung means, in the former 
tongue, proper or special, Gyarung signifies alien par excellence, a 
name of peculiar usefulness in designating the whole of these Eastern 
borderers, in order to discriminate then), from the affined and approxi¬ 
mate, but yet distinct, Bodpa of Kham. Others affirm that Gy a- 
rung means wild, rude, primitive Gyas, making rung the same as 
tling in Myamma; and that the typical Gyas (Gy3 mi) are the 
Chinese, though the latter be usually designated specially black Gyas 
(Gya-nak). 

The Gyarfings themselves have no general name for their country 
or people, a very common case. When I submit the interesting 
itinerary I possess of a journey from Kathmandti to Pekin, I shall 
more particularly notice the topography of Sifau. At present it will 
be sufficient to add that this country, which extends from the Blue 
Sea to Yfindn, with a very unequal width, varying from several days’ 
march to only two or three, forms a rugged mountainous declivity 
from the lofty, plateau of Kham to the low plain of Sechuen, and 
which is assimilated by those who well know both, to the Indian 
declivity of the Himalaya, the mountains being for the most part free 
of snow, and the climate much more temperate than that of Tibet. 

* Hence Gy i, philing, or Frankish stranger. European foreigner is the name for 
Europeans in Tibet. Philing = Frank, indieij Peringi, no( as interpreted by M. Hue. 
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Within this mountainous belt or barrier of Sifan are the Takpa, who 
are consequently Tibetans: without it are the Gyaini, who are con¬ 
sequently Chinese, as will be seen by their respective vocabularies 
—vocabularies, not the less valuable for being dialects merely (if no 
more) of languages well known, because the dialectic differences of 
the Chinese and the Tibetan tongues are little understood,* at the 
same time that they are very important for enabling us to test the 
alleged distinctness of the great groups of people nearest allied to 
these divisions. 

For my part I apprehend that the true characteristics of the Chinese 
and Tibetan languages have been a good deal obscured by book¬ 
men,-f* Native and European ; and, though it be somewhat premature 
to venture an opinion before I have completed my pending investiga¬ 
tion of the Gyardng aud Horpa tongues, I still must say that I sus¬ 
pect few competent judges will rise from the attentive study of this 
and my two prior series of vocabularies, without feeling a conviction 
that the Indo-Chinese, the Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Altaians 
have been too broadly contra-distinguished, and that they form in fact 
but one great ethnic family, which moreover includes what is usually 


* Leyden reckoned ten Chinese tongues (As. Res. X. 266). Others hold that there is hut 
one. Again, Remusat (Itecherohcs sur les langues Tartarcs) insisted that there must bo 
several tongues in Tibet, whereas DeCoros (Jour. No. 4) considers that there is but one. 
This comes in part of the want of a standard of ethnic unity, whether lingual or physical, 
and in part of the mixture of distinct races by regarding them under a largo geographic 
and political unity, thus the Hdrsdk belong undoubtedly to Tibet, but do not belong to 
the Bddpa race. I have given, I believe, all the languages of Tibet, that is, the languages 
of all the races now and long settled in Tibet. My Gydrui vocables exhibit a vast dif¬ 
ference from the Kong one of Leyden, ut supra. But 1 do not rely on mine, nor have 
I means to test it. 

f A deal of DeCoros’s abundant grammatical apparatus of the Tibetan tongue is posi¬ 
tively repudiated by the people of Tibet, whilst tho learned and sage Remusat teachos us 
to question the over-strained and unintelligible assertions about the monosyllubism of the 
Chinese tongue, as if there were no dissyllables, no adjuncts to the roots ! and as if the 
roots of Sanskrit, Hebrew and Arabic were not monosyllables. For some valuable remarks 
on monosyllabism, see Rceherches sur les langues Tartares, 1. 351-4, arid compare what 
occurs in the sequel as to the monosyllabic polysyllahism (different aspects of the case) 
of Gyiirting and Tagala. Thus in Gyartkng the root zo becomes Masazangti by mere 
cumulation of particles, ma, sa, sa, ang, and ti. 
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called the Tamulian element* of Indian population, as well as nearly 
every element of the population of Oceanica."f* 

My former vocabularies showed how intimately the Indo-Chinese 
tongues are allied with the Himalayan and Tibetan by identity -of 
roots, of servile particles, and even ! of entire words,, as the integral 
results of the combination of the two former, provided only that the 
comparison be drawn from a field large enough to exhibit the neces¬ 
sary range of admitted mutation, both in the primary and secondary 
parts of words, in use for ages among widely-sundered, and often 
also extremely segregated, races. How large that range of admitted 
mutation is, I have illustrated by examples in the note appended to 
the present series of vocabularies, and I recommend those who would 
properly appreciate the great apparent deviations from a type of 
language, which is, as I suppose, one and the same, to take good 
heed of what is there instanced. In the meanwhile, without fatisru- 
ing the reader with more analyses at present, I proceed to remark 
that the analogies and affinities indicated by the last series of vocabu¬ 
laries between the Himalayan and Tibetan tongues on one hand and 
the Indo-Chinese on the other, are carried on and confirmed by some 
of the present series, whilst others extend the links to the Altaic group 
of languages ; the Gyarung, T&kpa, and M&nyak carrying the chain 

* For some proofs of the reality of this element, see a paper on tho Nilgirians in a recent 
Number of the “Asiatic Society.” Adverting to recent denials, it may he worth while to 
give here a HimfUayan gample of Dravirianism from the Kiranti language :— 

Wd popo, my 1 
J'popo, thy > uncle. 

A'popo, his j 

Pog-ri, I 
Pog-i, thou 
Pog-d, he 

Of that complex pronomenalization of the verb, for which the H<5 and Sontiil tongues are 
bo remarkable, I shall shortly have to produce some still more perfect samples from tho 
Central Himiilaya. In the paper referred to, I have demonstrated tho forthoomingness also 
of the Turkic and Mantchuric elements in the languages of Ilimdlaya. 

f The elder oceanic element, or Alforian, our Tamulian and the analogous dispersed 
and subdued tribes of the Himdlaya, Indo-Cliina and China : the younger oceanic ele¬ 
ment, or Matayo-polynesian, the now dominant tribes of Indo-China, China, Tibet, and 
Himalaya, I must content myself, at present, with pointing to the special illustration of 
the latter part of this reunion of the continental and insular races in the sequel, though 
every proof of the wide common domain of the continentals is also an illustration, infer¬ 
ential, yet eiear, of both parts of it. 


| beget. 
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of connexion onwards from the South-east, and the Thdchu, H<5rpa, 
and S6kpa, transmitting it over the Kwanleun to the North and West; 
the Gy&rung by its grammatical structure exhibiting also marvellous 
correspondencies with remoter regions; with Caucasus, as has been 
separately shown already, and with Oceanica, as will appear in the 
sequel of this communication. How far precisely the other languages 
now submitted may participate these express and peculiar features of 
grammatical affinity, I am not yet prepared to say. But the whole of 
them certainly exhibit a great general resemblance in the broader traits 
of syntactic,* and yet a greater in those of etymological, construction. 
In a word, they are evidently members of that single and vast family 
of languages, the singleness and the vastness of which I conceive to be 
justly inferrible even from its vocables—1st, because of the similarity 
of the roots ; 2nd, because of the similarity of the serviles ; 3rd, because 
of the similar principles governing theruses and the mutations of both, 
and the consequent composition and the character of the integral words, 
which exhibit an essential identity in numberless terms of prime neces¬ 
sity, after due allowance for synonymous changes in their roots and for 
euphonic and differential changes in their serviles within known limits 
and upon a demonstrably single plan. And I infer that the differences 
characterizing this vast family of languages, however striking at first 
sight, are subordinate, because when the languages are examined upon 
a broad enough scale, these differences are seen to pass away by insensi¬ 
ble gradations. Such as they are, they arise from—ls£, a greater or 
lesser use of the pre-fixed, in-fixed and post-fixed particles, amounting to 
nearly constant employment of some or all of them in some tongues, 
and to nearly total-f disuse of some or all of them in others; 2nd, from 

* I may instance the universal substitution of a continuutive participle in lieu of conjunc¬ 
tions and of conjunctive (relative) pronouns, because this feature lias been supposed to be 
specially characteristic of the Altaic group. It is no more so than the vocalic harmony of 
Turki, or than the inverted style and tonic system of the Indo-Chinese tongues. These 
appear to mo to be blending differences of degree only, not absolute differences of kind, and 
to have been used to sever unduly the several groups. 

t The disuse or non-use is often only apparent, for the surplus “ silent” letters are really 
pre-fixes, with a blended, instead of a separate utterance. That this is so may be proved to 
demonstration by identity of fumtion (differential) in the two; and yet the blended or sepa¬ 
rate utterance makes all the difforenoe botween monosyllabism and its opposite, besides 
causing .other differences that are apt to conceal the essential identity of words. See analysis 
of Caucasian and Mongolian words in Appendix to my last communication. 
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a preference by one tongue of the pre-fixes, of the in-fixes by another, 
and of the suffixes by a third ; 3rd, from that transposed position and 
function of the primary and secondary part of words* (root and particle), 
which is a law of these languages eminently obscurative of identities in 
its partial operation ; ith, from the substitution of a reiterated root, 
for a root and particle in the composition of words, when the various mean¬ 
ings of the root might otherwise transcend the differencing power of the 
particles, or, at all events, not satisfy the demand for an unusually broad 
distinction 5th, from the disjunct or conjunct (elided vowel) method of 
using the pre-fixed serviles, whence results at once all the difference of 
soft polysyllabism or harsh monosyllabism. . The resulting disparities of 
the vocables are certainly often very marked, as in the Wa-tu and U-f 
instance of GyarCmg and Circassian, (so singulary confirmed by the 
Malay and Tagala ith that)j as well as in those given at the end of the 
present series of vocabularies, so that it is no great wonder that the Mon- 
golidan or Turanian tongues have been referred to many groups so tren¬ 
chantly separated as virtually to fall under different families. And, if I 

* Compare overleap and leap over ; what holds good chiefly as to our verbs, holds good 
equally as to the verbs and nouns of these tongues, wherein indeed the two classes of words 
are but faintly distinguishable, or not at all so. Abundant fresh evidence of the law may be 
found by comparing Leyden’s Indo-Chinese witti my Tibeto-Himalayan vocabularies : com¬ 
pare mim-ma and sa-mi, Burmese, with mi-sa, Nevvnri, Root mi; and ma-nek, Burmese, with 
nyi-ma, Tibetan, Root nyi. Day, sun, and morning, when compared, speak for themselves. 

f In Gyaiiing, the root py6, bird, is so near to the root pe, father, that tiiey have been 
segregated by the application to one of the usual pre-fix, to the other of the iterative principle, 
or root repoated, whence tep-5, a father, and pyf py6, a bird, for san et p£ pe. I might add, 
as a fifth cause of difference between these tongues, the different degrees in which each employs 
the tonic or accentual variant, which principle has been most erroneously supposed to be 
exclusively Chinese and Indo-Chinese, whereas it prevails far and wide, only more or less 
developed ; most where the servile particles and so-called silent letters are least in use; least, 
where they are most in use; so that the differential and equivalent function of all three pecu¬ 
liarities, that is, of “ empty words” (see Chinese Grammar), of “ silent letters,” and of tones, 
is placed in a clear light, such as Remusat vainly strove to throw upon one of the three, view¬ 
ing it separately. See Recherches sur les langues Tartares, p. 355-7, Yol. I. DeCoros 
strangely enough says nothing about tones or servile particles, and hence his remarks on the 
silent lettors wont point and significance. The language of Nepal Proper is remarkable 
for its numerous tones and its scanty serviles, whether literal or syllabic. 

I I-td, Wa-tn and TT-i are easily explained, and show how congruous all these tongues are 
at bottom. Few of them have any proper 3rd pronoun, they use as equivalents the demonstra¬ 
tions. which are i and &, or u or w, or wa=u. Ta, with or without the nasal ending, ta, tan, 
tang, is a syaonyme (Ti, di Tibetan, Thi Burmese, &c.) constantly added to the near or far 
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incline so strongly to unitise the family, it is only because, as far as my 
investigations have gone, I have been able to discern nothing absolute 
and invariable in the distinctions—which though no doubt distinctions 
proper to the vocables only, and not effecting structural diagnostics (in 
the usual narrow sense, for composition of words is structure), are yet 
unusually, and as I conceive decisively important, owing to the extremely 
inartificial character which belongs to the grammar of these tongues, 
with some apparently borrowed exceptions, such as that of the Turkish 
verbs. Not that the grammatical or the physical evidence of this assumed 
family identity conflicts with that of the vocables*—much the contrary, 
as we shall soon see—but that the latter has unusual relative value. 
And, would we speak plainly, we should say that grammar relates equally 
to the construction of words and to the construction of sentences, and 
that the former sort of puttiug together, or syntax, is always equally, and 
often more, important than the latter. Certainly, it is more so in the 
Mongolidan tongues, which are as much distinguished by their immensity 
of nicely discriminated terms,"f most of them necessarily compounds, 
—and compounds of no unskilful contrivance—as by the scantiness and 

demonstrative, and repeating its vowel thus, i-thi Burmese, wa-thi Ilayu, i-ta and u-ta Klias, 
wa-tu Circassian, wliose u-i is a mere combination of the two demostratives, either of winch is 
equal to the 3rd personal. The ta is prefixed or suffixed, in the sense of Latin cjus to nouns*» 
and thus wo have a-yu Lepcha and Tamil for a woman, ta-gri Lepcha and tandri Tamil, a 
man, and taugkos l!ra-on, a son, &c., as samples of its pre-fixed use. Muller is wholly wrong 
in citing the crude pa and ma as normal samples to he opposed to tjic Arinn pa-ter and ma¬ 
ter. I know no Turanian tongue, which so uses the crude forms, and I could produce scores 
of samples of the use of the identical root and servile more strikingly demonstrative of 
Turanian family oneness, than his boasted pater et mater of Arian unity. 

* I may mention here an interesting sample of this identity, derived from the substantive 
verb. It is ‘da’ in Myamma, a-da iu Majay, da in Hdrpa, gdah in Tibetan, dan in Union, &c. 
So also it is menu in Sontill and mna in Tibetan ; and again, it is dug in Tibetan, dong in 
Bodo and Garo, du in Newari, dong and kam dong irt Gyarung, 

t See vocab. voce ‘ give’ and ‘ take.’ A Tartar cannot endure that confusion of the pre- 
cative, optative, and imperative, which our imperative mood, exhibits. But lie remedies the 
defect not by the multiplication of grammatical forms, hut by the use of distinct words 
• or distinct modifications of the same word, thus Davo commands and Davong solicits, 
et sic do ceetcris. Compare the disjunctive we, so common in these tongues. Davo means 
give him, Davong give to me; by the annexed pronouus, and just so in Lirabu Tire and 
Tirang, and in Vayu Hato, and Hasing Lepcha and Ndwdri, which eschew suffixed pronouns, 
have Bo and Bi, Byu and Ti, for the respective sense, the former modifying the one root, • 
the other using two distinct roots. Observe the identity of byu, bo, bi and pi (of pi-re, 
pir-ang.) 

A 2 
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simplicity of tlie contrivances by which those terms are held together 
in sentences: Nay, if we look carefully to what has been so well done 
in one’s own day for the elucidation of our own language, we shall 
discern that the new lights have been principally etymological, borrowed 
from, as thrown upon, the construction and composition of words, not 
of sentences. 

Perhaps it will be urged that, after all, the structural analogy I have 
established between the Gy5rung and Circassian tongues belongs rather 
to the etymological than to the syntactic department of languages. Let 
it be granted, and I would then ask whether the analogy be therefore 
less important ? And is it not singular and a proof wherein resides the 
essential genius and character of these tongues, and where therefore we 
are to seek for their true and closest relations, that my scanty knowledge 
of the Himalayan and Tibetan group of them should enable me unhe¬ 
sitatingly to analyse the words of the Caucasian group, of which I know 
nothing, and to pronounce, for instance, Didi to be a re-duplicate root, 
and Dini to be a root and servile prefix, with perfect confidence, and, as 
I doubt not, with equal accuracy ? That will, at all events, be known 
by and bye, and should the result be such as I look for, the consequent 
affinity of the Caucasian and Mongolian tongues will take an unques¬ 
tionable shape and stand on the unassailable basis of words similarly 
constructed in all their parts and similarly employed throughout. 

I must, however, whilst thus insisting on the pre-eminent importance 
of Mongolidan vocables, freely admit that those of all my present series 
are by no means entitled to equal confidence,* my access to the 
individuals who furnished the Sdkpa and Gyami words in parti¬ 
cular having been deficient for such analytic dissection as I hold 
by, and the competence of my informants, moreover, not beyond ques¬ 
tion. I am likewise much in want of adequate original information 
respecting the Altaic group, and of the books that might supply it. 
Nevertheless, I think, I may safely affirm upon the strength of my voca¬ 
bularies, that the Sokpo of the Tibetans are, as has been already assumed 
in this paper, no other than the Olet and Kalmak of Remusat and 


• Unfair use has been made of this admission. The vocabularies, such as they are, are 
exceedingly valnable, though perhaps without analysis incapable of supporting such a 
towering superstructure of theory as lias been raised on them by their impugners. 
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Klaproth,* whilst their confreres, the Horpa, are almost as evidently 
Turkish, the Turkish affinity of the latter being inferred, not only from 
the vocables, but from the complex structure of Horpa verbs and from the 
quasi-Arian physiognomy of the samples I have seeu of the Hdrpa 
race.*f* And thus, quoad Sokpo, is dissipated the dream of twenty 
years, during all which time I have been in vain endeavouring to get 
access to the Sdkpo, assured from the identity of names (Sok pronounced 
Sog), that in the much talked-of people of Eastern Tibet, I should dis¬ 
cover that famous race which gave their appellations to the Sogdiana and 
Sogdorum regio (on the Indus) of the classics, and whose identity with 
the Site® of Indian and Grecian story, whose genuine Arianism and 
resplendent renown I never permitted myself to doubt. Reverting to 
what I have better assurance of, I shall next note a fact as extraordinary 
almost as that which formed the subject of my last communication to the 
Society, to wit, that some of Humboldt’s characteristics of the Malayo- 
Polynesian tongues hold good as to the Gyarung language even more 
strangely than Rosen’s of the Circassian ; so that we may have possibly, 
in the unsophisticated tongue of this primitive race of mountaineers, 
situated centrally between the Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, the Tibetans, 
and the Altaians, and protected from absorption, assimilation or conquest 
by their fastnesses, the main and middle link of that vast chain which 

* X might now add, having just laid iny hand on M. Hue’s hook, the synonyme of Turgor* 
to those of Kalmak and Olet, hut that Turgot, like Ddrbdt, designates only a tribe of this 
race, and a tribe whoso tribunal denomination, as well as its migration to the Volga and hack 
to the lli, had been already stated by Reuiusat. M. Hue’s amusing work, in fact, adds nothing 
to our stores of accurate ethnological knowledge, his mere assertion, for instance, that the 
Hiongnu were Huns throwing no fresh light upon a long debated point, and the nullity of 
the absolute identity id' names in reference to the Sog, teaching us yet more to doubt vaguer 
Identifications of this sort. Let me add that M. Hue’s account of the habits, maimers and 
characters of the several peoples is capital, and most evidently, accurately, as vividly, deli¬ 
neated. ' * 

f Muller doubts, but the Tibetans cannot mistake, and with them Hor = Turk and Sbk == 
Mongol. I have failed to get fresh access to these people, which I the more regret, inasmuch 
as the name Hor, even to the guttural h and to the omissible r, tallies exactly with the appel¬ 
lation given by themselves to the so-called Lerka tribe of Singbham. See TickelPs narrative 
and vocabulary. X have elsewhere pointed out the Turkic affinity of one Himdlayan tribo 
(Kuswtlr) and the Mantchuric of another (Vtfyu or Htlyu). See paper on tho Nilgirians. 
(J. A. S. B.) Tibet has been absurdly isolated by philologers and geographers. The Northern 
half of it actually belongs rather to the Altaic than to tho Bddpa tribes, and lienee is called 
by the latter Hdryeul and Sokyeul. 1 am indebted to the MfmUas for tho knowledge that 
Hd is pronounced Khd and Khdr, just as it is to the North. 
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unites the insular and continental nations of the East tpd the most dis¬ 
persed scions of the immensely diffused family of the Mongolidse * ! ! 
Those who are acquainted with the famous Kavi Spraeh (known to me 
alas ! only at second hand) will know what I mean, when I solicit their 
attention to the accompanying Gyarbng vocabulary, as bearing on the 
face of it evidence, that in the Gyarfiug tongue almost all the words in 
their ordinaryj- state are dissyllables, whilst I can assert positively from my 
own knowledge of the language, that the two syllables may be resolved 
into a monosyllabic root and its affix, or into a repeated monosylla¬ 
bic root. Now these features (which by the way are very noticeable even 
in the small samples accessible to me of the Circassian tongue) Humboldt 
has denoted as special characteristics of the Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
gulges; and they are certainly most conspicuous attributes of the Gya- 
rbng tongue. Thus, in the first column of the Gyarung vocables, there 
are thirty-five words, whereof not less than thirty-one are dissyllables 
and only four monosyllables, and the dissyllables are all resolvable into 
a monosyllabic root and its customary pre-fix (Ta, mutable into lva,) save 
those (Pyepye, Nyenye) that are formed by re-dupiieation of the radical. 

That Pye, bird, and Ny<5, cow, are roots, any one may prove for him¬ 
self by turning to tbeir Tibetan and Chinese equivalents; and that in 
the Gyarung tongue the root is in these instances repeated to constitute 
the current term or integral word is self-apparent. That, again, in Gya¬ 
rung Ta is the common and almost indespensible prefix, and is mutable 
iuto Ka, both liable to euphonic changes of the vowel, to suit that of the 
radical, the vocabulary also demonstrates, testably to any extent by its 
predecessors of the allied tongues. And if it be urged, as iu truth it 
may be, that the above constitution of the vocables belongs iu essence to 
all tbe continental tongues, as Humboldt’s sagacity divined it did to all 
the insular ones, the more frequent use of the prefix and consequent dis- 
syllabism being all that is excessively Gyarung, I have still to produce 
another Gyarbug trait, which it shares with what has been deemed the 


* It may reconcile some of my readers to this startling announcement to bear that there 
are Historical or traditional ground for supposing tliis very region to be the common 
nest and original seat of the Chinese and Tibetan races. See Klaproth’s Tahl. Jlistor. 
and Memoires rclctifs d l’Asie, and Hcmusat’s Kechcrehes sur les languos Tart ares. 

f I say ordinary state, because, when all the apparatus of composition attaches, they 
become polysyllabic. Sec the sequel, and mark the consequence as to the monosyllabic test. 
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moat primitive Malayo-Polynesian type ; and I shall do so by the follow 
ing quotation from* Leyden :—“ Few languages present a greater appear¬ 
ance of originality than the Ta-gala. Though a multitude of its terms 
agree precisely with those of the languages just enumerated (the Western 
Polynesian), yet the simple terms are so metamorphosed by a variety 
of the most simple contrivances, that it becomes impossible (difficult— 
B. H. H.) for a person who understands all the original words in a 
sentence to recognize them individually, or to comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of the whole. The artifices which it employs are chiefly the 
pre-fixing or post-fixing (of in-fixing—if. II. II.) to the simple vocables 
(roots)’ of certain particles (serviles) which are again combined with 
others ; and the complete or partial repetition of terms in this 
re-duplication may be again combined with other particles.” The 
above, as well as what follows (pp. 211-12) upon Ta-gala verbs, is in 
general remarkably coincident with Gyariing,-f- the differences being 
such only as, when compared with other allied tongues, to show that 
the characteristics, however pre-eminently, are by no means exclu¬ 
sively, Gyarung among the continental tongues, any more than they 
arc" exclusively Ta-gala among the insular ones. Among the latter, 
Humboldt considers that the Ta-gala (a specimen by the way of the 
inseparable pre-fix) preserves the primitive type of the whole group ;, 
and that that type is revealed in the Gyarung I am inclined to 
assert, without however forgetting that my investigation is far from 


* Researches, D. A. S. Vol. X. p. 209. 

t I subjoin some samples as significant as Leyden’s illustrations of the Ta-gala verbs. 
From tbe root Ching, to go, we liave almost indifferently Yuching, Kaching, Du¬ 
elling, Nacliing, in a present sense, anil Yataching, Kntacbing, Dataohing, Tutaching, 
Nataehiug, in a past sense, with some speciality of sense as to tbe na and ta pre-fix that 
need here bo particularized. Next we have Yatachinti, Katachinti, Datachinti, Tatacliinti, 
Natachinti, meaning ‘ one who goes or wont, or the goer,’ if one's self; and, if any other, then 
the series becomes Yntacliisi, Katachisi, &c. The nogativos aro Matachinti vcl Matachisi, 
according to the person, the particle of negation displacing the first of the pro-fixes indifferently. 
So from Miing to sleep, Carmang, Marmang, Tatarmang, Matarnningti, Tatarineti, Matarniesi 
I sleep, I sleep not, l slept, I who slept not, Thou who slowest, He who slept not, or the 
sleopless, (other than one’s self). From Zo eat, Tasazo feed, Tasazangti I who feed, 
Tasaz&i he who feeds, Masazdugti I who feed not. Of these I give the analysis of the last as 
a sample, Ma, nogativo pre-fix—Ha, causative in-fix. Ziing, I eat, from the root Z& with 
suffixed prononn. Ti mutable to Si, the participial attributive suffix. 

These are the simplest verbal forms and the most usual, whence the prevalent dissyllable 
character of the verb6, as of the nouns, as seen in the vocabulary, consisting of a root and one 
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complete, and without insisting so much upon the primitiveness of this 
type as upon its much more interesting feature of a connecting bond 
between the so-called monosyllabic aptotic and the so-called poly¬ 
syllabic* non-aptotic classes—classes which appear to me to have 
no very deep or solid foundation, much as they have been insisted on 
to the obscuration of the higher branches of philology and ethnology, 


pre-fix. But tho vocabulary, whilst it demonstrates this, indicates also .tho more complex 
forms, put rather too prominently forward by Leyden in his Ta-gala samples. 

Thus, in our Gydrung vocabulary, the words, cry, laugh, bo silent, run, or four 
out of twenty-four verbs, imtoad of a single pre-fix, have a doable and even a treble 
supply in tho simple imperative form thoro used; as Da-ka-krfi from the root KnS ; 
Ka-mi-re from the root Re; Na-ka-chum from the root Churn; Da-mi-ra-gyuk 
from the root Gyuk. Hence, compounding as before, wo have from tho last cited 
simple term, D&narasagynk, cause to run; Madanarasagyfik, do not cause to ran; 
Danarasagynngti, I who cause to run; Manarasagydti or MadanarasagjlUi, lie who does not 
cause to run. I believe also that the reiterative form Malarinitng is quite as usual as the 
substitutive form Marmitng, and Matsazangti for Matasazdngti, as Masazdugti, time ami tense 
notwithstanding. Repetition and other changes above illustrated in the pre-fixes belong much 
loss to the roots, infixes ami suffixes, whether in verbs or nouns, and when the root is repeated, 
the profix is commonly dropt, as has been explained as to substantive. But thoro are instances 
in the verbs of root repeated and yet pro-fix retained, though the vocabulary affords none such 
as its Kalai-lar, round, which is a root repeated yet retaining its pre-fix ; whilst the adjectives 
of the vocabulary, unlike the substantives, also afford several instances of the doubly and 
"'trebly reiterated pre-fix, as Kaiiicuar, sweet, Ka-uia-guiir from the root gm£r, and Kavdudro 
cold, Ka-va-na-dro from the root dro. The elided forms, however, and particularly Kamug- 
ndr, show that leaning towards dissyllabism, which has been dwelt on, perhaps, too strongly, 
tho ugh it assuredly he a most marked feature of this tongue, and ouo too which Leyden’s 
mistake as to his own sample verb shows to be pre-eminently proper to Ta-gala ; for “ tolog, 
to sleep,” is not the radical form of the word, as he assumes, but a compound of tiro root and 
its customary pre-fix, ta, with the vowel harmonised to that of the root. 

The pre-fixes are the groat variants, and besides being so much repeated, they can he 
transposed and interchanged almost at pleasure, owing to their synonymous character, and 
these variations of the pre-fixes, with the elisions consequent on much reiteration of them, 
constitute the greatest part of that enigma which Leyden omphasizes ; though it bo in tho 
actual use of the speech much less excessive (I still speak of Gydrnng) than his sample would 
lead any one to suppose. . 

In the above samples of Gyanlng I have given the verbs alone, without tho added pronouns 
of Leyden’s Ta-galan instances—such additional complication being rather suited to create 
wonderment than to promote sotfnd knowledge. 

* Compare the monosyllabic roots and dissyllabic simple vocables of Gydrung with tho 
sesquipedalians just given. The comparison is pregnant with hints, especially as there aro 
in the cognate tongues all grades of approximation. Thus Kanaro, laugh, in Gyftrdng, with 
its double pre-fix, is Ycr6 in Limbu with one, and R6 in Magar without any ; and thus 
Talking, air, in Lepcha, with its pro-fix and suffix, is Tali in Gy airing, with pre-fix only, anil 
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rather than to their illustration (as I venture to think), and but for 
which obscuration our Leydens and our Joneses, our Bopps and our 
Humboldts, could never have been found at such extreme apparent 
diversity of opinion. I may add, with reference to the disputed primi¬ 
tiveness of Ta-gala, owing tofts use of the “artifices” above cited, that 
throughout the Himalaya and Tibet it is precisely the rudest or most 
primitive tongues that are distinguished by useless intricacies, such as 
the interminable pronouns, and all the perplexity caused by conjugation 
by means of them, with their duals and plurals, and inclusive and 
exclusive forms of the first person of both. In this way, Kiranti, for 
instance, has eleven personal forms for each tense ; and, as many tense 
forms as there are thus constituted, so many are there of the gerunds 
and of the participles—a Mauchuric trait of great interest. The more 
advanced tribes, whether of the continent or of the islands, have, generally 
speaking, long since cast away all or most of these “ artifices.” 

I have thus, in the present and two former communications, shown 
what a strange conformity in the essential components of their speech 
still unites the long and widely sundered races inhabiting now the 
Himalaya, Tibet, Indo-China, Sifan, Altaia, Caucasus and Oceanica • 
and, as a no less strange conformity of physical conformation, unites 
(with one alleged exception) these races, it cannot much longer be,, 
doubted that they all belong to one ethnic family, whose physical 
attributes it shall next be my business to help the illustration of by 
describing the heretofore unknown people, whose languages have been 
submitted to inspection and examination. Before, however, I turn to the 
physical characteristics, I must add that all the languages, whose vocables 
arc herewith submitted to the Society, are, and always have been, devoid 
of letters and of literature ; what writing there is among these races being 
confined to the Tibet-trained monks, whose religious ministry they all 
accept, and who (the monks) use the Tibetan system of writing applied 
solely to the Tibetan language, and never to that of their flocks, the 
several races now in question, or any of them. 


Li or I.e in Burmese, without cither. Innumerable instances like this mako me conclude 
that the Gydrung differs only in degree, not in kind, notwithstanding that its verb, like that 
of the Ta-gala, certainly presents an extraordinary and seemingly unique spectacle in some 
aspects, but not in, all; for, in the sentence tiz6 -kdz 6 papun, he called them to feast, though 
the root za, to eat, be repeated, and each time with a differently vowelled servile attached; 
yet the combination is not grotesque, nor the root smothered. 
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I cannot learn that in Tibet, the Sokpo or the Hbrpa ever employ any 
system of writing of their own, though I need not add (assuming then- 
identification to be just) that the Mongols and the Eastern Turks have 
each their own system quite distinct from the Tibetan. Having always 
considered the physical evidence* of race quite as important as the 
lingual, and the one as the true complement of the other, I have not 
failed to use the opportunity of access to the people whose vocables are 
now transmitted in order to note their physical traits. 

The following are the chief results of that investigation:— 




AmdOan. 

Hbrpa, 

Qytitunrj, 

Manyak 



X. 

II. 

III. 

TV. 

Height without shoes. 


B.S.i 

5.74 

5.3.0 

5.4.0 

Length of head, from crown to 

chin (with 



calipers) ..- 


0.84 

0.8.J 

0.9.0 

0.94 

Girth of head.. 


1.10.0 

1.94- 

1.10.J 

1.10.} 

Length of head, fore and aft, or 

forehead to 





occiput . 


0 7.} 

0.74 

0.8.0 

0.8.0 

Width of head, between parietes .. 


0.(54 

0.6.0 

o.6,j 

0.6. J 

Crown of head to hip. 


2.4.J 

2.4.0 

2.3.J 

2.3.0 

Hip to heel . 


8.3.J 

3.3.1 

2.11.4 

8.1.0 

Width between the shoulders .... 


1.4.0 

1.1.0 

1.14- 

1.4.0 

Girth of chost. 


3.1.0 

2.9.0 

2.114 

2.114 

Lcmtfh of arm and hand . 


2.0.| 

2.6.0 

2.4,j 

2.4.0 

Ditto of arm. 


1.0.0 

1.0.0 

0.11.1 

0.114 

Ditto of fore-arm.... .. 


0.11.0 

0.10.0 

0.9.4 

0.9.3 

Ditto of hand .. 


0.8.0 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

Ditto of thigh. 


1.8.0 

1.7.0 

1.0.4 

1.7.0 

Ditto of log to ankle ...... 


1.44 

1.5.0 

1.3.0 

1 5.0 

Ditto of foot. 


0.11.0 

0.10.0 

0.9.4 

0.04 

Width of hand. 


0.4.J 

0.4.j| 

0.4.0 

0.4.0 

Ditto of foot. 


o.4.a 

0.4. j 

0.44 

((.4.0 

Girth of thigh.... 


1.9.0 

1.44 

1.64 

1.7.1 

Ditto of calf.. 


1.3.1 

1-1-3 

1.2.0 

1.1.1 

Ditto of fore-arm. 


0.11.0 

0.94 

0.10.0 

0.94 


No. I.—A native of Amdo, aged thirty-five years, a finely formed and 
very strong man, capable of carrying three maunds or 250 pounds over 
these mountains, which he has done several times, in order to turn a 
penny during his sojourn here, though the lax state of his muscles shows 
that he is usually an idler, and not now in training for such work, nor 
much used to it. 

A Gelling or monk of the mendicant class, and of course a shave¬ 
ling, so that his head has been examined with unusual advantage. Five 
feet eight and a half inches tall, and more than proportionably broad 
or bulky, with, large bones and ample muscle, not however showing . 

* Somo attempts have recently been made (sec last vol. of Brit. Assoc, and Journal of 
Koy. As. Soe.) to disparage the value of this evidence. But no one woll .acquainted with 
the Tartars in various remote locations could for a moment think of so doing, I refer with 
confidence to Ur. Buchanan’s remarks on the subject iu the Y. vol. As. Bes. 
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any bold development, the surface on the contrary being smooth and 
even, like the body of an idler ; nor fat at all, but well fleshed. Colour 
of the skin, a very pale clear brown, of isabellinc hue, like dry earth, 
or dirty linen, or unbleached paper ; not yellow, nor ruddy at all. No 
trace of red on the cheeks, which are moderately full. Colour of 
eyes, dark brown ; of hair, generally, black, but that of moustache, 
auburn. No hair on chest, nor on legs or arms. Moustache spare. 
No beard nor whisker. Hair of head, so far as traceable, abundant, 
strong and straight. Cranium not compressed nor depressed ; not 
raised pyramidally, yet brachycephalic rather than dolichocephalic, 
and the occiput truncated or flush with the thick neck, but not flat¬ 
tened. Vertical view of the bead, ovoid not oval, widest between 
the ears, and tlienco narrowing equally to the forehead and to the 
occiput Facial angle good. Profile inconspicuous. Contour of the 
face (front view) rather ovoid than angular or lozenge-shaped, the 
cheek-bones having no conspicuous lateral saliency, nor the forehead 
and chin any noticeable attenuation. Forehead sufficiently high and 
broad, and not appearing otherwise from any unusual projection of 
the orbitar periphery or of the zygoma). Eyes sufficiently large am} 
not noticeably oblique, but remote from each other, and flush with 
the cheek arid the upper lid, drooping and constricted to the inner 
canthus, which is large and tumid. Nose, good, straight; the bridge 
well raised between the eyes and the terminal part, nor spread nor 
thickened, though the nostrils be shorter and rounder than in Euro¬ 
peans, and the saliency of the whole organ less than in them. Ears 
largo and standing out from the head, but occupying the usual rela¬ 
tive position. Mouth good, but large, with fine vertical teeth, not 
showing the least symptom of prognathism in the jaws. Very full 
lips, but not gaping, nor at all Negro-like in their tumidity. Chin 
not retiring, nor yet roundly salient, but level with the gums, or in 
the same plane with the teeth, and square and strong, as well as the 
jaws, which afford ample room in front for an uncrowded sot of beau¬ 
tiful teeth. Body well-proportioned, but somewhat long (as well as 
massive and square) in the trunk, and in the arms, relatively to the legs. 
Hands and feet well made and large, but rather.as to breadth than 
length. Head well set on the short thick neck, and shoulders high- 
Chest, splendid, wide and deep, and general form good. Expression 

B 2 
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Mongolian, (but not at all markedly so as to features,) and calm and 
placidly good-natured. Ears bored, but not distended ; and tattooing 
or other disfigurement of the skin quite unknown to all these races, 
as I may say once for all. 

No. II.—A Hdrpa of Tango, West of Gy&rhng, towards Am do, 
named Isaba. Age thirty-eight years. A man of good height (5-7 5 ) 
and figure, but far less powerful than the Amddan, and somewhat 
darker in colour. Spare of flesh, but not actually meagre. Colour, 
a pale brown, without yellow or red, like all the Him&layans and 
Tibetans, and the eye, of a dark clear brown, as usual with them. No 
trace of ruddiness on cheek. Hair of the head, moustache and whisker, 
pure black. Hair of head, long, straight, strong, abundant. Moustache 
small and feeble. Whisker rather ampler. No beard, nor a trace of 
hair on the chest, back or limbs. Head longer (fore and aft) than 
wide, but scarcely dolichocephalic, though not truncated occipitally, 
nor compressed, nor depressed, nor pyramidised. Vertical view, oval, 
the wider end being the posteal or occipital, and being wider there 
than between the ears. Facial angle, good. Contour of the face 
long and oval, without any trace of the lozenge breadth and angu¬ 
larity. Forehead, narrow and rather low, but not retiring. Cheek 
Jjones not salient laterally, nor the frontal sinuses or orbits promi¬ 
nent. Ears large and loose. Eyes of good size, remote, but not 
noticeably oblique, though the inner angle be tumid with the usual 
constriction thereto of the upper lid, which somewhat narrows the 
parting of the lids. Nose straight, not very salient, yet well raised 
between the eyes, and not dilated towards the tip, and the nares ellip¬ 
tic and long, but the bridge nevertheless broad and obtusely rounded. 
Mouth good, but large and prominent from the fulness of the lips, 
which, however, are not gaping, nor are the teeth at all prognathously 
inclined; well made and vertically set, but not sound. Chin not pointed, 
nor heavy, nor retiring, nor jaws unduly large and angular; whence, with 
the non-saliency of the zygoma*, the face takes a good and Arian contour. 
Figure good, almost elegant, but the arms rather long, and the legs 
rather short in comparison of the European form. Hands and feet well 
made and well proportioned. Hair plaited into a tail, d la Chinoise. 
Ears bored, but not dilated, and furnished with small ear-rings. Expres¬ 
sion pleasing, and cast of features but faintly Mongolian. 
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No. III.—A. Gyarting of Tazar, North of Tachindo, by name Ma- 
ching, and by age thirty-three years. Height 5-3-0, or much shorter 
than either of the above. A well-made smallish man. Bony and mus¬ 
cular development moderate, especially the former. In moderate flesh, 
but thigh and calf very fine ; arms much less so. Anns longish. Legs 
shortish. Colour of skin, a pale earthy brown or isabelliuo hue, with¬ 
out the least mixture of yellow or of red; like Chinese, but deeper 
toned. No ruddiness on the spare cheeks. Eye dark hazel. Colour 
of hair in all parts uniformly black ; long, straight, abundaut, strong, 
on head; spare on upper lip; none on chin, nor on body, nor on limbs. 
Cranium large, nor compressed, nor depressed, nor pyramidally raised 
towards the crown, though there be a semblance of that sort from the 
width of the zygoma* (but this feature belongs to the face). Occiput 
not truncated posteally. Fronto-occipital axis the longer and vertical 
view oval with the wide end backwards, the occiput being conspicu¬ 
ously wider than the frontal region, or than the parietal, and the 
maximum occipital breadth lessening regularly forwards to the forehead. 
Facial angle good, with a vertical, but inconspicuous profile. Contour 
of the face (front view) lozenge-shaped, widest between the cheek-bones, 
which project much laterally, and are flattened to the front, causing 
great breadth of face just below the eyes, whence there is a regular 
narrowing upwards and downwards. Forehead sufficiently high and ' 
not retiring, but narrowed apparently upwards, owing to the salient 
zygoma) and molars. Frontal sinus not salient. Eye smallish and not 
well opened nor hollowed out from the cheek, and upper lid drooping 
and drawn to the inner, inclined and tumid canthus. Eyes wide apart 
and oblique. Nose long, straight, thick, with a broad base between 
the eyes, where, however, the bridge is not flat, hut raised into a wide, 
low arch. Width great there, and spreading into an expanded fleshy 
termination, with broad aim and large round nostrils. Mouth large and 
salient, yet good. Lips moderate and closed, and teeth vertically set, 
and very fine in shape and colour. Chin pretty good, not retiring, nor 
yet projecting, flush with the teeth and somewhat squared, as also the 
large jaws. Ears large and loose. Figure good, with head well set 
on ; neck sufficiently long; chest deep and wide, and well made hands 
and feet. Hair worn plaited into a pig tail. Ears bored, but declar¬ 
edly'contrary to the custom of his country, and not distended. A very 
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Chinese face and figure, and belonging to one who has, in his character, 
a deal of the shrewdness tending to knavery that marks the Chinaman. 

No. IV.—The Manyaker is forty years old, and bears the euphonious 
name of I'drophfincho. Ho is a native of Rakho, six days South of 
Tachindo, and by profession a Gelfing or mendicant friar; and a cross- 
made ugly fellow he is, as one could wish to see, with round shoulders 
and short neck, but stout and good-tempered exceedingly; and more¬ 
over, accomplished in reading, writing, drawing and carving, like most 
of the regular troops of L&maism to which corps he belongs, though 
to the heterodox branch of it, or Bonpa sect, called by him Beunpo 
or Peunpo, and which he has enabled me to say is no other than 
Tfintrika Bfiddhism, or what is commonly called Shamanism.* This 
very interesting and important discovery I therefore make no apology 
for inserting here, though it be somewhat out of place; and as I am 
digressing, I may as well add that to confound the Lamas with the 
Golfings, as Hue and Gabet invariably do, is a worse error than it 
would be to confound the Brahmans with the Pandits in India. To 
return to my friend I'dro, whose shaven head has afforded me a 
second excellent opportunity for closely examining the cranial charac¬ 
ters of these races, I proceed to note that he is a man of moderate 
height (5-4-0), but strongly made, with large bones and plenty of 
'fnusele, but no fat. Colour, a pale whitey pure brown. No trace of 


* la saying that Shamanism is nothing but Tuutrika Bfiddhism, I speak most advisedly, 
and fully aware of the opinions X oppose. That the Bonpa also are Buddhists, there can 
be no doubt, ami my friend X'dro’s statements and drawings show that liis sect follow the 
Oyiit or Tantras, which, though canonical, arc in bad odour, and have been so since tho 
Ccliikpu reform. A Bonpa and a Moslem arc alike odious to tlie orthodox in Tibet, though 
the Bonpus have many Vilidrs of high name and date all over the country. Since this was 
written, I have found some interesting traces of the existence of the Bonpa sect in the 
IlinnUaya, where the Mfirmi tribe for instance still call their exorcist Bonpa. The probable 
general solution is, that both tho Brahmanists and the Buddhists, of all the various divisions 
of those creeds, adopted largely into their systems the prior superstitons of the country, 
whence in Java, in NtSptil, in Ava, as in India, Buddhist and Brahmanieal remains exhibit 
so much of a common character, sometimes wearing the aspect of Waishuaism, more 
commonly that of Saivaism. Compare my remarks on the subject (apud volume on the 
Buddhism of Nepal) with Leyden’s Tub inn and Yule on the Remains of Ragan (apud A. S. 
J. B.) Yule describes exactly the I’admapani, Manjusri, &c., of Nepiil, and I have myself 
found them at Karnagurli on the Ganges. 
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red in the spate cheeks, winter though it be. Eye, dark rich brown, 
and hair throughout unmixed and pure black. Like the others, he 
has none of the Esau characteristic, but on the contrary is, as usual, 
scant of hair, having not a trace of it on the body or limbs, and not 
much on the face. No beard. No whisker. A very wretched lean 
moustache, and a spare straight eye-brow. Cranium brachycephalic 
and large. Vertical view of the head ovoid not oval, widest between 
the cars, as in the Am dean. Thence regularly and equally narrowed 
to the frontal and occipital extremities. No compression, nor depres¬ 
sion of the cranium, but on the contrary a distinct pyramidal ascen¬ 
sion from a broad base, the point of crinal radiation being somewhat 
conically raised from the interaureal and widest part of the scull. 
Occiput truncate and flattened, that is, not projecting beyond tho 
neck, nor l-ounded posteally, like most heads. Facial angle pretty good, 
but rather deficient in verticality of profile. Contour of the face (see 
accompanying sketch) lozenge shape, owing to the large laterally salient 
cheek hones, though the forehead be not very noticeably narrowed 
(except with reference to its bulging base), nor the chin pointed. Fore¬ 
head sufficiently good, high but somewhat compressed and retiring, 
and appearing more so by reason of the heavy frontal sinuses and 
zygomas, which project beyond the temples towards tho sides and front. 
Ears big and saliexit. Eyes remote and oblique, with the inner angle 
down and tumid, and the upper lid drooping and drawn to the inner 
canthus. Nose rather short, straight, not level with the eyes, nor yet 
much raised to separate them, nor elsewhere. Not clubbed at tho end, 
but the alas spreading, and the nares large and round. Mouth large 
and forward, with very thick lips, hut no prognathism, the teeth being 
vertical and the lips not gaping so as to expose them. Teeth well formed 
and well set in an obtusely convex large arch, those of the upper jaw, 
however, overhanging those of the lower. Chin rather retiring, or flat 
and square. The partial retirement of the 6hin and the large frontal 
sinuses are what mar the verticality of the profile, which moreover shows 
little of nasal and much of oral projection. Figure bad, with thick 
goitrous neck, high forward shoulders, and somewhat bowed legs. 
Hands and feet well made. Muscular development of arms poor, of 
legs good. A thoroughly Mongolian face, but the ugliness in part 
redeemed by the good-natured, placid, yet somewhat dull, expression. 
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Vocabularies of Sifdn and of 


English. 


Air 

Ant 

Arrow 

Bird 

Blood 

Boat 

Bono 

Buflaloe 

Cat 

Cow 

(Vow 

Day 

Dog 

Ear 

Earth 

Exb 

Elephant 

Eyo 

Father 

Fire 

Fish 

‘Flower 

Foot 

Goat 

Hair 

Hand 

Head 

Hog 

Horn 

Horse 

House 

Iron 

Leaf 

Light 

Man 

Monkey 

M oon 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth 

Moschito 

Name 

Night 

Oil 

Plantain 


Thochu. 


Mozyfi 

Tfi-khrd 
.74 h 
Marwd 
Sd/t 

Phyd 

Ripat 

Caret 

L6-chi 

<5wa// (Bull zydli) 
Nydgwo 
Kt'ydklft 
Kuwait 
Nukh 
Zip 

Kiwdst 
Caret 

Kan 

Ai 
m-h 
IzlinA 
LdmpdA 
Jdk6 
Tsdli 

liompd \ 

(irong S 
.1 i ] i; i// 

Kapat 
Hi 
Rak 
Rod 
Kid 
Sormo 
Thrompi 
Uik 
Nd/i* 

Wdissi 
Chhdd 
Ou 

Spydd 
dziildi 

Benp 
l-Md/i 

A'slid 
Cliingyu 
Sunni 


Sobpa. 


Sdlki 

Khor6-khwd 
So li me 
Thd-k<51 
Kh6ro-gw(i 

Sakersft 

Yd s6 

Caret 

Si -1111 

Sd-lo 

Kher6 _ 

Wftndiir 

Nhokhwu 

Khiklie 

Wonnisli 

Caret 

Lhdhochd 

N fit ft 


| Md-cliin-thf)8o 
| Caret 


Gyami. 


Sphftn 

Mai-thftn 

Chen 

Sphfu-chher 

Sye 

Sl-tlift,-Th(i 

Kfi-thf) 

Swi-nyfi 

Mau, Myau 

Non, Nyuti 

Law a 

Peth-yan 

Kou 

Airto 

Ti, Thou 

Chitun 

Sydng 

Fen-chin 

Dhd-dd 

Ak-klid 

Y tie 
Khwd 
Chya a 
Chfilyft 

'L'liou jiliwa 

Syfi, Syeu 

Thau 

Dhfi 

Tiko 

Md 

Shhangclia 

T1.6 

Yd-clia 

ltdyai 

Uin 

Khoueh 

Yolidng 

Md 

Sdn, Syau 

Chwe 

Wocha 

Minn 

Khelo 

Eud, Yfi 
Machouker 


Kaclifi of| 
head 


I'cliiki 

Kwdl 

Khele 

Ohichftk 

Khfiil 

Yd ma 

■ Kecliige 
Ear 

Thold-gwe 

Khd-khai 

Yfi-hour 

Md-ri 

Pd-sydng 

Thfimdr 

Ndi 

Caret 

Klifin 

M field 

Sdrd 

A'klii, Yekhi 

Tdvd 

A'md 

Kh6-kliw6 

Nor 

8ft 


h, underscored tints, k, marks tile abrupt accent. 
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Gyirung. 

Hurpa. 

TdJfpa. 

Many ale. 

Tali 

Puryti 

Rliot 

MdrtbiA 

Ko-rok 

s Khro 

Rhok-pd 

Ba-ra/t 

Ki-pi 

1 I>u 

Mia 

Mil (Kili, hoiv) 

F.yo-pye 

Td-shi 

Gyo 

Sye, Seh 

Pya 

llu 

Klim 

ShiiA 

( Tabrfl, small 



Bru < Sliabru, 

[ Grd 

s « 

Gru 

Gu 

( ’ great 



Sya-rliu 

Rd-rd 

Itospa 

Riikhu 

Cm, ret 

Caret 

Can't 

Dingmi 

Ta-rhti 

ClnilaA 

Syimbu 

Maeheii 

Nyd-nye 

Onaume/i 

lia/t 

VV omi (Gndzi, hull) 

Ta-brok 

Kale 

A'kpo 

Kali 

Pish-nd, nyd 

Nyd-ld 

Nydnti 

NasbchfL4 

Kl.i 

K atii A 

Klii 

KshaA 

Tir-ud 

Nyd 

Neblup 

Ndpi 

SdA 

Kclja 

SdA 

Mali, Mil 

Kt-tan 

Sgangd 

KMliim 

Rtieha 

Ldng-chhen 

Liimoehheii 

Bang-chhdn 

ft 

S Tai-mydk '( 
i Tam-iiiyuk i 

Md 

Mdldng 

Mni 

Ta-pc 

A’pd 

A'pii 

A'pa 

Ti-mi 

U-ma/j 

Me// 

Sa-m6A 

Chu-iigyo 

11yd 

Gnu, Nyd 

Yii 

Tau-ik-ri 

Mdtd 

Men to 

Mdnto 

Ta-mi 

Kd 

Lemi 

BipehlidA 

K iis-so 

Clihd 

I id 

Tsdh 

Tur-ni 

Spit# 

Pu (Kid of head) 

Mui (Tsi of head) 

Ta-yak 

Mia 

Ltt 

Ldp-chdA 

Ta-k6 

Glid (hard) 

Gdk-ti 

Wulli 

Ki 

Viih 

Phti 

Wah 

Ta-ni 

Iv-rum-bo 

Ru-ba 

Rii-bu 

Bo-roli 

Hbi, llyi 

Td/i 

Bd-roA. Brdli 

Ohhem 

Hyd 

iKhem 

Nyd A 

Shorn 

Chit 

Ldkh 

Shi 

Tai-mek' 

Bala h 

IJlap 

Nipehd/t 

Caret 

Spho 

Wot 

WuA 

Tir-mi 

vzih 

Mi A 

ChhoA 

Shd-pri, Ti 

ZumdeA 

Prd 

Miyahdh 

Tsi-le, vel Chile// 

Slikno 

Led 

TjheA 

To-md 

Atna 

Ama 

Ama 

Ta-vet' 

RiArap * 

Ri 

m Bi 

Ti-khd 

Ya 

Khd 

Yebd 

Caret 

1 vasa 

Pltoli 

Bilim 

Tir-min'g 

Smen 

Myeng 

Ming 

To-di, 'l'ong-mor 

Spha 

Senti 

KwakaA 

Chin- ( mustard seed 

Marnak 

Kyarnar 

I'ohird, I'tira 

swi, juice 



** 

1 * 

Lamrep 

„ 


Ghdrmd, hair of head. Yii-spu, hair of mouth or moustache. Pii-spii, hair of body. 
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Vocabularies of Sifdn and of 


English. 

Thuchu. 

SOkpa. 

Gydrni. 

River 

Oil abrd h 

Wassii, U'su 

Shtii 

Road 

Gri h 

Cham 

Lti 

Salt 

Chc/l 

TAv6s6 

Y an 

Skin 

Kdpi 

Sdrd 

Plii-cha 

Sky 

Mahto 

Theng-grd 

Khen 

Snake 

Brigi 

Thule 

Shro 

Star 

Ghada j 

)9 

Singh-syti 


C hard 

a Chldlo 


Stone 

Gholopi < arahic 


Hri-thon 


( gh 

J 


Sun 

Mlin 

Kara 

Ile-thou 

Tiger 

Jvho/i (hard) 

Par 

Klui 

Tooth 

Swe4 

Syii-ehi 

Yd 

Tree 

G wozdsi 

M6t6 

Hrii 

"Village 

W6khd 

Ho to 

Twdng-cha 

W ater 

Cliah 

WilSKll, UVl 

Slitii 

Yam 

Jyah 

Caret 

Yangsii 

I 

Old, KA j 

Mi, Bi, A'bu 

Gll6 

Thou 

Kwd, Kwo 

I Child 

Ni 

He, She, It . 

Kwan-TYi-eha 

Tlid 1 

1 

Tlid 

We | 

Chdklar Oliiki, ^ 
pi Cheun, dual S 

Mini 

L 

Gnume 

Y « s 

Kwoniko, ) 

Kwa-nik-lar ) 

Cldiini 

f‘ + 

Nime 

■They 

Tdho. Thdk-lar 

Tin ini 


Thame 

Mine 

Kdk chi 

Caret 

Gm'iti 

Thine 

KwCk chi 

Caret 

Niti 

Bis, Hers, Its £ 

Thdkelii, Kwa- ") 
ndkclii j 

Caret 

Tlidti 

Our's 

Chikdk 

Caret 

Gnomnti 

Your’s 

Kwanikuk 

Caret 

Nimeti 

Their’s 

Thakuk 

Caret 

Thdmeti 

One 

A Vi 

Noge 

I'-ku, r 

Two 

Gndri 

Hoy ur 

Li&ng-ku, Ar f 

Three 

Ksldri 

K6rbd 

Sang'-kn, San 

Four 

Gzhhro 

Tirlid 

Si'-ku, Si' 

Five 

Ward 

Thdbd 

Wu-ku, Wu 

Six 

Klmtdrd 

Ch6rka 

Leuku, Leu 

Seven 

StAre 

T616 

Chlii-ku, Ohlii 

Eight 

tohrdro 

Neui ii 

Pd-ku, Pd 

Nine 

r glire 

Yes6 

Cliyd-ku, Cliyu 

Ish'-sa 

Ten 

Hadure* 

A'rba 

Twenty 

(rninaso 

«6re 

Air'-sa 

Thirty 

Kshydeo 

K6ehhen 

San'-sa 

Forty 

Ghyiso 

Teche 

Syd-sa 

Wd-sa 

Fifty 

W dsso 

Shdclto 

Hundred 

Akshi 

Ch6v6 

I'pd 


* Ri, re, final, is a servile. So ba and ka of Sokpa and ku of Gyfimi. 
t But for the analogy of the Hdrpa plural in ‘ ni,’ 1 should say these were genitives and 
possessive#, and that the plurals were wanting. 
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Vocabularies of Sifdn and of 


Jttif/lis/t. 

Thochu. 

\ 

i 

! 

| 

Sol'/) a. i 

1 

| 

Ggtimi. 

Of 

K 

1 Na, No 

Ti 

To 

Shi! 

[Tfi 

Klia 

jb'rora 

i K, to, Go 

Gdsa 

Li 

By, itistru. 

!r 

Ra 

La 

With, cum 

Ong 

Thdngdi 

Klidug chhcn 

Without, sine 

Mariik 

TT'g gwe 

M6m4, Meyu ma 

1b, on 

K fill ft, Tik, 'J’i 

Thfi, Tfi 

Ld 

Now 

Patino 

O'td, Wdtd 

Child yd 

Them 

St4 ka, 1 laths 

Caret 

Lii. khhn 

When ? 

'I'hisni 

Kheeh did 

N4 khtiri 

To-day 

I’sishi 

In dfiv 

Chin the 

To-morrow 

S6zyu 

Mdgdr 

Min tht; 

Test or day 

Piarr [si 

Nokhor 

Hou thd 

Hero 

Oho, Kdzga, Chak-j 

In dd 

Thi ni6 

There 

i I 4 to, Thiizga,) 

Yd bd 

Ld md 

Where? 

Tano [Thaksi i 

Thyertliar 

Ld li 

Above 

Till h j 

Tore 

Sydng thou 

Below | 

Kdl 

To id 

Ti syd , 

Between i 

Tigd 

Toung dd 

Tfmg jen 

Without, outside 1 

K llanyis 

(hicha 

Wai thd 

Within, inside 

Khkti 

To tar 

Lilhd 

Far 

Griklio 

Khdld 

Ywdn 

Near 

Grin, Grinista 

Nangni 

.1 bin 

Little 

Khwini 

Bagh 

Sydti (small) 

•Much 

Brobo 

Elvik 

Td-ti (great) 

How much P 

Nilial 

In clihin ydbi 

T6 syd 

As, rel. 

Tek 

Caret 

Ah nien-ti 

So, eoiTcl. 

Stdkd 

Caret 

La men-ti 

Thus, pos. 

Oheu 

Ydnichliin 

Thi men-ti 

How ? 

Nikanjh Nikachan 

Caret 

Thi md 

Why? 

Niblin, Nishi 

Thariohhin 

Syd chd 

Yes 

Gn6w4, Gno 

Bi 

Syd 

No 

Mdngwd, Mang 

Bi si 

Pdsitieyd 

(Do) not 

Chi 

Put hi ke 

Ptisyo 

And, also 

Tab, Dali 

I’ichlid 

Oroha 

Or 

Gn 64 

„ 

Ani. Ydni 

Thdng 

Thikou 

This 

Cha 

That 

Thd 

Theni 

L4kou 

Which, who, ,}<m 

„ 


Hi me 

Which, who, ton 

ft 


Ld md 

Which, who, kon ? 

ft 


Syd, Hime 

What ? kyd 

Sd 


Sydcha, Hima 

Anything 

Ning 

t> 

Hiong 

Anybody 

Ningwan 

Sdngwan 

J) 

Ohki, Hiong 
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Northern and South-Eastern Tibet. 


(rt/arunq. 

Horpa. 

Tal'pa. 

Man-yak. 

# Caret. Urn ? 

I Dang? 

Kii I' 

Caret 

Gi P l)a 

Sv.-i, l/ t , Wd 

shis. s : 

Ijhiiiii), Glia 

I' .Tim, Ni 

Gi : Kha, Wii 

Gi 

ud 

Kri, Xhy&s 

A'che 

Ntim lilmj Phad 

Kamei : 

M Acini 

Ma ndma ■ M a j ii 

S. Pri .Nil, Mo. Cha 

NA ; 

<liii, Clm// 

Pftz-dfti 

H ki bdeu 

IVi Mild 

Tis-cKii i 

Talidon 

Tend 

Child 

This-ddi. Kwdstra 

Sa den 

Kasini 

Ninkhd 

Pish-nvi 

Pcis-ni 

Tashi Tanyiir 

Sds-nvi 'Kluisi 

Nogor ttdrd// 

Pusyur 

Naga, A'wesni 

L)iing 

\ aha 

Oliidft 

V'dii 

Wo elm 

Khopd, !>ait 

Hadft 

Oiitlui 

Wo tho 

1'hdnga pn, K w;i- 

Katft 

Lore 

;(4&, Cdb^ 

K.bade i nail 

U'rkyd 

< 'hlia 

iGang 

Cbd 

W'iiki 

Wd. 

'Wii /.yd 

IJ'lo, Tito 

Kyukrt 

! ^ Bfit kii. Kd|>:i 

Ongilid 

Wftnpo 

Phen-so 

Ohit ka 

NTwa 

V'gd, Wogd 

Nan« 

;Ndn".i 

K Ini 

Xa sri 

Chech i 

Kiiii'bii 

Ibis^a 

X aching 

Thane 

Tluinghn 

li.i 11 i 

K txh olid 

A 'niche 

Chilli 

Taineh 

Xak-ti 

Kjigare 

! Shibo 

Tahra 

This-ti 

Tlaisyi 

iG6 

Trim ii i 

Caret 

Nay a 

•Dan tang }Mi 

Caret 

Nyft 

Dantarang 

Tlnizyd) 

Caret- 

Wode 

V»i fun 

Tin'll, 'I’lidsn, mob 

Thigdpso, This-pe 

A'chihi 

; Katin frvii 

I hums mob 

Thiis-pd 

A 'cli u gnu 

SaRyali 

11 am i Id 

Du-mos 

Gm'irf 

Th t 

Z\i 

Di-mok 

N vdr 

.Mon 

•\i;t Zvi 

Met 

Mu, DI+ 

Ma.|| Magya 

T’haji 

Caret 

lid 


,, 

K6. Wdvd. 

Na 

Na, Ina 

hd 

Ohidi 

ll’dd 

Wochu 

Thft 

Uadi 

loutha. Ye 

Wot.ho 

Gnat lift 

Caret 

| Caret 

Caret 

,, 

<'aret 

j Caret 

; Caret 


Sft 

Sd, Ld 

Su 

Sft 

Thu 

A chin 

Si 

Hand) 

Tenzi, Tizzd 

A'ke 

Siraiifr 

Taka 

Su 

Suvd 

^irang 

Sftyd 


* No declensional signs as the general rale ; lint dm has been obtained as an anomalous 
exception of very special and narrow use, as Lama-dm-borob, the*L:lma\s horse. 

t These are the positive and negative forms of the substantive verb — the Persian hast, 
n6st, exactly. 

f Di, an in-fix, medial ; Ma, pre-fix. 

§ Horizontal and prependicalar between ity. 


!| Initial and medial. 
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Vocabularies of Siftin and of 


English. 

Tlwch ft. 

Siikpa. 

i 

Gy ami. 

Good 

Ml 

Chhang bi-lie 

Houkhou. llouli 

Bad 

Ghai. Ghd. Mari 

Ma Kmc 

Hou ti iiiyd 

Cold 

Sty* 

Khou thtin 

Sidi 

Hot 

Si 

I la Ion 

Be-di 

Ripe 

An. Min 

Bal chhen 

Phii-ti 

Raw 

A-min 

Chhik the 

Myitphu 

Sweet 

dam 

iArri the the 

Syangdi 

Sour 

jChak 

; Amina,lialon 

La-t-i 

Bitter 

! Khak 

1 

Khu-t.i 

Handsome 

'r kwi 

Chang bend (good! 

Houti (good) 

Ugly 

Mhrkwi 

Ma belie (had) 

Houtimyu (luiti) 

Straight 

Kasth 

” 

Ting-di 

Crooked 

Jaggra. dahhi give 

” 

Ting-di myu 

Black 

Nyik 

” 

Kliicli 

White 

Plivokh 

OhhagSn 

Pi-di 

Bed 

Shidzi 

ITlan 

Khong-di 

Green 

Zvaugkii 

Jvho kho 

Lig-di 

Long 

Drithli 

H't- thu 

Tliang-ti 

Short S 

Woiigehitha 


Thong-ti 

Tall / Brailia 

IT'n diir 

Kon-ti 

Short 

k Thatlui 

” 

'J'i-ti 

Small 

llratsi t-lin 

Baga 

Svou-ti 

Great 

l*\vl Ilia 

i'khi 

Ta-ti 

Bound 

Ash vara 

” 

Jiang-di. Vcugdi 

Square* 

Ghziiu 

” 

Byang-di 

•Hat 

Charvva 

Vokhwe tlie 

iiou-ti (good) 

Thin 

Chardin* 

O'khu 11a e 

Syou-ti (small) 

Weariness 

Darvateh 

Vii tava 

Spliwa leu 

Thirst 

Tirpiteh 

ll'h'so 

Khang-ti 

Hunger 

Ashpitch 

Wol uso 

O'-ti. Wb-ti 

Eat. 

Ad-/. 

E'tlie 

Thyc, Ivhye 

Drink 

A'tld 

Wdd 

Khwa 

Sleep 

A 'nan 

Wum tint 

Swiky6r 

Wake 

Toron (get up) 

BAs 

Kliile 

Laugh 

Damn 

Kuna 

S.yo 

Weep 

Arzan [kochin 

Wiin na 

Shnhrin 

Be silent 

r Sgaslan. Dzuk 

A'h ma hopchhi 

Quapotho 

Speak 

ivwor, Kirn* 

Caret 

Caret 

Come 

Hai 

Ire 

Le 

Go, depart 

Dakan 

Ya bit ?f 

Chlii 

Stand np 

Toron 

l’osth 

Chhih? 

Sit down 

Ajon 

S6 

Ch 6 

Move, Walk 

Dakan 

A'hyar yaho 

Chu. Clihi 

Run 

Dadran 

Tlntr keng 

Thewo 

Give | 

Dagsh (cuivis)* J 
Kwiigsh (utihi) > 

Wilg. Euk 

Ki. Yoho 

Take 

Jadjh 

Caret 

Kakw6 


* In all these tongues there is a special ami general term, indicated by the Latin ap¬ 
pendage. 

t Uuceve ? Ire hu, come not, in Kalmak. 
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Northern and South-Eastern Tibet. 


Gyarting. 

llurpa. 

Tdbpa. 

Mihit/ak. 

Kasim 

Gajm gnor 

Lihiini 

I >eumhiA 

Ma-kasnn 

Gaye nyer 

Ijihiimani 

Miinda 

Kavarulro, Jvamishla 

Kiirkfi 

Krang-mo 

Phemphe 

Kassi. lvavassi 

Che die 

Gromo 

Chi'*chi'> 

Ka-sman 

Niiliinisi 

Choso 

Demi 

Mu,-ka-smau 

Numahimsi 

Machoso 

Domain i 

Kam-gnar' 

Thii-tliu 

Nyoii-pa 

Dohi 

Kuch-chdr 

s Gus-Go 

Kyiir-pii 

Da-dia 

Kueh-ch6A 

s Ndsne 

Kliak-hd 

l>a-kha 

Kdm-clnir 

Kam-syiir 

Lihmni. Onimand 

1*1 iy fin piui 

Ma-kumohhdr 

Mom-svur 

Lilmmaui. Gndma- 

Mam ph> ii 

Ka-kas'to 

Kathdng 

'/rang bo [mano 

Clm chii 

Ma-kas'to 

(liingii 

Kyok po 

Kim Kho 

Ka-nak' 

Kyi n y a 

Nall po 

Dana 

Kaprom' 

Phi'll phru 

Khcrii 

Delhi 

Kavev' ni 

(lingi 

Leu 

Dani 

Karmyak 

Jhangii 

Changu 

Chfigindo 

JCasri 

ICaclii 

Kingbo 

iSIiasha 

Kachan' 

Kalge 

Tliongpo 

Dridra 

Kasri' 

Gakhyd 

Zugring 

lira lira 

Kachin' 

Uadd 

Zug tlmug 

I )ridr& 

Kaclihai' 

Kamina 

(/lningho. Prii 

Yii 

Kahti' 

Kamtliu 

Thenbo 

Kali kali 

Kalarlar* 


(Min 

YVaA waA 

Zhirdo 



J )nr/o 

Kwipan 

Kalbo. Gal vo 


1 hidiuA 

K w idiom 

Ohii (dni 

Kamrhang 

Kail 

Disdiik 

North a 


Na hrula 

Taskom' 

Nasya 

Dopsya 

Tomds 

Namjdngsi 

Zd 

V itengne 

Ta-zo 

Nangi 

< inujcii 

Ta-mot 

Wat'hi 

Tliong 

(1 nadilidA 

Kormai/ 

(iiirgyiin 

N vet. 

KhniyaA 

Tar-wan 

Tar you 

Lang (get ui») 

1 )ougwa//. 

Ka-n&re 

Klia khd 

G ye 

Narir 

Da-ka-krd 

K akabra 

Gnu 

Ikingwa 

Kill chin 

Ya-gii/.i 

Tlanna 

1'hat hady u 

Ta-clien 

Nap-sheA, Tayin 

Kyat 

Thadyu 

Ka-pdn. I’apfmf 

Xwi-lhen 

Syo 

Lemo 

Yeyen, Da-chin, 
Tar-yip Ya-chin 

Ta-shin. Wa-shin 

Uai 

Yii 

Ziiryen 

U'nzun. Wanzitn 

ham* 

Khunjeli 

Ni-nen 

ZAk 

Naijeu 

Ye-yeu. Ya-chin 

Tashin 

Uai 

Yd 

Dauar-gytik 

Tamgyo 

Pshet 

Taehimoyfi 

Da-vo (cuivis) ) 

Da-vong (mihi) j 

\ Tii-khyo (cuivis) 

1 Tu-khdng (milii) 

| Bit. Bin 

Wa-khi. Ta-klii 

Da-ven 

Gwonkhe. Tualithu 

Ya.J L6nga 

Dan go 


*Ka pre-fix of all the above words is the same as that added to the numerals. (See note at 
“ten ”) . To the verbs the analogous prefix ta vel da is usually added, lint ka is also used 
with verb, e. g. dong = it is, he is, in Bodo (I)u of Newari and Tibetan du-g) is ka-m-dong 
in Gyiirfing. 

+ Ka prefix becomes pa, according to that alliterative principle which prevails so greatly, 
though irregularly. 

t Be, Yd, have a special sense. Give to me; take from me. Bin, Lang, a general sense, 
©ne solicits; the other commands. 
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Vocabularies of Sifdn and of 


English . 

ThMm. 

Sokpa. 

! 

j Gydmi. 

j 

Strike 

Da-yateh 

C’liliok ka 

i Tfi 

Kill 

Ta-seli 


! Sa 

Bring 

l)zi-la 

A'hba-tahiru 

{La-le 

Take ;iw;iv 

Doukwa 

A'liba-elilii 

; La-rhhi* 

Lift up 

Ta-elii 

W lira 

jAlayu 

Put down 

Kwaksh 

Caret 

! Caret 

Hear 

Kokslmstan 

Suuu 

i Tli ven 

Understand 

A'kliclian 

Jleriya 


Tell, relate 

Kurr 

Khaia 

| SlirA 


Noth. —The orthography is in general that sanctioned by the Society 
and commonly used hy me, lmt there arc a few deviations necessitated 
by the peculiar articulation of these races, whose gallic j and u are of 
incessant recurrence. I have represented the former sound hy zv and 
the latter hy eu. Both sounds are found in the French word jeu. The 
system of tones or accents, so important for discriminating the many 
otherwise-identical roots in these tongues, there is no practicable method 
of doing justice to. But I have marked the chief one, or abrupt 
final, by an underscored h, thus h. In Thbchu and in Horpa, the h, 
kh, and gli, have often, nay generally, a harsh Arabic utterance. I use 
the short vague English a and e, as in cat, yet, for their common equiva¬ 
lents in these tongues, but n has always the oo sound, whether short 
or long. It so occurs in English though rarely, as in put, pudding. 
The continental (European) and Eastern system of the vowels is that 
pursued, and the long sound of each is noted by accent superscribed. 
But there is a great evil attendant on this Jonesian use of accent as 
marking quantity ; for the Tartar accent denotes the radical syllable or 
syllables, irrespective altogether of the long or short sound of vowels. I 
cannot, however, at present, remedy this evil, though hereafter I shall 
use the accent to denote roots, putting it over the end of the radical 
syllable, whether ending in vowel or consonant quoad vowels. Mine 
is the common vocalic system, the English being wholly beside the 
mark. Y is always a consonant. It blends with many others to give 
them a sliding sound as in the zy, above instance. It gives S the 
sound of Sh, as in the Syan (Shan) tribe’s name. It must never he 
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Northern and South-Eastern Tibet. 


Gydrung. 

! 

i 

Lforpa. 1 

1 

Tdkpa. 

UfanyaJc. 

Ta-tup 

Nazbi 

Dunge 

Pan-tli& 

T4a-s6 

Ta-slie 

Sota 

Na-sya 

Ko-pet 

Wii-khyi* 

Rotii 

Truliie 

Di-cl>ang 

W11111-ho 

Klior 

Tnvii 

Ta-yok 

Rang-kc. Iihazi 

Longna 

Da-clii 

Na-tok 

Kale 

Nina 

Wuohi 

Kar-nyou 

Wul min 

Nyan 1 

Kliabr ni 

Ti-son 

Sam ten chu 

S/mi 

Najiuje 

Ta-clien 

Ta-yin. Nap-sh<? 

Syat 

Tliai-clyu 


made a vowel, h I’anglaise, for that makes monosyllables dissyllabic, and 
totally changes the proper sounds of words. The same as to W, which 
we English arc however more familiar with. From e, I make the 
dipthong ai; from a that of au ; from 6 that of on, sounded as in 
aye aye, hawfinch, how; which, with the gallic eu (bourn) lieurre), 
are invariably dipthongs, each with a single blended sound. If two 
vowels come together and require separate utterance, the latter is 
superscribed with a double dot, as da'i. I have marked off the prO-lixes 
(tir-ini, man, see Gy aiding column) to facilitate access to the root and com¬ 
parison on a large scale, such as that lately employed to illustrate ethnic 
affinities. This and the like marking off of the suffixes will be a great 
aid to those who wish to make such comparisons without knowledge of 
these languages. But the procedure is hardly correct, since the root 
and its prefix in particular arc apt to be blended in utterance by transfer 
of the accent (mi, tfr-mi), and since the sense also of tho roots is occa¬ 
sionally as dependant (though in a different way) on that of their 
pre-fixes, as it is in regard to the prepositions of the Arian tongues (tir- 
mi, man : ti-mi, fire). Nevertheless these important particles are liable 
to a large range of mutations, synonymous as well as differential, merely 
euphonic, as well as essential, whilst some of the tongues use them 
very amply, and others very rarely. Add to these features the infixes 
and the suffixes, with the occasional change of. place and function 
between all these, and you have before you the causes of the differences 
of these languages, which arc often so operative as to merge their essen¬ 
tial affinity and make it indiscernible, except by those who, knowing the 
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roots, can pursue them and the servile portions of the vocables through 
their various metamorphoses and transpositions.* 

* Compare in Tibeto-Iiimiilayan and Indo-Chmcso series, as follows :— 

Day. — Nyi-ma, Ma-ni, Nyc-n-ti, Nhi-ti-ma, Sak-ni. Root Nyi. 

Eye. —A-mik, Mi-do, Mi-kha, Ta-i-myek, My6-t-si. Root Mig. 

Dog. —Khi-cha, Ko-ehu, Clidi-ma, Khwd, Ta-kwi, Ka-zeu. Root Khyi. 

Ripe. —Kas-sman, Mliai-ti, Mliin, Min-bo. Hoot sMin. 

Sour. —Kuch-chur, Kyur-bo, Da-chu. Root sKyur. 

Hear. —Khcp-che, Nap-sye, Ta-chd-n. Root Slid. 

These .arc extreme cases, perhaps, of mutation;. but they are therefore all the better 
adapted to illustrate my meaning; and links enough will bo found in the vocabularies to 
bind them surely together. 


R. H. 11. 


Da JUKiti,i no, j 
October 1N5A 5 




No XI 


PART I. 

SOME ACCOUNT 

or TUB 

SY8TE M S 0 F LAW AND P 0 L l 0 E 


AS RECOGNIZED IN THIS 

State of Nepal, 

BY 

BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., M.R.A.S., 

Of the Bengal Civil Service, Resident at the. Court of Kathmandu, 

dec. *6c. 


Introduction. 

[With a view to obtain correct and authentic information on the subject 
of Ndpftlese law, both in its theoretical principles and practical adminis¬ 
tration, Mr. Hodgsox addressed a series of questions to several individuals 
who were judged most capable of replying to them in a full and satisfac¬ 
tory manner. Copies of these series of interrogatories, with their 
respective answers, have been communicated by him to the Royal Asiatic 
Society (together with a separate paper on crimes and punishments); 
and the following article has been drawn up from a careful comparison of 
the whole, excluding as much as possible the repetitions unavoidably 
occurring, in many instances, in the various answers to any particular 
question. A reference to the works of Kirkpatrick, Hamilton, and 
others, will show how litfle has hitherto been contributed to the know¬ 
ledge of Europeans respecting Oriental systems of jurisprudence, as far 
as regards the kingdom of Ndpfd ; it is therefore particularly gratifying to 
be enabled to produce so complete a view of the subject as has been 

Jj 'I 
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furnished by Mr. Hodoson, whose perseverance and energy in obtaining 
an acquaintance with these and other matters hitherto kept sacred from 
all strangers, are only equalled by the intelligent and liberal manner in 
which he communicates to the public the information he has acquired. 
—Er>.] 

On the Law and Police of Ne'pa'l. 

Question I. —How many courts of law are there at Kathmandu ? 
What is the name of each ? 

Answer. —There are four Nyayasab’has, the first and chief of which 
is called K6t Lingo,; the second. Into, Chapli ; the third, Taksar ; and 
the fourth, Dhansdr. [Another answer mentions four additional courts, 
viz. the Kdsi* * * § the Bdngya-bit'lidlc,f the Daftar Khdna, and the Cldb- 
hdndel. In the Kdsi, the SirlcdrX itself administers justice. The 
Bdngya-bit'hdk is the general record-office of the fisc, and a separate 
dit'ha§ presides over it. It is also a Mahal-Adah it, || The K6t Linga, 
Inta Chapli, Taksar, and Dhansdr, are the proper Addlats, exercising 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction. In the Daftar Khdna the disputes 
of the soldiers relative to the lands assigned them for pay are investi¬ 
gated, and the Cliibhdndel is a tribunal for the settlement of all disputes 
relating to houses ; neither of these courts possesses criminal juris- 
•d ietion ; and whatever penal matters may arise out of the cases brought 
before them are carried to the Into, Chapli,. All these Addlats are 
situated in the city of Kathtniindu, and within eighty or ninety paces 
of each other.] 

Question II.-— What are the territorial limits of the jurisdiction of 
each court ? 

Answer. —There are no limits expressly assigned. Any citizen of 
Kathmandu or Bhatgion, or any subject dwelling in the provinces, may 
carry his cause to any court, provincial or superior, that he pleases. 
[Another answer says, that whencesoever a civil ( suit comes, and what¬ 
ever may be its amount, it may be heard in any of the four courts of the 

* Also called Bhdraddr Sab'Jid, or great council of state. 

f Also called ICumdri Ch6h. 

t The government, or its representative. 

§ A superintending miuister of j’istica, who does not try causes, but watches over the 
conduct of the court.—B. H ami l ton. 

|1 A court for questions relating to land revenue.— Ed. 
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capital at the plaintiffs pleasure ; but that grave penal cases must be 
carried to the Inta Chapli.] 

Question. ITT. —Are the four Addlats of the capital of equal and 
co ordinate authority, or how far is one subjected to another ? 

Answer. —The other courts of the capital are subject to the Kit Linga, 
in which the supreme judicial officer or dit'hu personally presides. 

Question IV. — Do the courts of the capital always sit, or have they 
terms and vacations ? 

Answer. —They always sit, with the exception of fifteen days in the 
twelve months, viz. ten days at the Ddsahra. and five days at the 
Dewdli* during which the courts are closed. 

Question. V. —Are the courts of the capital permanently fixed there ; 
or do their judges, or any of them, m ike circuits, civil or criminal t 
. Answer. —They are fixed, tior does any judicial authority of the capi¬ 
tal ever quit it. Winn necessary, the ilitli.it sends special judges 
(hic.h.dn'■) into (lie provinces. 

Question VI. —In what cases does an appeal lie from the supreme or 
provincial courts to the Bhdraddr Sabhd ? 

Answer. —If any one is dissatisfied with the decision of the courts of 
the capital on his case, he may petition the government, when the 
bhdruddrs (ministers) assembled in the Khdleha (palace) receiv'e his 
appeal and finally decide. [Another respondent says : “ Tf the matter he 
grave, and the party, one or other, be dissatisfied with the judgment 
of the courts of law, he applies first to the premier ; and if he fails in 
obtaining satisfaction from him, he then proceeds to the palace gate, and 
calls out, “ Justice ! justice which appeal, when it reaches the rdjd’s 
ears, is thus met: four kujis, four sirddrs, four eminent pa,nek men, one 
dit’hu , and one biehdri , are assembled together in the palace, and to 
them the matter is referred, their award being final.”] 

Question VII. — Are the bii.dra.ddrs, or ministers, assisted in judicial 
cases by the chief judicial authorities of the capital, when they hear 
appeals in the Bhdraddr Sabhd ? 

Answer.— They arc: the dit’hu, the bichdris, and the dharmd- 
d’hikdri.f sit with the ministers in such cases. 

Question VIII. —What concern lias the dharmdd’idkdn with the 
courts of law in civil and penal cases ; and of a hundred cases brought 


* JL'.itah ra ami Deadli, public festivals. 


t A high law officer: the chancellor 
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before the courts, what number will come in any way under the cog¬ 
nizance of the dharmdd’hikdri '!■ 

Answer. —Eating with those with whom you ought not to eat; 
sexual commerce with those between whom it is forbidden ; drinking 
water from the hands of those not entitled to offer it—in a word, doing 
any thing from negligence, inadvertence, or licentiousness, by which 
loss of caste is incurred, renders the sinner liable to the censure of the 
dharmdd'hikdri. He must pay the fine called Gdo-ddn to the 
dharmdd'hikdri, who will cause him to perform the prdyaschitta.* 
In such matters only has the dharmdd’hikdri any concern. 

Question IX. —Is any pursuer-general or defender-general recognized 
in the system ? 

Answer. —No ; none whatever. 

Question X. —If the prosecutor fail to appear at the trial of an offen¬ 
der confined at his instance, is the offender dismissed, or what course 
is taken ? 

A newer .—The offender is not dismissed, but remanded to confinement, 
and the trial is deferred. 

Question Xf. — What, and how many, provincial courts are there? 

Answer.- —For the provinces West of the capital there are two courts 
constituted by the supreme judicial authority there; that is, the dit’ha ; 
and the provinces East of the capital have also two courts similarly con¬ 
stituted. 

Question. XII .— Is the regular appeal from the provincial courts of 
justice to the ordinary courts of the capital, or to the Bhdraddr Sab’hd ? 

Ansrver. —To the supreme court of the capital, or Kol Linga. 

Question XIII. —Are not the powers of the provincial courts regulat¬ 
ed with reference to the rauk of the officer who happens to be 
nominated to the charge of the province? In other words, what are the 
limits of a provincial court, of a suba, of a sirdar, and of a kdji ? 

Answer. —They are not; whatever may be the rank of the officer 
commanding in the province for the time being, the authority of the 
provincial court is always the same. [Another answer states, that 
generally' all grave criminal cases are carried to the Sadr Addlats ; and 
the officer receiving charge of a province has a clause inserted in his 
commission prohibiting him from exercising judicial authority in certain 


See Question XXX. 
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offences. These are termed Panch-khdt* viz. 1, Brahmahatya, or 
slaying a Brahman; 2, Gouliatya, or killing a cow; 3, Strihcitya, or 
killing a woman ; 4, Bdlahatya, or killing children ; and 5, Patlci, and 
all unlawful intercourse of the sexes, such as incest, adultery, or whatever 
involves a loss of caste by the higher party. All penal cases, with the 
exception of these five, which must be reported for the direction of the 
Sirkar, and all civil cases whatsoever, are within the jurisdiction of the 
provincial authorities.] 

Question XIV. —When a suha, sirdar , or kaji, is appointed to the 
government of a province, does the dharmdd’hikuri of Kathmandu 
send a deputy d.harmdd’hikdri with him ? or, the dit’ha or hichdri of 
K&thmandu send a deputy hichdri with him ? or, does the provincial 
governor appoint his own judicial officers, or does he himself administer 
justice in his own province? 

Ansiver. —The provincial governor appoints his own judicial autho¬ 
rity, called usually foujddr, who transacts other business for the 
governor besides the administration of justice. The fovjddr's 
appointment must, however, be ratified by the Darhdr. 

Question X V. —What are the names and functions of every officer, Irom 
the highest to the lowest, attached to each Sadr and provincial court? 

Answer. —At the capital, one dit’ha for all the four courts ; and f<>r 
each of them two bicharis, one jamaddr, twenty-five sipdhis, twenty- 
five malidnias, and five chaprdssis. The dit’ha gives orders to the 
hichdri, the hichdri to the jamaddr ; end the jamaddr to the sipdhis 
and malidnias, who serve processes, and see that all persons are forth¬ 
coming when required for the purpose of justice. [Another autho¬ 
rity adds the following to the list of officers, after the hichdri, viz. 
the bahiddr, araz-hcgi and two naikid. The dit’ha (he says) decides ; 
the hichdri conducts the interrogation of the parties, and ascertains 
the truth of their statements ; the bahiddr writes the kail-mama, which 
the bichdri’s interrogation has forced from the party in the wrong; 
the araz-hegi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff or officer 
who presides over, and is answerable for, executions. The naileias, 
with their malidnias, inflict the led rdf when needed, and they are also 
subordinate to the araz-begi. ] 


* Panch, “ five,” anti the Arabic, UaA “ a crime, sin, fault.” 
t A kind of whip —En. 
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Question XVI. — How are the judges and other persons attached 
to the courts paid ? By fees or salary, or both ? 

Answer. —By both ; they receive salaries from government and take 
fees also. 

Question XVII. —Are there separate courts for the cities of Pat an 
and Bhatgdon* or do the inhabitants of those places resort to the 
courts of K&thmandA. 

A newer. — There are separate courts for Pdtan and Bhatgdon , one 
for each city ; and each court has the following functionaries attached 
to it, viz. one d.wdria, one hichari, for pradhdns, and fifty mahd- 
nias. There is an appeal from these courts to the chief court at 
K&thm&ndfi, and important causes are sent by them to that court in 
the first instance. 

Question XVIII. —How far. and in what cases, do the Sadr courts 
use Punchdyets ? —in civil and criminal cases, or in the former only? 

Answer. —Both civil and criminal cases are referred to Pauchdyels, in 
a.ny or every instance, at the discretion of the court or the wish of the 
parties. [The answer of another respondent is as follows : “ With the 
exception of cases of life destroyed, all matters inay be referred to a 
Panchdyet, at the desire of the parties ; but cases of assault and battery 
are not usually referred to Panchuyets.”] 

Quest),mr XIX .— Are the persons composing the Panchdyet appointed 
by the parties to the suit, or by the government ? or does each party no¬ 
minate; its own members and the government add a president or casting 
vote, or how ? 

Answer .—The members of the Panchdyet are never appointed by 
the government, but by the judge (dit’ha), at the solicitation of the 
parties ; and no man can sit on a Panchdyet without the consent of both 
parties. [Another reply adds, that the judge takes from the parties an 
obligation to abide by the award of the Panchdyet when given, and that 
the court or government never volunteers to appoint a Panchdyet; but 
if the parties expressly solicit, it by a petition, declaring that they caD get 
no satisfaction from their own nominees, the government will then 
appoint a Panchdyet to sit on the case. A third respondent says gene¬ 
rally, in answer to the query, “ The parties each name five members, and 
the government adds five to their ten."] 

* B ali places are situated in the great valley, tlie former at the distance of eight, the 
latter at that ol only two miles from Kuthmdmlli. —B. H. H. 
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Question XX. —What means are adopted to hasten the decision of the 
Panchdyet, if it be very dilatory ? 

Answer .—In such cases the matter is taken out of the hands of the 
Panchdyet, and decided by the court which appointed it to sit. [The 
answer given by another of the respondents states that there never 
can be needless delay in the decision of causes by Pdnclidycts, as these 
tribunals assemble in the courts out of which they issue, and officers of 
the court are appointed to see that the members attend regularly and 
constantly.] 

Question XXL —With what powers are the Panchdyet* invested to 
enforce the attendance of parties and witnesses, and the production of 
papers, and to give validity to their decrees ? 

Answer .—The Panchdyet has no authority of its own to summon or 
compel the attendance of any person, to make an unwilling witness 
depose, or to secure the production of necessary papers; all such 
executive aid being afforded by the court appointing the Panchdyet ; 
and, in like manner, the decision of the Panchdyet is referred to the 
court to be carried into effect. The Panchdyet cannot give orders, 
far less enforce them, but communicates its judgment to the court, by 
which it is put in execution. 

Question XXII. —Are all the Punch required to be unanimous, 
or is a simple majority sufficient ? and what course is adopted if 
there be one or two resolute dissentients ? 

Answer .—The whole of the Punch must be unanimous. 

Question XXIII. —Are there any persons at Kathmandu who are 
regularly employed as members or presidents of Panchdyets, or are 
persons indiscriminately selected for each occasion ? 

Answer .—There are no permanent individual members of the Pan¬ 
chdyet ; but in all cases wherein Parbatlias are concerned, it is 
necessary to choose the punch-men out of the following distinguished 
tribes, viz. Arjdl Khandul or Khanal, Pande, Parat’h, Bohura, and 
Rana; one person being selected from each tribe. And among the 
Ndwdrs a similar regulation is observed, the tribes from which the 
individuals are chosen being the Mailce, Bhanil, Achar, and Srisht. 
In matters affecting persons who are neither Parhattias nor Nfwdrs, 
there, is no restriction as to the selection of the punch-men by the 
respective parties. 
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Question XXIV. —Are the Panchayets allowed travelling expenses 
or diet so long as they attend, or not? If allowed, by whom are 
these expenses paid ? Does each party defray its own, or how ? 

Answer. —Persons who sit on Panchdyets are never paid any sum, 
either as compensation for travelling expenses, loss of time, or on any 
other account whatsoever. 

Question XXV. —What is the nature of the dit’ha’s authority in 
those three courts of the capital over which he does not personally 
preside ? 

Answer. —The bichdris, or judges of these courts, cannot decide 
independently of the dit’ha of the K6t Linga: the bichdris of those 
courts are not independent. [Another answer is as follows : “ In those 
two courts in which the dit’hu personally presides, causes are decided 
by the joint wisdom of himself and colleagues (bichdris). In those 
in which he is not personally present, the bichdris decide small matters 
absolutely, but their investigations of grave ones are reported to the 
dit’ha, and they decide according to his directions.”] 

Question XXVI. —What officers of the court are there to search 
for and apprehend criminals, to bring them and the evidences of their 
guilt before the courts, and to see sentence executed on them ? 

Answer. —The officers enumerated in the answer to Question X V., 
as being attached to the courts of the dit’ha and the bichdris. 

Question XXVII. —What officers are there to serve processes in 
civil suits, to see that the parties and witnesses in such suits are forth¬ 
coming, and to carry the decisions of the courts into effect ? 

Answer. —Those last mentioned, as being employed in criminal cases. 

Question XX VI)I. —If the plaintiff or defendant in a civil suit neg¬ 
lect to attend at any stage of the trial before decision, is the plaintiff 
non-suited, the defendant cast, the parties forcibly made to appear, 
the decision suspended or pronounced conditionally, or what course 
is adopted ? 

Answer. —If the plaintiff be absent and the defendant present, it is 
the custom to take security from the defendant to appear when called 
upon at some future time, and to let him depart: no decision is come 
to in such cases. If the plaintiff be present, and the defendant absent, 
the latter is not therefore cast; he is searched for, and until he is found, 
no decision can be pronounced. 
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Question XXIX. —What security is provided in criminal cases, that 
offenders, when apprehended, shall be prosecuted to conviction; and 
how are prosecutors and witnesses made forthcoming at the time of 
trial i 

Answer.—Mai zdmini and hazn zdmini are taken from prose¬ 
cutors and witnesses. 

Question XXX. —What are prdyaschitta, chandrdyan, aud 
aptali ? 

Answer.—Prdyaschitta : the ceremonies necessary to be performed 
by an individual for recovering his lost caste. Chandrdyan : expia¬ 
tory ceremonies performed by the whole city or kingdom, in atone¬ 
ment for the commission of some heinous sin or uncleanness, the 
consequences of which have affected a considerable body of the 
citizens. Aptali —escheats: the lapse of property to the prince, for 
want of heirs to the last possessor. 

Question XXXI .— Is the Kumdri Chdk an offience of record and 
registry for all branches of the government, or for judicial affairs only ; 
and has it any judicial authority ? 

Answer. —It is an offence of record and registry for the fisc; and 
has no connexion with the courts of law, nor does it contain their 
records. [Another respondent, in answer to Question I., reckons,it 
among the courts of law — Addlats.] 

Question XXXII. —Describe the forms of procedure in a civil cause, 
step by stop ? 

Answer. — If a person comes into court and states that another per¬ 
son owes him a certain sum of money, which he refuses to pay, the 
bichdri of the court immediately asks him for the particulars of the 
debt, which he accordingly furnishes. The bichdri then commands 
the jdmaddr of the court to send one of his sipdhis to fetch the 
debtor ; the creditor accompanies the sipahi to point out the debtor, 
and pays him two annas per diem, until he has arrrested the latter and 
brought him into court. When he is there produced, the dit’ha and 
biclutris interrogate the parties face to face. The debtor is asked if 
he acknowledges the debt alleged against him,, and will immediately 
discharge it. The debtor may answer by acknowledging the debt, 
and .stating his willingness to pay it as soon as he can collect the 
means, which he hopes to do in a few days. In this case, the bichdri 

E 2 
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will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The creditor may reply 
that he cannot wait, having immediate need of the money; and if so, 
one of the chaprdssis of the court is attached to the debtor, with 
directions to see to the producing of the money in court, by any 
means. The debtor must then produce money or goods, or whatever 
property he has, and - bring it into court. The dit’hd and bicMris 
then, calling to their assistance three or four merchants, proceed to 
appraise the goods produced in satisfaction of the debt, and imme¬ 
diately discharge it; nor can the creditor object to their appraise¬ 
ment of the debtor’s goods and chattels. In matters thus arranged, 
that is, where the defendant admits the cause of action to be valid, 
5 per cent, of the property litigated is takeu from the one party, and 
.10 per cent, from the other, and no more.* If the defendant, when 
produced in court in the manner above described, denies, instead of 
confessing, the debt, then the plaintiff’s proofs are called for; and if 
he has only a simple note of hand unattested, or an attested acknow¬ 
ledgment, the witnesses to which are dead, then the dit’ha and 
bicMris interrogate the plaintiff thus: “This paper is of no use as 
evidence; how do you propose to establish your claim?” The plain¬ 
tiff may answer: “ I lent the money to the father of the defendant; 
the note produced is in his hand-writing, and my claim is a just claim.” 
Hereupon the plaintiff is required to pledge himself formally to pro¬ 
secute his claim in the court in which he is, and in no other. The 
words enjoining the plaintiff thus to gage himself, are “ Bert t’kdpo 
and the mode is by the plaintiffs taking a rupee in his hand, which 
he closes, and strikes the ground, exclaiming, at the same time, “ My 
claim is just, and I gage myself to prove it so.” The defendant is then 
commanded to take up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself 
in a similar manner to attend the court duly to the conclusion of the 
trial, which he does by formally denying the authenticity of the docu¬ 
ment produced against him, as well as the validity of the debt; and upon 
this denial ho likewise strikes the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. 
The rupee of the plaintiff and that of the defendant, which are called 
ben, are now deposited in court The next step is for the court to take 
the fee called karpem, or five rupees, from each party. The amount 
of both be rt and liar jm it is the perquisite of the various officers of the 


* This fine or tax is called datorad-bis-und. 
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court, and does not go to the government. The giving of karpan by 
the parties implies their desire to refer the dispute to the decision of 
the ordeal; and accordingly, as soon as the karpan is paid down, the 
dit’ha acquaints the government that the parties in a certain cause 
wish to undergo the ordeal. The necessary order is thereupon issued 
from the Darbar; but when it has reached the court, the dit’ha and 
bichdri8 first of all exhort the parties to come to an understanding 
and effect a settlement of their dispute by some other means ; if, how¬ 
ever, they will not consent, the trial is directed to proceed. The 
ordeal is called nydya, and the form of it is .as follows : The names of 
the respective parties are described on two pieces of paper, which are 
rolled up into balls, and then have ptija* offered to them. From each 
party a fine or feef of one rupee is taken ; the balls are then affixed 
to staffs of reed, and two annasl more are taken from each party. 
The reeds are then in trusted to two of the havilddrs of the court to 
take to the Queen's Tank; and with the havilddrs, a hichdri of the 
court, a Brahman, and the parties proceed thither, as also two men 
of the Chdmdkhalak (or Chamdra) caste.g On arriving at the tank, 
the bichdri again exhorts the parties to avoid the ordeal by adopting 
some other mode of settling the business, the merits of which are only 

known to themselves. If they continue to insist on the ordeal, the 

* 

two havilddrs, each holding one of the reeds, go. one to the East and 
the other to the West side of the tank, entering the water about knee 
deep. The Brahman, the parties, .and the Chdindkhalaks, fill at this 
moment enter the water a little way ; and the Brahman performs pujd 
to VARUNA in the name of the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the 
meaning of which is, that mankind know not what passes in the minds 
of each other, but that all inward thoughts and past acts .are known 
to the gods Su'rya, Chandra, Varuna, and Ya'ma ; [| and that they 
will do justice between the parties in this cause. When the pnjd is 
over, the Brahman gives the tilak to the two Chdm.dkhalakx, and says 
to them, “Let the champion of truth win, and let the false one’s 
champion lose l” This being said, the Brahman and the parlies come 

* Pujd, worship—adoration.—E d. f Tailed g6la. ■ 

J This fee is called narhouli. § A very low trite. 

|| Sui-BYA, tho Bun; Ciiandka, the tnoon; Vaiojma, the regout of the ocean ; Ya'ma, the 
deity presiding over the infernal regions.-- Ed. 
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out of the water, and the Clidmdkhalaks separate, one going to each 
place where a reed is erected. They then enter the deep water, and 
at a signal given, both immerse themselves in the water at the same 
instant. Whichever of them first rises from the water, the reed 
nearest to him is instantly destroyed, together with the scroll attached 
to it. The other reed is carried back to the court, where the ball of 
paper is opened, and the name read. If the scroll bear the plaintiffs 
name, he wins the cause ; if it be that of the defendant, the latter is 
victorious. The fine called jit’houri is then paid by the winner, and 
that called harouri by the loser;* besides which, five rupees are 
demanded from the winner in return for a turban which he gets, - )' and 
the same sum, under the name of sabhdsudd’ha (or purification of the 
court), from the loser. The above four demands on the parties, viz. 
jit’houri, harouri, pagri, and sabhdsudd’ha, are government taxes ; 
and, exclusive of these, eight annas must be paid to the mahdnias of 
the court, eight annas more to the kotmdl, eight more to the kumhal- 
ndikias, and, lastly, eight more to the khardar or registrar. In this 
manner multitudes of causes are decided by nydya (ordeal), when the 
parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject-matter of dispute, 
and have neither documentary nor verbal evidence to adduce. 

Question XXXIII.-— Describe the forms of procedure in a criminal 
cause, step by step. 

Answer. —If any one comes into court, and states that such an one 
has killed such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the 
informant is instantly interrogated by the court thus:—How? Who? 
When ? Before whom ? The Corpus delicti : Where ? &e. &c. He 
answers by stating all these particulars according to his knowledge of 
the facts; adducing the names of the witnesses, or saying, that though 
he has no other witnesses than himself to the fact of murder, he pledges 
himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a failure in the proof. 
This last engagement, when tendered by the accuser, is immediately 
reduced to writing to bind him more effectually; after which, one or 
more sipahis of the court are sent with the informant to secure the 
murderer, and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, 
which, when produced accordingly, is followed by an interrogation of 


* Ht/e answer to Question LXIII. t Hence this fee or tax is culled pagrl (turliau). 
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the accused. If the accused confesses the murder, there is no necessity 
to call for evidence; but if he deny it, evidence is then gone into; 
and if the witnesses depose positively to their having seen the accused 
commit the murder, the latter is again asked what he has to say ; and 
if he still refuses to confess, he is whipped until he does; the con¬ 
fession, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested by the 
murderer, who is then put in irons and sent to jail. Gases of theft, 
robbery, incest, &c., are also thus dealt with in Nepal, and the 
convicts sent to prison. When the number amounts to twenty or 
thirty, the dit'ha makes out a calendar of their crimes, to which he 
appends their confession, and a specification of the punishment usually 
inflicted iu such cases. This list the dit’ha carries to the Bhdradnr 
Sabhd (council of state), whence it is taken by the -premier to the 
prince, after the dit’ha’s allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified, or some other punishment substituted. The list, so 
altered or confirmed in the council of state, and referred by the 
premier to the prince, is, as a matter of form, sanctioned by the 
latter, after which it is re-delivered to the dit’ha, who makes it over 
to the araz-begi. The latter, taking the prisoners, the mahd-ndikias, 
and some men of the Pdrya caste* with him, proceeds to the banks of 
the Bishen-mati, where the sentence of the law is inflicted by the hamls i 
of the Pdryas, and in the presence of the araz-begi and the mahd- 
ndilcias. Grave offences, involving the penalty of life or limb, are 
thus treated. With respect to mutual reviliugs and quarrels, false 
evidence, false accusation of moral delinquency, and such like minor 
crimes and offences, punishment is apportioned with reference to the 
caste of the offender or offenders. 

Question XXXI FI—Do the parties plead viva voce, or by written 
statements ? 

Answer. —They state their own cases invariably vivd voce. 

Question XXXV. —Do parties tell their own tale, or employ vakils ? 

Answer. —They tell their own tale— vakils are unknown. [Another 
respondent says that instances of a pleader (mukhsdr) being employed 
have occurred; it is usually a near relation, and only when the 
principal was incapable. Professional or permanent pleaders are 
unknown.] 


* TUo vilest of the vile. 
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Question XXXVI. —In penal cases, are witnesses compellable to 
attend to the summons of the accused, ami to depose witli all the 
usual sanctions ? 

Answer. —Yes; the court compels the attendance and deposition, 
in the usual way, of the witnesses for the accused. 

Question XXXVII. —Who defrays the expenses of witnesses in 
criminal cases ? Are such witnesses obliged to feed themselves during 
their attendance on the court, and journey to and fro, or does the 
government support them ? 

Answer. —The witnesses in penal cases support themselves; no 
allowance for food, travelling expenses, &c., is made them by any 
one. 

Question XXXVIII. —In criminal cases, if the prisoner volunteers 
a confession, does his confession supersede the necessity of trial ? 

Ansiver. —It does, entirely. 

Question XXXIX. —If the prisoner be fully convicted by evidence, 
must his confession nevertheless be had ? 

Answer. —It must. 

Question XL. —If he be sullenly silent, how is his confession 
obtained ? 

< Ansiver. —He is scolded, beaten, and frightened. 

Question XLI. —May the prisoner demand to be confronted with 
his accuser, and cross-examine the witnesses against him ? 

Answer —He has both privileges always granted to him. 

Question XLII. —In civil cases, are witnesses allowed their travelling 
expenses and subsistence, or not? and when, and how ? 

Answer. —Witnesses must in all cases boar their own expenses. 

Question XLIII. —Must the expenses of a witness in a civil case 
be tendered to him by the party as soon as he is desired to attend, or 
may they ‘be tendered after the witness has presented himself in 
court? 

Answer. —Witnesses must attend without any allowance being 
tendered, sooner or later. 

Question XLIV. —In civil cases, how arc costs, exclusive of 
expenses for witnesses, distributed and realized? Does each party 
always bear his own, or are all the costs ever laid as a penalty on the 
losing party when he is to blame ? 
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Answer. —All costs whatever are distributed between the parties, 
after the decision, according to fixed rules. 

Question XL V. —If a witness in a civil cause refuse to attend or 
to depone, what is the course adopted with respect to him ? may the 
summoning party recover damages proportioned to the loss sustained 
by the witness’ absence or silence? and may any punishment be in¬ 
flicted on such contumacious witness? 

Answer. —The court will always compel the attendance of a witness 
required, and will compel his deposition too; and if there be reason 
to suppose he is prevaricating or concealing some part of what he 
knows,‘he is imprisoned until he makes a full revelation. 

Question XL VI. —What is the punishment for perjury and subor¬ 
nation of perjury ? 

Answer. —In trifling cases, the perjurer and suborner are fined ; in 
grave matters, they are corporally punished, and even capitally, 
according to the mischief done. 

Question XL VII. —How many sorts of evidence are admissible— 
oral testimony—writings—decisory oaths—oaths of purgation and 
imprecation—ordeals? 

Answer. —In civil cases, the Hari-vansa is put on the head of the 
witness preparing to depose, and he is solemnly reminded' of the sanc¬ 
tity of truth. [Another respondent says: “ Evidence of external wit¬ 
nesses is the first and best sort; but if there are none, then an oath is 
tendered on the Hari-vansa to both parties, and they are required to 
make their statements over again under the sanction of this oath ; by 
these statements, so taken, the court will sometimes decide, or one 
party in such a case may tender the other a decisory oath, and, if lie 
will take it, the tenderer must submit.”] 

Question XLV1II. —Is oral testimony taken on oath or without 
oath ?—what are the forms ? 

Answer. —On oath; the form is given above. [By another res¬ 
pondent: “If the witness be a Sivdmurgi or Brahmanical Hindu, 
he is sworn on the Ilari-vansa ; if &£ add’hist, on the Fancha-rahsha ; 
if a Moslem, on the Koran.”] 

Question XLIX. —In civil causes, if testimony of men and writings 
is forthcoming, may either party call for ordeal, or is it only a pis 
alter ? and if one party demands, is the other bound to assent ? 
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Answer. —Ordeals are only a substitute, the best that cau be had 
when oral and writing testimony are both wanting. 

Question L■ —May the prisoner in a penal cause rebut evidence by 
the ordeal, and are the ordeals allowed to any persons under accusation 
of crime? 

Answer. —If the prisoner be convicted by evidence, but still refuses 
to confess, and asserts his innocence, his demand for the ordeal must 
be allowed. 

Question LI. —Do parties ever depose in their own causes, and 
under the same sanctions as external witnesses ? 

Answer. —In all causes, civil and criminal, the parties may'depose 
like external witnesses, and under the same penalties for falsehood. 

Question LII. —How are writings signed or sealed, and attested 
or proved ? are the attestiug parties summoned, or, if dead, is their 
hand-writing proved, or how ? 

Answer. —In cases of bonds, &c., the witnesses to which are dead, 
and no other satisfactory evidence is forthcoming, ordeal is resorted to. 

Question LIII. —How are unattested or casual writings proved ? 
must the writet be produced, or will evidence of his hand-writing be 
admitted ? 

Answer .—-If the writer be forthcoming, he ' must be produced; if 
hot, evidence of his hand-writing is admitted, and any other sort of 
evidence whatever that can be had ; but if the result of the whole is 
unsatisfactory to the court, it will direct an ordeal. 

Question LI V. —Are tradesmen allowed to adduce their entries in 
their books to prove debts to them ? and must the shopman or enterer 
of the items be produced to prove the entries ? 

Answer. —The value of entries in merchants’ books, and in general 
mercantile affairs, are referred by the court to a Panohdyet of mer¬ 
chants. 

Question L V .—How is the evidence of a man of rank taken ? 

Answer. —He must go into court and depose like any other person. 
[Another authority, however, states, on the contrai-y, that such a 
person is not required to go into court and depone; but an officer 
of the court is deputed to wait on him at his house, and to procure 
his evidence by interrogatories.] 

Question L VI. —How is the evidence of a woman of rank taken ? 
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Anewer. —The court deputes a female to hear the evidence of a 
lady of rank, and to report it to the court. 

Question L VII. —Is oral evidence taken down as uttered, by rapid 
writers, and enrolled on record ? 

Answer. —In general, oral evidence is not taken down or preserved, 
nor is it ever takeu in whole. In trifling matters, no record whatever 
of the evidence is made ; but in grave affairs, the substance of the more 
material depositions is preserved and recorded. 

Question IVIII. —Is written evidence, when adduced, recorded ; 
and, if so, is it in full or in abstract? 

Answer. —Important writings are copied, and the copies are recorded 
after the decision of the case. 

Question LIX. —Is the decree recorded, and a copy of it given to 
the winning party ? 

Answer. —The decree is written, the original is given to the winner 
of the cause, and a copy is deposited in the reeord-otlice of the eomt. 
[Another respondent states, “the decree is not written or recorded."j 

Question LX. — Do the decrees record the cause in full or in 
abstract ? 

Answer. —In full, with respect to whatever they profess to record, 
which, however, (as stated above), is not every stage of the -pro 
coed mg. 

Question LXI. —Are the records of the several courts of justice 
preserved in the Kurnuri OhoJc, and sent there immediately after the 
causes are decided ? 

Answer. —The Kumari Ghok is the general and ultimate place of 
deposit, whither the records of each court of justice are sent aft-ei 
explanation, and account of receipts rendered to the government at 
the close of each year. In the interim, the records stay in the. courts 
where the affairs are decide d. 

Question LXII. —Where the party in a civil cause outers a suit, 
does he pay any fee, or when lie exhibits a document; and, iu short, 
upon what occasions is anything demanded of him ? 

Ansiver. —There is no fee paid on any of the occasions alluded to; 
what is taken is taken when the cause is decided. 

Question LXIII. —What are jft’hovri and harouri? —in what pro¬ 
portion and on what principle are they takeu ? 

I- 2 
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Answer. — Jii’houri is what is paid to the government by the winner 
of a cause, and haroun what is paid by the loser. They are propor¬ 
tioned to the amount litigated. 

Question LXIV. —What is dh.ungd-chimyi ? 

Answer. —A stone (dhungd), the image of Vishnu, is placed before 
the loser when he has lost, and he is commanded to touch it; he 
places one rupee and one pice on the stone, and then salutes it with 
a bow, and retires, leaving the offering. 

Question LXV. — Besides jit’houri, harouri, and dhungd-clmdyi, 
what other expenses fall on the litigant ? 

' Answer. —Half as much as is taken as harouri, is taken as jit’h'ouri; 
both go to the 8 irk dr, and are proportioned in amount to the property 
litigated. Dhuvgd-chndyi is one rupee per cause taken from the 
loser; sabhdsddd’ha is one or two rupees per cause, according to 
circumstances ; dlmngd-chudyi is the perquisite of the hichuri. 

Question LX VI. —Can a civil action or damages be brought for 
assault, battery, defamation, &c. ; or must the party complained against 
be of necessity prosecuted criminally ? 

Answer.—*X civil action may be brought by the injured party in 
any of the four courts of the capital. 

Question LXVII .—If the defendant in any case as above be cast, 
is he ever made to pay the plaintiff’s expenses in prosecuting him ? 

Answer. —In cases of that sort, no expenses fall on the plaintiff, 
for the Sirkdr takes no fines or taxes from him ; witnesses have no 
allowance, and vakils are unknown. 

Question LX VIII. —What is the jail-delivery at the Ddsah.ru ? Are 
not offenders tried and punished at the time of offence ? and, with courts 
always sitting and competent to hear all causes, how comes it that 
multitudes of prisoners are collected for the DQ.sa.hra ? 

Answer. —The jail-delivery is a mere removal of prisoners from the 
city into an adjacent village, in order that the city may be fully 
lustrated, and purified at that season. The usage has no special 
reference to judicial matters; but so many offenders as ought about 
that time to be heard and dismissed, or executed, are so heard and 
dealt with. 

Question LXIX .—Is the jail delivered at the Dusahra by the 
dit’iia's court, or by the council of hhdraddrs ? 
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Answer. —When the Ddsnhra approaches, the di/ha takes to the 
Bhdraddr Sabhd the criminal calendar of those whose offences have 
been tried, and states the crime of each, the evidence, and the punish¬ 
ment he conceives applicable. The blidnuldrs, according to their 
judgment on the dit’ka’s report, set down the punishment to be 
inflicted on each offender, and return the list to the dlt'lia, who makes 
it over to the amz-begl, or sheriff, and he sees execution done 
accordingly through the medium of the mahd-ndihias. 

Question LXX. —What is the prisoner’s daily allowance?—and 
what is the system of prison discipline? 

Answer. —Each prisoner receives daily a seer of parched rice and 
a few condiments. [Another respondent states, that prisoners of the 
common class get one and a half annas per diem ; persons above that 
class receive, according to their condition, from four annas to one 
rupee per diem.] 

Question LXXI. —What is the preventive establishment in cities ? 

Answer. —There is no civil establishment of watchmen, but the 
military patrol the streets throughout the night at intervals. 

Question LXXI1. —To whom are night-brawls, and riots, and 
disturbances, reported ? 

Ansiver.— The night-watch of the city belongs to the soldiery, who 
go their rounds at state'd times. If they apprehend any persons in 
their rounds, they keep them till morning in the guard-room, and then 
deliver them to the mahdnias, by whom they are produced in court, 
when their affairs are summarily heard, and they are released or 
committed to prison, as the case may be. 

Question LXXIII. —What are the village establishments of the 
preventive and detective kind ? 

Answer.—la each village one dwdria, four pradhuns, four ndiJcias, 
and from five to ten mahdnias. 

Question LXXIV. —In the villages of Nepal is there any establish¬ 
ment similar to the village economy of the plains ? Any bard alotaya, 
or bard balotaya ? 

Answer. —No; there is neither pattdl, nor patwari, nor mird’ha, 
nor garait, nor blacksmith, nor carpenter, nor chamdr, nor washer¬ 
man, nor barber, nor potter, nor Icandu, in any village of Nepal. 
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Question LXXV. —Is the managing zemindar of each village, or 
am the principal landholders collectively, bound to government, in 
cases of theft, to produce the thief, or restore the stolen property ? 

Aitswcr. —No; there is no such usage. 

Question LXX VI. —Is the village mnlguzwr usually a farmer of 
the revenues, or only a collector? the principal resident, ryot or a 
stranger? and how do these fiscal arrangements affect those for 
police purposes ? 

Answer. —The dwdria and prad.hdns above mentioned collect the 
revenues, and the same persons superintend the police, keep the 
peace, and punish with small fines and whipping trilling breaches of 
it. The dwdria is chiefly an official person, and the representative of 
government or its assignee: the pradhdns are the most substantial 
land-owners of the village, and chiefly represent the community. 
They act together for purposes of detection and apprehension—the 
four pradhdns under the dwdria.* 

Quasi ton, LXX VII. —How much of the law depends on custom, 
and how much on the Shddras 1 

A nswer. —Many of the decisions of the court are founded on 
customary laws only; many also on written and sacred cannons. [15y 
another respondent: “ There is no code of laws, no written body of 
public enactments. If a question turn upon a caste of a Brahman 
or a lidj'put, then reference is made to the guru (raj guru), who 
consults the Bhdstra, and enjoins the ceremonies needful for the 
recovery of the caste or the punishment of him who has lost it. If 
a question before the courts affect a Farbattia, or Newdr, or Bhdtia, 
it is referred to the customs established in the time of Ja'ya T'hiti 


* Note, from Mr. lludysorix Jit marl's on the (/rent Military Hoad which traverse* 
the Valloj of A'cpdL —“This State, instead of collecting its revenues, and paying 
its establishments out of them, prefers the method of assigning its revenual claims 
directly to its functionaries, and leaving them to collect the amount ; while, as 
judicial follows revenual administration in Nspal, the government feels little con¬ 
cern about territorial divisions : in the whole country Westward, from Kuthmmidh, 
as far as tiro Narayani Kiver, and Eastward as far as the I)ml K6si River, there is 
no specific arrovdimmeut, district, or Allah. These large tracts of country arc as¬ 
signed principally to the Oomph, or army stationed in the capital; and their 
judicial administration is for the most part in the hands of deputies of the officers, 
tiparvised by certain migratory royal judges, called mountuin-Jse/ium.” 
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Ma'l Ra'ja', for each .separate tribe; dbAnc/ii-chudyi 1 icing performed 
as directed by those customs. Since the Gdrkhdli conquests of Nepal 
Proper, the ordeal by immersion in the Queen’s Tank has become the 
prevalent mode of setling knotty points."*] 

Question LXXVIIl. —In general, .what sort of causes are governed 
by the Shdstras, and what by customary laws ? 

Answer. —Infringements of the law of caste in any and every way 
fall under the Shdstra; other matters are almost entirely governed by 
customary law (des-dchdr). 

Question LXXIX. —Do the Newdrs and Parboil Las follow the same 
or different law Shustras ? 

Ansioer, —The customs of the B add'ha portion of the Ne.wdrs are 
peculiar to themselves. 

Question LXXX. —With respect to inheritance, adoption, arid 
wills, do you follow the Mildkshard, the Ddyahndtja, or any other 
Sinistra of the plains; or have you only a customary law in such 
matters ? 

Answer. —We constantly refer to those books in the decision of 
such cases 

Question LXXXL —How do sons divide among the Khas tribe? 
Sons by wives and those by concubines; also unmarried daughters? 
What is the widow’s share, if there be sons and daughters? What 
if there be none ? 

Answer. —Among the Khas, sons by concubines get a third of what 
constitutes the share of a son by a wife. [Another respondent says 
in addition: “If a Khas has a son born in wedlock, that son is Iris 
heir; if he has no sucli son, his brother and his brother’s male de¬ 
scendants are his heirs: his married daughters and their progeny 
never. If he has a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage 
portion, and no more.”] 

Question LXXXII. —Can the Khas adopt an heir not of their 
kindred, if they have near male relations ? 

Answer. —No ; they must choose for adoption the child of some 
one of their nearest relatives. 


* Dr. Buchanan Hamilton observes, that ordeals were seldom used until the 
Gort-ka family seized the government, since which time they have become very 
frequent— Account of Nt'jxil, l>. 103. 
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Question LXXXIII .—Are wills in force among the Khas ? and 
how much of ancestral and of acquired property can a Khas alienate 
by will from his sons or daughters ? 

Answer. —If a Khas has a son, he cannot alienate a rupee from him 
by will, save only, and in moderation, to pious uses. 

Question LXXXIV. —Do the Magars and Gurungs, and other 
l'arbattim, differ from the Khas in respect to inheritance, adoption, 
and wills? 

Answer. —In general, they agree closely. 

Question LXXX V .—How is it with respect to the Ndwdrs, Siva- 
mdrgi, and Budd’ha-nidrgi ? 

Ansioer.-A The former section agree mostly with the Parbattias on 
all three heads; the latter section have some rules of their own. 

Question LXXXVI. —How is it with regard to the Murmi tribe, 
and the Kir anti ? 

Answer. —Answered above: in regard to inheritance, all tribes 
agree. 

Question LXXXVIT. —Are the customs of the several tribes above 
mentioned, in respect to inheritance, &c., reduced to writing, collected, 
and methodised ? If not, can they be ascertained with sufficient 
.ease in cases of dispute before the courts ? 

A newer .—The customary law on those heads are reduced to writing, 
and the book containing it is studied by the bichuris, and others 
whom it may concern. [Another respondent, on the other hand, 
says, with reference to the customary laws: “ They are not reduced to 
writing; nor are the dit’has or bichuris regularly educated to the 
law. A dit’ha or bichdri has nothing to do with the courts till he 
receives from the government the turban of investiture; but that is 
never conferred, save on persons conversant with the customs of the 
country, and the usage of its various tribes ; and this general con- 
versancy with such matters, aided by the opinions of elders in any 
particular cases of difficulty, is his sole stay on the judgment-seat, 
unless it is that the ci-devant dit’ha or bichdri, when removed by 
rotation or otherwise, cannot retire until he has imparted to his suc¬ 
cessor a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general routine 
of procedures.” A third reply is as follows: “ When cases of dispute 
on these topics are brought into the court, the judge calls for the 



sentiments of a few of the most respectable elders of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custom of the 
tribe.”] 

Question LXXXVIII. —Are the bichdris regularly educated to the 
law ? 

Answer. —Those who understand dharmd and ddharmd. who are 
well educated and practised in law affairs, are alone made bichuris. 
[By another authority: “ Those who are well educated, of high 

character, and practically acquainted with the law, are alone made 
bichdris. It is not indispensable that they should have read the law 
Shdstra, though, if they have, so much the better.”] 

Question LXXXIX. —The dit’ha is not often a professed lawyer; 
yet, is he not president of the supreme court ? How is this ? 

Answer. —Whether the dit’ha has read the Nydya Shdstra or not, 
he must understand nydya (justice-law), and be a man of high 
respectabili ty. 

Question XU. —Are there separate bichdris for the investigation of 
the civil causes of Ndwdrs and of Parbatl'ias ? 

Answer. —There are not. 

Question XCI. —In the dit’has court, if the dit’ha be the judge, 
the investigator, and decider, what is the function of the bichdris ? ' 

Answer. —The investigation is the joint work of the dit’has and’ 
the bichdris. [Another respondent says: “They both act together: 
the decree proceeds from the dit’ha.”] 

Question XU 11. —In courts where no dit’ha presides, do the bichdris 
act in his stead ? 

Answer. —See the answer to Question XXV. 

Question XUII1. —Among Newdrs and Parbattias, may not the 
creditor seize and detain the debtor in his own house, and heat and 
misuse him also ? and to what extent i 

Answer. —The creditor may attach duns to the debtor, to follow and 
dun him wherever he goes. The creditor may also stop the debtor 
wherever he finds him ; take him home, confine, beat, and abuse hi in ; so 
that he does him no serious- injury in health or limbs. [Another answer 
states, that the creditor may seize upon the debtor; confine him in his 
own house, place him utider the spout that discharges the filthy wash 
of the house, and such like ; but he has no further power over him.] 
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Question XGI V. —Ts sitting dluirnd in use in Nepal ? 

Answer. —It is. 

Question XGV .—Give a contrasted catalogue of the principal 
crimes aud their punishments ? 

Answer. —Destruction of human life, with or without malice, and, 
in whatever way, must he atoned for by loss of life. Killing a cow 
is another capital crime. Incest is a third. Deflowering a female of 
the sacred tribe subjects a man of a lower caste to capital punish¬ 
ment, and the confiscation of all his property. Robbery is a capital 
crime. Burglary is punished by cutting off the burglar’s hands. 
[The subjoined scale is furnished by another respondent: 

Killing in an affray. —The principal is hanged, the accessories 
before the fact severely fined. 

Killing by some accident. — Long imprisonment and fining, besides 
undergoing prdyaschitla* 

Theft and 'petty burglary. —For the first offence, one baud is cut 
off; for the second, the other ; the third is capital. 

Petty thefts. —Whipping, fining, and imprisonment for short 
periods. 

Treason, and petty treason. —Death and confiscation: women and 
Brahmans are never done to death, but degraded in every possible 
*way, aud then expelled the country.] 

Question XGV1. —If a Newdr wife commit adultery, does she for¬ 
feit her srid’ltdwf to her husband, or not? aud how is it if she seek 
a divorce from him from mere caprice? If, on the other hand, he 
divorces her from a similar motive, what follows as to the arid’han't 

Answer. —If a Newur husband divorce himself from bis wife, she 
carries away her sr'ul’hdn with Iter : if a Kewdir wife divorce herself, 
she may then also carry off with her her own property or portion. 
Adultery the Neuidrs heed not 

Question XG VII. —Among the Parbattia tribes, when the injured 
husband discovers or suspects the fact, must ho inform the courts or 
the Sirkdr before or afterwards? and must he prove the adultery in 
court subsequently ? What, if he then fails in the proof? 

Answer. —When a Parbattia has satisfied himself of the adultery, 
and the identity of the male adulterer, he may kill him before giving 

* Vide uuawuv tu yiu.Btic.il XXX. + tiritlhdn, dowry. 
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ariy information to the court or to the Sirkdr; he must af ... r _ 

the adultery, and if he fails in the proof, he will be hanged. 

Question XGVIII. —Are such cases investigated in the courts of 
law, or in the'Bhdraddr Subhd 1 

Answer. —The investigation is conducted in the dit’ho's court; but 
when completed, the dit’ka refers it to the Blidraddr tiubhd for 
instructions, or a final decree. 


G 2 



PART II. 


ON THE 

LAW AND LEGAL PRACTICE OF NEPAL, 


AS REGARDS 

FAMILIAR INTERCOURSE BETWEEN A 

&inbu anb an ©utcast. 

BY 

BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., M. R. A S. 
Resident at Kdthmdndltu. 


Read 7th December 1833. 

The Penal Law of Ndpdl, a Hindu states, is necessarily founded on the 
phaxtras ; nor is there any thing material in its marvellous crimes, and 
more marvellous proofs, for which abundance of justificatory texts may 
not be produced out of the Code of Menu and others equally well known 
on t.he plains. 

. The only exceptions to the truth of the above general remarks are, first, 
that, by the Law of Ndpal, the Parbattia husband retains the natural 
privilege of avenging, with his own hand, the violation of his marriage 
bed ; and, secbndly, that this law expressly confounds Muhammedans 
with the outcasts of its own community. But it may be remarked, in 
regard to the first point, that the husband's privilege is rather a licensed 
violation of the law than a part of the law ; and that all nations have 
tolerated, and do still, some such privilege. 

Nor can it be denied, in reference to the second point, that if the 
followers of Islam are not expressly ranged with ordinary outcasts by 
the Hiudti Law Shastras, it is merely because the antiquity of the books 
transcends the appearance of the Moslems in India ; since, by the whole 
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spirit and tenor of those hooks, “ all who are not Greeks are Barbarians" 
—all strangers to Hinduism, MlJch’clthas. 

If, then, there be any material difference between the Hiudiiism of 
Ndpal, considered as a public institution, and that of the Hind A states of 
the plains, the cause of it must be sought, not in any difference of the 
law, the sanctity and immutability of which are alike acknowledged here 
and there ; but in the different spirit and integrity with which the sacr.ul 
guides, common to both, are followed in the mountains and in the plains. 

The Hindu princes of the plains, subject for ages to the dominion or 
dictation of Muhaminedan and European powers, have, by a neces¬ 
sity more or less palpable and direct, ceased to take public judicial 
cognizance of acts, which they must continue to regard as crimes of the 
deepest dye, but the sacredly prescribed penalties of which they dare not 
judicially enforce; and thus have been long since dismissed to domestic 
tribunals and the forums of conscience, all the most essential hut revolt- 
ting dogmata of Hindu jurisprudence. 

We must not, however, forget the blander influence of persuasion and 
mutual concession, operating through a long tract of time. The Moslems, 
though the couquerers, gradually laid aside their most offensive maxims : 
the Hindu princes, their allies and dependants, could not do otherwise 
than imitate this example : and hence, if there is much diversity between, 
the Hindu laws and Hindu judgments, now and for ages past given in 
the public tribunals of the Hindfi princes of the plains, there is no less 
between the law of the Koran and its first commentators, and the judg¬ 
ments of Akbak and his successors. 

But neither persuasion nor example, nor coercion, has had room to 
operate such a change in these mountains ; the dominant classes of the 
inhabitants of which, originally refugees from Muhaminedan bigotry, 
have in their seclusion nursed their hereditary hatred of Islamism, whilst 
they bade defiance to its power; and they have latterly come very 
naturally to regard themselves as the sole remaining depositories of 
undefiled, national Hinduism. Hence their enthusiasm, which burns all 
the fiercer for a secret consciousness that their particular and, as it were, 
personal pretensions, as Hindus, are and must be but lowly rated at 
Benares. 

The proud Khas, the soi-disant Kshatriyas of Nepal, and the Par- 
battia Brahmans, with all their pharasaical assertions of ceremonial 
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purity, take water from tlie hands of the Kaehar BluStias—men who, 
though they dare not kill the cow. under their present Hindu rulers, 
greedily devour the carrion carcase left'by disease—men, whose whole 
lives are as much opposed to practical, as their whole tenets are to 
speculative, Ilindusim. 

In very truth, the genius of Polytheism, everywhere accommodating, 
is peculiarly so to its professors and their like in Nepal. Here, religious 
opinions are utterly disregarded ; and even practice is suffered among 
the privileged to deviate in a thousand ways from the prescribed stand¬ 
ard. The N&wars, or aborigines of the valley of Nepal, are, for the 
most part, Budd’hists ; but they are deemed very good Hindus neverthe¬ 
less, pretty much in the same way as Rama Mohun Raya passes for a 
good Hindu at Calcutta. A variety of practices, too, which would not be 
tolerated even in a Hindu below, are here notoriously and avowedly 
followed. They are omissions, not commissions, for the most part. But 
there are daily acts of the positive kind done in the hills which could not 
be done openly in the plains.* 

Still these are matters which the Darbar would not brook the discus¬ 
sion of with us; and I am afraid that their known deviations, in 
many respects, would only make them more punctilious and obstinate 
in regard to those few whicli it is so much our interest and duty to get 
compromised, if we can, witli reference to our followers. Unfortunately, 
these few topics are the salient points of Hinduism ; are precisely those 
points which it is the pride and glory of this state to maintain from the 
throne and judgment-seat, as the chief features of the public law ; 
because, nowhere else throughout India can they be maintained in the 
same public and authentic manner, or any otherwise than by the 
domestic tribunals of the people. The distinction between Hindtis on 
the one hand, and, on the other, outcasts of their own race, as well as 
all strangers indiscriminately, it is the special duty of the judges of the 
land to ponder upon day and night, to pursue it through all its practical 

* The gallant soldiers of these hills cannot endure the tedious ceremonial of 
Hinduism. When preparing to cook, they satisfy the law by washing their 
hands and face, instead of their whole bodies ; by taking off their turbans 
instead of their whole dress. Nor are they at all afraid of being degraded to 
Mlw if they should carry ten days’ provisions, in time of war, on their backs. 
Et sic de cater is. 
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consequences, as infinitely diversified by the ceremonial observances 
created to guard and perpetuate it ; and to visit, with the utmost ven¬ 
geance of the Penal Code, every act by which this cardinal distinction is 
knowingly and essentially violated. 

Of all these acts, the most severely regarded is intercourse between the 
sexes of such parties ; because of its leading directly to the confusion of 
all castes, of the greatness of the temptation, and of the strong induce¬ 
ment to concealment; and the concealment is deemed almost as bad as 
the crime itself; for the Hindi agent or subject will, of course, proceed, till 
detected, to communicate as usual with his or her relations, who again 
will communicate with theirs, until the foul contamination has reached 
the ends of the city and kingdom, and imposed upon all (besides the sin) 
the necessity of submitting themselves to. a variety of tedious and expen¬ 
sive purificatory processes, pending the fulfilment of which all their 
pursuits of business or pleasure are necessarily suspended, and themselves 
rendered, for the time, outcasts. This, to be sure, is a great and real 
evil, deserving of severe repressive measures. But is not tlie evil self- 
created? True: but so wc may not argue at Kathmandu. The law of 
caste is the corner-stone of Hinduism. Hence the innumerable ceremo¬ 
nial observances, penetrating into every act of life, which have, been 
erected to perpetuate this law ; and hence the dreadful inflictions with 
which the breach of it is visited. Of all breaches of it, intercourse 
between a Hindu and an outcast of different sexes is the must enormous ; 
but it is not, by many, the only one deemed worthy of punishment by 
mutilation or death. The Codes of Menu and other Hindu sages are 
full of these strange enormities ; but it is in Nepal alone (for reasons 
already stated) that the sword of public justice is now wielded to realize 
them. It is in Nepal alone, of all Hindu states, that two-thirds of the 
time of the judges is employed in the discussion of cases better fitted for 
the confessional, or the tribunal of public opinion, or some domestic 
court, such as the Paiichdyet of brethren or fellow-craftsmen, than for 
a King’s Court of Justice. Not such, however, is the opinion of the 
Ndp/tlese, who, while they are forcing confessions from young men and 
young women, by diut of s'colding and whipping, in order to visit them 
afterwards with ridiculous penances or savage punishments, instead of 
discharging such functions with a sigh or a smile, glorify themselves 
in that they are thus maintaining the holy will of Bba'hma, enforcing from 
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the judgment-seat those sacred institutes, which elsewhere the magistrate 
(shame upon him !) neglects through fear, or despises as ail infidel. 

When the banner of Hinduism dropped from the hands of the Mah- 
rattas in 1817, they solemnly conjured the Ndpalese to take it up, and 
wave it proudly, till it could be again unfurled in the plains by the 
expulsion of the vile Feringis, and the subjection of the insolent followers 
of Isl&rn. But surely the British Government, so justly famous for its 
liberality, cannot be fairly subjected to insinuations such as this ? So it 
may seem ; but let any one turn over the pages of Menu, observe the 
conspicuous station assigned to the public magistrate as a censor morum 
under the immensely extensive and complicate system of morals there 
laid down, and remember, that whilst it is the Hindu magistrate's first 
duty to enforce them, to the British magistrate they are and have been 
a dead letter: let him look to the variety of dreadful inflictions assigned 
to violations of the law of caste, and remember, that whilst their literal 
fulfilment is the Hindu magistrate’s most sacred obligation, British 
magistrates shrink with horror and disgust at the very thought of- them ; 
and he will be better prepared to appreciate and make allowance for the 
sentiments of Hindu sovereigns and Hindu magistrates. The Hindu 
sovereigns dare not, and we will not, obey the sacred mandate. But 
in Ndpfil, it is the pride and glory of the magistrate to obey it, literally, 
blindly, unbiassed by foreign example, unawed by foreign power. 

An eminent old bichdri or judge of the chief court of Kathmandu, 
to whom I am indebted for an excellent sketch of the judicial system of 
Ndpal, after answering all my questions on the subject, concluded with 
some voluntary observations of his own, from which I extract the 
following passage:— 

“ Below, let man and woman commit what sin they will, there is no 
punishment provided, no expiatory right enjoined.* Hence Hiiiddism 
is destroyed; the customs are Muhammedan; the distinctions of caste 
are obliterated. Here, on the contrary, all those distinctions are reli¬ 
giously preserved by the public courts of justice, which punish according 
to caste, and never destroy the life of a Brahman. If a female of the 


* It is the exclusive duty of one of the highest functionaries of this Qovernment 
(the Dharmdd’hikdri) to prescribe the fitting penance and purificatory rites for each viola¬ 
tion of the ceremonial law of purity. 
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sacred order go astray, and her paramour be not, a Brahman, he is 
capitally punished ; but if lie be a Brahman , he is degraded from his 
rank, and banished. If a female of the soldier tribes be seduced, the 
husband, with his own hand, kills the seducer, and cuts off the nose of the 
female, and expels her from his house. Then the BrahmanA or soldier 
husband must perform the purificatory rites enjoined, after which he is 
restored to his caste. Bdtnu, the Shdstras are thing* to talk of: here, 
they are acted up to,” 

I have, by the above remarks, endeavoured to convey an idea of the 
sort of feeling relative to them which prevails in Nep-d. It will serve, 

I hope, as a sort of apology for the Nepnlese ; but will, I fear, also 
serve to demonstrate the small probability there exists of our inducing 
the Darbar to waive in .our favour so cherished a point of religion, and, 

I may add, of policy ; for they are well aware of the effect of this rigour, 
intending to facilitate the restricted intercourse between the Ndpalese 
and our followers, a restriction which they seek to maintain with Chinese 
pertinacity. Besides, the Shmtras are holy things, and frail as holy : 
and no Hindd of tolerable shrewdness will submit a single text of them, 
if he can avoid it, to the calm, free glance of European intellect. 

Having already given the most abundant materials* for judging of the 
general tenor of the judicial proceedings and of the laws of Ndp&l, k 
will not be necessary (or possible), in this paper, to do more than 
briefly apply them, as regards that intercourse between a Hindu, and a 
non-Hindu, at present under discussion. 

The customary law or license which permits the injured husband in 
Ndpal to be his own avenger, is confined to the Parhattias, the prin¬ 
cipal divisions of whom are the Brahmans, the Khas, the Magars, and 
the Gu rungs. The Nhoars, Mur mis, Kachars, Bhdtias, Kirdntis.f and 
other inhabitants of Ndptll, possess no such privilege. They must seek 
redress from the courts of justice, which guiding themselves by tho cus¬ 
tom of these tribes prior to the conquest, award to the injured husband 
a small pecuniary compensation, which the injurer is compelled to pay. 

Nothing further, therefore, need at present be said of them. In regard 
to the Parhattias, every injured husband has the option, if he please, of 

* In allusion to other p.ipers by Mr. Hodgson.—Ea 

f I hope ere long to be able to furnish some curious and interesting particulars of the 
history, character, and manners of these peculiar races. 
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appealing to the courts, instead of using his own sword ; but any one 
save a learned Brahman or a helpless boy, who should do so, would be 
covered with eternal disgrace. A Brahman who follows his holy call¬ 
ing cannot, consistently with usage, play the avenger ; but a Brahman 
carrying arms must act like his brethren in arms. A boy, whose wife 
has been seduced, may employ the arm of his grown-up brother or 
cousin to avenge him. But if he have none such, he, as well as the 
learned Brahman, may appeal to the prince, who, through his courts of 
justice, comes forward to avenge the wrong (such is the sentiment 
here), and to wipe out the stain with blood ; death, whether by law or 
extra-judicially, being the doom of all adulterers with the wives of Par- 
hattias. Brahmans, indeed, by a law superior to all laws, may not be 
done to death by sentence of a court of justice. But no one will care 
to question the Parbattia, who, with his own hand, destroys an adulterer, 
Brahman though that adulterer be. If the law be required to judge a 
Brahman for this crime, the sentence is, to be degraded ftom his caste, 
and banished for ever, with every mark of infamy. If a Parbattia mar¬ 
ry into a tribe such as the N4w<ir, which claims no privilege of licensed 
revenge, he may not, in regard to such wife, exercise the privilege. 

But must not a Parbattia , before he proceed to avenge himself, 
prove the fact and the identity of the offender, in a court of justice \ 
No ! To appeal to a court would afford a warning to the delinquents 
to escajre, and so foil him. He may pursue his revenge without a thought 
of the magistrate ; he may watch his opportunity for years, till he can 
safely execute his design ; and when he has, at last, found it, he may 
use it to the adulterer’s destruction. But he may not spare the adul¬ 
teress : he must cut off her nose, and drive her with ignominy from his 
house ; her caste and station for ever gone. If the wife have notoriously 
sinned with many, the husband may not destroy any but the first seducer, 
and though the husband need prove nothing beforehaud, he must 'be 
prepared with legal proof afterwards, in case the wife should deny the 
fact, and summon him before the courts (no other person can), for 
murder and mutilation. 

And what is deemed legal proof in this case ? The wife’s confession 
made in the presence of two witnesses. But who is to warrant us that 
the confession is free ? This, it must be confessed, is an awkward ques- 
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ticm; since, by the law of Ndp.il, the husband’s power over his wife is 
extrema He may beat-her; lock her up; starve her ad libitum, so 
long as he endanger not her life or limbs ; and that he will do all this 
and mor6j when his whole soul is beut upon procuring the necessary 
acknowledgment of her frailty, is too probable. But still, her honour, 
her station, and her beauty, are dear to a woman ; and every Parbattia 
wife knows, that the terrible avowal once made, she becomes in an 
instant a noseless and infamous outcast. There is little real danger, 
therefore, that a true woman should be false to herself, by confessing, 
where there was no sin, for fear of her husband ; and no daDger at all, 
I apprehend, that, as has been imagined, she could be won to become 
the tool of some petty malice of her husband, or of the covert political 
spleen of the Darbar. There are, indeed, some married Brahmans among 
the soldiery of Nepal; and ffte wife of a Brahman may not be mutilated. 
But in proportion as the station of a Brahmani higher than that of all 
others, so must its prerogatives be dearer to her ; and all these she must 
lose, if she confess. She must be driven from her home by her husband, 
and degraded and banished the kingdom by the State. But there is 
certainly a contingent hazard to our followers, arising out of the cir¬ 
cumstance of the adulteress, if she have sinned with many, being required 
to name her first lover; for since she must, in every court, suffer the full 
penalties of her crime, it may well be supposed, that, under various’ 
circumstances, she might -be led to name, as her first paramour, one of 
our sipdhis, instead of a country fellow. This, however, seems to me 
a vague and barely possible contingency. 

PROCEDURE, 

The proofs and procedure before the Nepal tribunals will fall more 
naturally under consideration, when we proceed to the next case. 
Suffice it here to say, that if, when the husband would cut off his wife's 
nose, or afterwards, the wife should hurry to a court of justice, and deny 
her guilt, the husband must be brought up to answer. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the husband’s answer consists in simply producing 
the two witnesses to his wife’s confession of guilt. She, of course, 
affirms that the confession was extorted by unwarrantable cruelty 
towards her; and if she can support such a plea, (it is hard to do 
so, for the husband’s legal power covers a multitude of sins), in a manner 

H 2 
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satisfactory to the court, and if the husband have no counter-evidence to 
this plea, nor any circumstantial or general evidence of the guilt which 
he affirms, he may be condemned to death. But, in the vast majority 

of cases, his two witnesses to the confession, with such circumstantial 

, • 

evidence as the case, if a true bill, can hardly want, will suffice for his 
justification. 

INTERCOURSE BETWEEN A HINDU' AND A NON-HINDU'—THE LAW. 

He who may give water to a pure Hindri to drink, is within the pale 
of Hinduism : he whose water may not be drunk by a pure Hindu, ig an 
outcast, an unutterably vile creature, whose intimate contact with one 
within the pale is foul contamination, communicable to the pure by the 
slightest and most necessary intercourse held with them, and, through 
them, to all others. If trivial and involuntary, it may be expiated, by 
the individual, if ho alone be affected; or by all with whom he and they 
communicated before the discovery of the taint, if any such persons there 
be. The expiation is, by a world of purificatory rites, as tedious as 
expensive ; and the tainted must segregate themselves from society till 
these rites are completed. But there are many sorts of contact between 
a Hindu and a non-Hindd, or outcast, the sin of which is inexpiable, 
and the penalty, death. Such is intercourse between the sexes. But, by 
a primary law, the lives and members of Brahmans, and the lives of 
women, are sacred. Subject to the modification of this primary law, the 
utmost vengeance of the Code is reserved for this enormous sin. Men so 
offending are done to death. Women have their noses amputated, 
are rendered outcasts, if they have castes to lose, and are banished the 
kingdom. 

A male outcast, who has intercourse, under any circumstances, with a 
pure Hindfi female, and whether the female be the seducer or the seduced, 
be maid, wife, or widow, chaste, or a wanton, is adjudged to die; and the 
female is rendered noseless and an outcast; unless of the sacred order, 
when her nose is spared. If an outcast female pass herself off for one 
of a pure caste, and have commerce with a Iiindd, she shall have her 
nose cut off; and he, if he confess his sin so soon as he discovers it, shall 
be restored to caste by penance and purification; but if he have con¬ 
nexion knowingly with such a female, he shall be emasculated, and 
made an outcast. If a Sudra, or one of lower degree, but still 
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within the pale, have commerce with a Brakmani, he shall suffer death, 
unless the Brakmani be a prostitute, and then he shall go free. 

■ If any such Hindu have commerce with a Khasni, she having been a 
chaste widow up to that time,* he shall die. Tf she were a maid, and 
willing, he shall be heavily fined : if a wanton, he shall go free. 

Hindus, however low, whose water will pass from hand to hand, are 
in no danger of life or limb from such commerce with any others than 
Brahman and Khan females. The latter are the KOeuLriyas of Ndpa! 
and wear the thread. 

The following are the outcasts of Nepal:— , 

NEWAltS. 1’ARHATTl AS. 


Kullu. Kami. 

Borya. Damdi. 

Katssai. Sirki. 

Kfmilliah. Blear. 

Kh/undkhalah, or Phungin. Kiugri , or Odin. 

DHng, or Duni. Dhobi. 

Sang at. M u.vihndns. 

The above enumeration of outcast New dm may serve to introduce 
the remark, that the distinctions of caste, and their penal consequences, 
do not owe their existence in Nepal to the G6vklid dynasty. It is truo 
that before that event the majority of the Nepalese proper were Budd hists, 
having a law of their own ; but so they are still. And when we advert 
to the facts, that the Budd’hism of the most distinguished tribe of them 
(the Ndwdrs) admitted the dogma of caste ; that the sovereigns of Kath¬ 
mandu and Pdtan, though belonging to this tribe, were, for three or four 
ages before the conquest, with many of their subjects, Brahmanical 
Hindus ; that the N dinars and others, since the conquest, have all, as far 
as they were allowed, by availing themselves of the privileges of Hinduism, 
confessed its obligations to be binding on them gand that lastly, all 
tribes have now for seventy years acknowledged 'the paramountship, 
quoad hoc, of the Hindu law of the conquerors when I say, we 
recollect all these tilings, it will appear clear, I think, that we are not 


* Chaste widows are supposed to be dead to the world, and devoted to religious 
exercises. Most of them burn with their husbands’ corpses. 
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at liberty to question the equitableness of the application of this law to our 
followers in Nepal, inasmuch as it is the unquestioned law of the land,* 

THE PROCEDURE. 

The round of operations by which a judgment is reached in a Nepalese 
court of justice is precisely such as a man of sense, at the head of his 
family, would apply to the investigation of a domestic offence ; and the 
contracted range of all rights and wrongs in Nepal renders this sort of 
procedure as feasible as it is expeditious and effectual. The pleasing 
spectacle is, however, defaced by the occasional ligour arising out of the 
maxim, that coufession is indispensable ; and by the intervention, n the 
absence of ordinary proof, of ordeals and decisory oaths. 

An open court, viva voce examination in the presence of the judge, 
confrontation of the accuser, aid of counsel to the prisoner, and liberty 
to summon and have examined, under all usual sanctions, the witnesses 
for the defence—these are the ordinary attributes of penal justice in 
Ndpal; and these would amply suffice for the prisoner’s just protection, 
but for the vehemence with which confessions are sought, even when 
they are utterly superfluous, but for the fatal efficacy of those confessions 
and but for the intervention of ordeals. Ordeals, however, are more fre¬ 
quently asked for than commanded ; and perhaps it is true that volenti 
non fit injuria : at all events, with reference to enforced confessions, it 
‘ must not be supposed that the infamous ingenuity of Europe has any 
parallel in Nepal, or that terrible engines are ever employed in secret to 
extort confessions. No ! the only torture known to these tribunals is that 
of stern interrogation and brow-beating, and, more rarely, the application 
of the kdrd :j- but all this is done in the face of day, under the judge’s 
eye, and in an open tribunal ; and though it may sometimes compromise, 
innocence, its by far more common effect is to reach guilt. Besides, 
with respect to ourselves, the mere presence of the Residency Munslu, 
pending the trial of one of our followers, would prevent its use, or at 
least abuse, in regard to him. Or, ere submitting our followers to the 
Ndpalese tribunals, we might bargain successfully with the Darbar for 
the waiving of this coercion, as well as for the non-intervention of the 

* The objection that may bo raised to this law, in referonce to our followers, on the 
ground of its inconsistency with the goncral principles of justice and humanity, is altogether 
another question, with which I presume not to meddle. 

t A kind of whip. 
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proof ordeal, unless wiih the consent of the party. And if those two 
points were conceded to us, I should, I confess, have no more hesitation 
in committing one of our followers to a Nepalese tribunal at Kathmandu, 
than I should in making him over to our own courts. I have mentioned, 
that the prisoner is allowed the assistance of counsel; but the expression 
must be understood to refer to the aid of friends and relatives, for there 
are no professional pleaders in Nepal. 

There are no common spies and informers attached to the courts of 
justice, nor any public prosecutors in the name of the State. The casual 
iyf<Sl»ficr is made prosecutor, and he acts under a tearful responsibility ; 
for if he fails to prove the guilt he charges, if he have no eye-witnesses 
to the principal fact besides himself, and the accused resolutely persevere 
in denial, a man of respectability must clear his character by demanding 
the ordeal, in which, if he be cast, the judgtnent upon him may be to 
suffer all, or the greater part of that evil which the law assigns to the 
offence he charged. At all events, deep disgrace, and fines more or less 
heavy, are his certain portion ; and if it seem that he was actuated by 
malice, he shall surely suffer the doom he would have inflicted on the 
accused, be it greater or he it less. Informers and prosecutors, who 
have evidently no personal interest in the matter—those who are the 
retainers of the Darbar, or of the Minister—are expected and required, 
under a Hindu government, to bring under judicial cognizance such 
breaches of the law of caste, and of the ritual purity of Hinduism, as 
they may chance to discover, are, of course, more considered than other 
informers ; but they are liable, like ordinary informers, to the predica¬ 
ment of seeing their credit in society ruined, unless they dare the perilous 
event of purification by ordeal, with its contingency of ignominy and 
f yes. Ordeals, however, whether for proof of innocence or for the 
clearing of the accuser, are rare, extraordinary, and seldom or never 
admitted where there is sufficient testimony of witnesses to be had. But 
whatever quantity of testimony he adduced, the confession of the accused 
must still be had. That confession is singly sufficient: without it, no 
quantity and quality of evidence will justify a condemnation ; a strange 
prejudice, producing all that harshness towards the accused, which 
(omitting the folly of ordeals, and that the people seem to love more 
than their rulers) is the only grave defect in the criminal judicatures 
of the country. 
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In Ndpdl, when the arraignment of the prisoner is completed, he is 
asked for his answer ; and if he confess, his confession is recorded, he is 
requested to sign it,, and judgment is at once passed. If he deny the 
fact, the assessors of the judge call upon the prosecutor to come forward, 
and establish his charge. A very animated scene then ensues, in which 
the parties are suffered to try their strength against each other—to pro¬ 
duce their witnesses and counter-ivitnesses, their presumptions and coun¬ 
ter-presumptions. The result of this conflict is usually to make the guilt 
of the accused- very evident ; and he commonly confesses, when the trial 
is closed. But if the accused persist in refusing confession, the 
of the judge then go formally into the evidence, and urge upon the 
accused all the criminative circumstances, and all the weight of testi¬ 
mony. If these be strong and decisive, and he still deny, he is brow¬ 
beaten, abused, whipped till he confess ; or, if all will not do, he is 
remanded indefinitely to prison.* 

If there be no eye-witness but the informer, or if the informer be not 
himself an eye-witness to the crime, and have no external witness to 
back his charge, he must, at all events, be furnished with strong pre¬ 
sumptive proof (for woe betide him, as he well knows, if he have neither !) 
wherewith to confirm his accusation. This proof is vehemently urged 
upon the prisoner by the court and by the accuser ; and if the accused 
prevaricate or be sullen, he is scolded and whipped as before, till he 
confess. If he cannot be thus brought to confess, and there be but the 
accuser s assertion to the denial of the accused, the accuser, if he profess 
to have been an eye-witness, is now expected, for his own credit’s sake, 
to-make the appeal to the God of Truth, that is, to demand the ordeal. 
But if he be a man of eminent respectability, the court will probably, 
in such circumstances, iustead of permitting the ordeal, administer toV/c 
accuser, being an eye-witness, a very solemn oath, (witnesses are not 
ordinarily sworn,) under the sanction of which he will be required to 
depose afresh ; and if his evidence be positive and circumstantial, aud 
in harmony with the probabilities of the case, his single testimony will 
suffice for the conviction of the court, which will commit the prisoner 
indefinitely till he confess. 


* This, in capital cases, is exactly the mode of proceeding formerly observed in the 
Dutch courts, and probably in many others in Europe.—E d. 
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In matters of illicit intercourse between the sexes, where there are 
two parties under accusation, if the one confess and the other deny ; and 
there is no positive testimony, and all the circumstantial evidence, how- 
over sternly urged upon the non-confessing party, fails to draw forth an 
acknowledgment, the court, as a last resort, may command that the 
issue be referred to ordeal of the parties ; or that the contumacious 
party be remanded to prison for a time, whence he is again brought 
before the court, and urged, as before, to confess. And if this second 
attempt to obtain the sine qud non of judgment be ineffectual, the gods 
musUdecide where men could not : ordeal must cut the Gordian knot. 
"’Upon the whole, though it be a strange spectacle, and revolting, to 
see the judge urging the unhappy prisoner, with threats, abuse, and 
whipping, “ to confess and be hangedyet it is clearly true, that whip¬ 
pings anti hard words aro light in the balance, compared with hanging. 

A capital felon, therefore, will seldom indeed be thus driven to con¬ 
fess a crime he has not committed, when he is sustained and aided by all 
those favourable circumstances, in the constitution of the tribunal, and 
in the forms of procedure already enumerated. Nor should it be for¬ 
gotten, that if much rigour is sometimes used to procure a confession, 
the confession itself is most usually superfluous to justice ; and is sought 
rather to satisfy a scruple of conscience, than as a substitute for deficient 
evidence. 


John Gkay, “ Calcutta Gazette” Office. 





